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IT CURES FROM HEAD TO FOOT. 











Puritana 


Puritana corrects, strengthens, and naturalizes the stomach by 
an original, common-sense process. 

It causes the food to be promptly and properly digested in ac- 
cordance with nature’s laws, and creates new blood, new tissues, 
new nerve force, new vigor, and new life. 
impurities, humors, and degenerated elements from the body, 
whether they exist in the Stomach, Blood, Liver, Kidneys, Lungs, 


Nerves, Brain, or Skin. 


Nature's Cure 
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Seal of New Hampshire. 


Mola M lduirl 


Governor of New Hampshire. 


FTP Fie IO 


Ex-Governor of New Hampshire. 


Secretary of State. 


TTirnmus Cope 


R. R. Commissioner. 
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It makes weak and weary men and women strong and healthy, { 
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Bank Commissioner 


C+ f- Jo 21th selcter 


Sec’y Board of Agriculture. 


flu adol County Solicitor. 
RR. E, thaw. 


Insurance Commissioner. 
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The cures effected in this State by Dr. Dixi 
Crosby’s prize formula Puritana are so aston- 
ishing and the results with which we personally 
have used this remarkable medical discovery 
are so entirely satisfactory that we deem it 
our duty to accord it our public indorsement 
and private recommendation. 


Cashier Merrimac Co. Bank. 


hrotut- Hal! UJ 


Practising Physician. 


Jobe I rme 


Treas. Loan and Trust Savings Bank. 


Mayor of Concord. 


02) Puritana cures case after case that has been given up as hopeless. 
0 Ninety-two per cent. of all sickness is caused by a “Wrong Stomach.” 


P uritana makes the 


Heart Right, 
Lungs Right, 


Blood Right, 
Kidneys Right, 


Nerves Right, 
Liver Right, 
Health Right, 


Because it makes the Stomach Right. 





Ifyouare a suffererget of 
of one bottle of Puritana, one bottle of 


our druggist this 
uritana Pills,and one bottle o 


Puritana 


eat disease-conquering discovery (the price is $1 for the complete treatment, consisting 
blets, all inclosed in one package), or write to the 


undersigned, and you will bless the day when you heard of Puritana. The Puritana Compound Co., Concord, N. H. 
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‘| CHARLES SCRIBNER’S Sons’ New Books. |ke 


é 
MRS. BURNETT’S NEW NOVEL. JUST PUBLISHED. » 


| 
A LADY OF QUALITY. Being a Most Curious, hitherto Unknown History, related by Mr. Isaac Bickerstaff, but 1 | 
not presented to the World of Fashion through the pages of Zhe Tut/er, and now for the first time written down by Lh 

, ] 








( FRANCES HopGSON BURNETT. 1I2mo, $1.50. 
‘*It is a book that will be talked about all the year. It will be read by everybody who reads fiction of the higher class, and probably by many : 
others. In short, it will be a ‘book of the year.’ Clorinda Wildairs is one of the most piquant, irresistible, and audacious characters in modern | 
fiction. Neither Hardy nor Meredith has imagined a more remarkable woman. She is always splendidly human.”—New Vork Times a 


COMEDIES OF COURTSHIP. By ANTHONY Hopr, 12mo, uniform with Ro ert Grant’s ‘The Bachelor’s 
Christmas.’’ $1.50. 
“They have the same elements of lightness and delicacy which are so characteristic of Mr. Hope’s work, while, as regards dialogue, there are 
certain qualities that would indicate the author of the ‘ Dolly Dialogues’ even were the name of Anthony Hope not imprinted on the title-page 
They are all bright, all clever, and all clean.”"—Boston Advertiser. 


>. 


CINDERELLA, AND OTHER STORIES. By Ricuarp HarpinG Davis. 12mo, $1.00. 


Mr. Davis’s new volume contains five stories, one of which, readers will be pleased to find, is a new Van Bibber story. The volume also in- 
cludes ‘‘ Miss Delamar’s Understudy,” which has aroused such interest, while the other stories are characteristic of the author and in his best vein. 


p> 


LITTLE RIVERS. By Henry van Dyke. Fourth Edition. Fully Mlustrated. 12mo, $2 00. 


“ What makes his book so dear to its reader? What makes it awaken the best we contain? Its naturalness; its truthfulness; its union of soul 
and body with nature and her freely offered gifts.”"—Mew York Times 


IN PREPARATION: The Walton Edition of ‘‘ Little Rivers,” limited ts 150 copies, printed by De Vinne, on hand-made paper, with a 
photogravure portrait and extra illustrations on Japan paper, and a new preface ; each copy signed by the author. $10 00, net 


SUNRISE STORIES. A Glance at the Literature of Japan. By RoGer RiorpaN and Tozo TAKAYANAGI. 
12mo, $1.50. 


“A volume of rare interest, written by scholars who have long made this literature a study. A charming book from beginning to end. The ¢ 
stories, embodying in some cases translations, in others new versions, are delightful.’’—Boston A dvertiser. Bt 


LECTURES ON THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. By James AnrHony Froupbe. 8vo, $2.00. 


These lectures formed the first of three courses delivered by Mr. Froude during his Regius Professorship of Modern History at Oxford, the 
( other two courses, on Erasmus and on the English Seamen of the Sixteenth Century, having been published. 


1 “These lectures are marked by the same fluency of style and delightful English which always appear in this scholar’s writings. Nothing, of 
course, need be said of the historical value of the work. It is from the pen of Froude; that connotes its merit.””"— Boston Journal 


POEMS AND BALLADS. By Roserr Louis STEVENSON. 1I2mo, $1.50. 


The Poems of Mr. Stevenson are here for the first time presented in one volume. It comprises all the poems contained in ‘‘A Child's Gare «n 


| Boa os\ 
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| of Verses,’’ “ Ballads,” ‘‘ Underwoods,”’ and in addition over forty pieces of verse written since the publication of those volumes 
| 
’ r | 
A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES. By Rosert Louis StEvENSON. Mew Edition. Profusely and beauti- aa 
4 fully illustrated by CHARLES ROBINSON. 12mo, $1.50. 
| 


“An edition to be recommended in everv wav. An artist possessing a graceful fancy and a sure decorative sense has supplied a profusion of 
illustrations. The letterpress is beautiful.’—N. }. Evening Post. 


MADAME ROLAND. by Ipa M. TarBeELt. With 12 Illustrations. 12mo, $1.50. 


Much new material hitherto inaccessible to biographers of Madame Roland has been obtained by Miss Tarbell, whose work in consequence is an 
historical study of unusual importance. Madame Roland is portrayed for the first time with accuracy and completeness, the book also presenting a 
vigorous and vivid picture of the Revolutionary era in France. Reproductions of portraits and places illustrate the text amply and appropriately. 


THE JEWISH SCRIPTURES. The Books of the Old Testament in the Light of their Origin and History. By 
Amos K. FIsKE. I2mo, $1.50. 


A distinctly popular account of the books of the Old Testament considered as history and literature. The standpoint of the writer is radical 
and in accord with what has been called the higher criticism. ‘The book summarizes in terse and luminous style the results of the study of Hebrew 
scholars, and the general reader has in it a thoughtful, complete and interesting handbook on the subject. 


w/ TWO NEW BOOKS BY EUGENE FIELD. 
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The House. An Episode in the lives of Reuben Baker, | The Love Affairs of a Bibliomaniac. With an intro ] 
< Astronomer, and of his wife Aiice. 12mo, $1.25. duction by KoswELL MARTIN FIELD. 12mo, $1.25. : 
é 
THE IVORY SERIES. 
A Fiction by Popular Authors issued in dainty, unifurm style. Each 16mo, 75 cents. 
A Master Spirit. By Harrier Prescorr Srorrorp. Amos Judd. A Novel. By J. A. MircHELL, Editor of 
A, A strongly poetic musical story. Life. Fourth Edition. 


Irralie’s Bushranger. A Story of Australian Adventure. 


By E. W. Hognunc The Suicide Club. By Roserr Louis SreEVENSON. 
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Ia, A Love Story. By ©Q” (ARTHUR T. QuILLER-Coucn). | Madame Delphine. By Grorcre W. Case. 


NEW NOVELS AND SHORT STORIES. 


Doctor Congalton’s Legacy. A Chronicle of North | A Fool of Nature. by JuLiIAN Hawrnorne. Zhe Herald 
Country By- Ways. By HENRY JOHNSTON. I2mo, $1.25. $10,000 Prize Story. 12mo, $1.25. 
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Your Money or Your Life. by Kprrn Carpenter. 


{ : 
sy GEORGE MEREDITH. 2 ‘ 
Z The Amazing Marriage. |}y GrorGe MEREDITH Ee Peas Wide: teen, 0.20 


vols. 12m0, $2.50. 





fi The Bachelor’s Christmas, and Other Stories. by 
Wandering Heath. Stories, Studies, and Sketches. By ROBERT GRANT. Hlastrated by C.D. Ginson, [RVING R. | 
“Q."" 12mo, $1.25. Wiss, A. B. WENZELL,and C, CARLETON. 12mo, $1.50. 4 
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CHRIST BLESSING LITTLE CHILDREN 
DESIGNED BY 


FREDERICK WILSON. 





COPYRIGHT 1894, BY 


TIFFANY GLASS AND DECORATING COMPANY. 
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TIFFANY: CLASS: DECORATING:-COMPANY: 
: FVRNISHERS %5 GLASS:WORKERS: DOMESTICS ECCLESIASTICAL - 
DECORATIONS: @; ‘MEMORIALS: 
333 TO 341 FOVRTH AVENVE: NEWYORK - 
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OUR WINDOWS ARE MADE OF TIFFANY 
FAVRILE GLASS, WHICH IS PRODUCED EX- 
CLUSIVELY AT OUR FURNACE, AND CAN- 
NOT BE OBTAINED FROM OTHER MAKERS, 
OR USED BY ANY OTHER ARTISTS. 

IN RANGE, DEPTH AND BRILLIANCY OF 
COLOR IT HAS NEVER BEEN EQUALED. 

IN TEXTURE IT IS REALISTIC AND AR; 


TISTIC. 
i 


WE MOST RESPECTFULLY REFER TO THE FOLLOWING 
MINISTERS IN WHOSE CHURCHES EXAMPLES OF OUR 
WORK MAY BE SEEN: 

REV. EDWARD L. CLARK, D.D., CENTRAL CONGREGATIONAL 

CHURCH, BOSTON, MASS. 

REV. ALBERT H. PLUMB, D. D., WALNUT AVENUE CONGRE- 

GATIONAL CHURCH, ROXBURY, MASS. 

REV. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., FIRST CONGREGA- 

TIONAL CHURCH, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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American Express Co. 


TRAVELERS 
CHEQUE 


is practically a 
certified cheque 
made payable to 
one’s order for 
a fixed amount 
I, named on its 
Ni) face, in the cur- 
rency of the 
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20,000 places 
throughout the 
world by an ex- 
tensive list of 
Bankers and 
Hotels. 


More Available, 
Economical and Secure 


than letters of Credit, Circular Notes or other 
forms of Travelers’ Credit. 

Cheques, rates and further information may 
be obtained at any agency of 


THE AMERICAN EXPRESS CO., 


65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
78 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO, 
45 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON. 
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ali-Bearing” 











“A thousand wheels, but only one shoe.” 


‘‘Ball-Bearing’’ Shoes. 





An Innovation in Footwear.—Price: Black, $3.00; Tan, $3.50. 


Iusist on getting “ Ball-Bearing” Shoes. If your dealer hasn’t them, we wil] send 
yous pelt, prepaid, on receipt of price. Handsome Booklet of 117 Styles, 


C. H. FARGO & CO., Makers, CHICAGO. 
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* 80th ANNIVERSARY OFFER *® 

The eightieth avniversary offer (The Congrega- 
tionalist and The Bonnie Brier Bush for 30 cents), 
as announced on one of our advertising pages, 
must very soon be withdrawn. To avoid disap- 
pointment we suggest that pastors and others who 
are planning to send in lists dosoatonce. Wecan 
receive about 1,000 more names. The limit will 
then be reached. We have never made so popular 
an offer as this,and we greatly appreciate the in- 
terest manifested in it by our friends and their 
generous response. 


%* TRIAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. *® 
6 Months for . ° ° e ° ° . $1.00 
3 Months for 25 cts. 4 Weeks Free. 
* THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. 
Easter and thirty-two other services. 
Price, 100 copies of one number, 60 cts., postpaid. 
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UR pilgrimage to old world shrines 
O by way of commemorating the com- 
pletion of the eightieth year of The 
Congregationalist is already an assured suc- 
cess. The party, as so far registered, in- 
cludes both sexes in about equal numbers. 
The ministry, law and medicine are well 
represented, while there are also several 
business men. The committee appointed 


by the National Council will probably have . 


four members in the party and perhaps 
more. The number will be strictly limited 
to insure the greatest convenience and com- 
fort. A few statercoms on the Columbia, 
not yet taken, are still rese1 ved, but prompt 
application is necessary in order to secure 
them. From every place in England which 
the party intends to visit—and places of 
choicest interest have been selected—in- 
vitations have been received, offering spe- 
cial courtesies, The continental tour is 
not less attractive. A cablegram to the 
Transcript last week, said: 

The tolerant dignitaries of the Church of 
England and many others besides in Eng- 
land’s picturesque cathedral cities are show- 
ing a keen interest in the American Congre- 
gational pilgrimage to England. The party 
will have a rich program of enjoyment among 
the treasured relics of the church. It has al- 
ready been invited to the deanery at Norwich 
and to Farnham Castle, where the Bishop of 
Winchester has invited the Pilgrims to lunch. 


Farnham Castle is one of the most splendid 
relics of the Middle Ages in the kingdom. 


The effects of reduced income for Chris- 
tian work at home and abroad are bringing 
to our office many sore complaints. They 
are 80 numerous that it is impossible to 
publish them. They represent the entire 
field, which is the world. A pastor of an 
old New England church writes that the 
Congregational ministry was never in such 
straits as now. Many ministers find it im- 
possible to get fields which will give them 
an adequate support, while others who are 
settled face the future with anxious hearts. 
Home missionaries write of pledges unful- 
filled, frequent changes made necessary by 
financial stringency and unsettied condi- 
tions, which make their work discouraging. 
Letters from the South tell us of many 
thousands of dollars sent thither from the 
North to buy votes for presidential candi- 
dates, while educational institutions planted 
by Northern money are languishing for 
want of funds. From India and Turkey 
and other mission fie’ds come protests from 
discouraged workers because the appropri- 
ations from the Board have been reduced 
one half and their work is threatened with 
ruin, There might also be added the testi- 
mony of many faithful Christians who have 
tried, on reduced incomes, to keep up to 
the former level their contributions to 
Christian work. Present conditions call 
for self-sacrifice and courage on the part of 
all those who are working together to build 
up the kingdom of God. Nor should we 
lose confidence in one another or in God. 
These are not only times of trial but of op- 
portunity. Heroic Christians may show 
triumphantly how victories for Christ’s 
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cause can be won in the most unfavorable 
conditions. 


The course of six Lenten lectures at the 
Old South Church, Boston, which closed 
last Sunday night, has been a notable one, 
The most important periods of Old Testa- 
ment history have been treated by lectur- 
ers who have given many years of study to 
these subjects and who have acquainted 
themselves with the results of recent schol- 
arship. The audiences, which were large, 
included representatives of many of the 
churches of the city and vicinity. At this 
time, when questions concerning the nature 
of inspiration and the authority of the Bi- 
ble are of special interest, such a historical 
survey of the religion of Israel as has been 
given is of great value. We are assured 
that it has been highly appreciated, espe- 
cially by Sunday school teachers. The Old 
South has done a service to other churches 
of Boston and to the cause of Biblical 
study, which might wisely be imitated by 
churches in other cities able to follow its 
example. Christian learning has been ad- 
vanced and Christian faith enlightened 
and thus the kingdom of God has been 
strengthened. 


The School for Christian Workers at 
Springfield is taking a wise step in bring- 
ing to the attention of the colleges the op- 
portunities for service which its thorough 
and varied training is making available. 
Representatives of the institution are being 
cordially received at Amherst, Brown and 
other New England colleges, and the stu- 
dents are being made to see the attractions 
of another calling besides those usually 
appealing to college men. The fact that 
positions as Sunday school superintend- 
ents and State secretaries, pastors’ assist- 
ants and lay helpers are beginning to 
command good salaries need not be over- 
looked. With our colleges sending out 
an increasing army of graduates every 
year, and with the prcfessions already so 
crowded, we cannot see why earnest and 
able students should not be drawn to this 
line of activity as well as to the pastorate 
and home and foreign missionary work. 
We are glad to note in this connection the 
recent hearty indorsement by Springfie’d 
pastors of this School for Christian Workers, 


It is hard to drive business and charity 
in asingle team, as St. Bartholomew’s Loan 
Association of New York found recently, 
The association was organized by Dr. Greer 
to afford opportunity for the poor people of 
the parish to secure loans at a reasonable 
rate on the security of personal property, 
but the manager considered that he was 
the special servant of the charities of the 
church and let his accounts run behind, so 
that it became necessary to put the matter 
into the hands of a business man among 
the directors who would insist upon making 
the clients of the association live up to the 
obligations they had assumed. Some of 
the newspapers which trade upon the prej- 
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udices of the poor have tried to turn this 
action to account, but we wonder whether 
they think it really helps the poor to teach 
them to take unfair advantage of the busi- 
ness help which is offered them, Une large 
element in the hopeless poverty of our cities 
is an inability to realize that two and two 
always and inevitably make four. 


The Christian Intelligencer recently cited 
a description of Baptist ecclesiastical coun- 
cils, by Professor Rauchenbush, in the Hz- 
aminer, to show the looseness of Congrega- 
tionalism. He says that when a council is 
called, 


Many churches simply disregard the re- 
quest. In others delegates are chosen, but 
often very much at random, according to 
their leisure, and not according to their fit- 
ness. Of the delegates so appointed only a 
fraction appears at thecouncil. If the matter 
is involved and difficult to decide and the 


afternoon wears on, the delegates drift away.. 


Mainly those personally interested hold on. 
If a decision is casted, it is often voted on 
by a ragged fragment of a council, weary and 
anxious to get through with it. If the coun- 
cil adjourns to meet again, which rarely hap- 
pens, often a new set of delegates appears, 
drummed together by the interested parties. 
There is no real continuity between the two 
sessions. 


If this description is intended to refer to 
Congregational councils it is purely a bur- 
lesque and entirely untruthful. Our sim- 
ple rule requiring a quorum of churches, 
and the fact that no delegate ever takes the 
place in a second session of one who has 
acted in a former session, would be suffi- 
cient of itself to show the absurdity of this 
statement. But the whole tenor of the de- 
scription, which we cannot say does not 
apply to Baptist councils, inasmuch as a 
Baptist minister thus describes them, is 
entirely contrary to the character of our 
councils. Indeed, legal decisions have so 
settled the essential character of Congrega- 
tional councils as to prevent the possibility 
among us of such a travesty as the quoted 
writer describes. 


The eightieth anniversary number of this 
paper has called forth a shower of letters 
which, if space permitted, we would gladly 
share with our readers. These letters in- 
clude reminiscences which embrace the en- 
tire period of the paper’s life, and show 
how deep and far the roots of a great reli- 
gious journal extend and how profound is 
its influence. It has made ineffaceable im- 
pressions on the earlier years of a vast com- 
pany. It has been a household word in a 
multitude of homes. Itis associated with 
marriages and funerals. It has directed 
many young men and women to the schools 
in which they have spent important years, 
and where their work for life has been 
decided. It has been present in many a 
church gathering, and its words have often 
been repeated there. It has solved perplex- 
ities, dispelled doubts, strengthened faith. 
All these things we are kindly assured of in 
these letters, and we trust, as it is some- 
times intimated, that it has helped to guide 
many who once welcomed its pages into the 
glorious life which they are now enjoying 
with Christ beyond death. We especially 
appreciate the many expressions of esteem 
for our predecessors in office, and the assur- 
ances of confidence in the paper under its 
present management spur us to still greater 
efforts to make it worthy of its past and in 
sympathy with the spirit of progress in the 
kingdom of God. 


The success of parasites is a secondary 
proof of the strength of original life. If 
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the church were not a success the religious 
tramp would find some other name to live 
by. We are reminded of this by a letter 
in one of our contemporaries, describing 
the methods of a ‘‘slum preacher,’’ whose 
habit it is ‘‘to pose as an evangelist until 
he gets money enough for a spree and then 
to run the whole gamut of the vices with 
the lowest characters until his money is 
gone. Then he gets himself ‘rescued’ by 
some city mission, plays the penitent with 
consummate art, blossoms out as a mission 
helper, gets a written certificate of his re- 
cent ‘conversion,’ and goes to some part of 
the country where his record is not known 
and imposes himself on the churches as a 
‘slum evangelist.’’’ This is as clever as 
the ‘tandem trick’’ with which a noted 
university won a great football game, but 
like that is soon found out. It is no re- 
proach to God that such men flourish, but 
it is a discredit to the churches who accept 
an evangelist on weaker credentials than 
they would require for a footman or cook. 
Every such experience is a loud call to com- 
mon sense in handling the business which 
is intrusted to us for Christ. 





THE LATEST HERESY TRIAL. 


The action last week of the council called 
by the church at Madison, Ct., was an im- 
portant event in the history of Congrega- 
tionalism. The pastor, Rev. W. T. Brown, 
is a recent graduate of Yale Theological 
Seminary. He claims that his teaching has 
been in harmony with the doctrines taught 
in the seminary, and this claim the council 
apparently sustained. -His sermons, how- 
ever, seriously disturbed the faith of some 
of his parishioners, trained in the older 
ways of thinking, and finally led them to 
charge him with teaching heresy concern- 
ing the incarnation of Christ, the atone- 
ment, the Trinity and the inspiration of 
the Scriptures, and to call a council to de- 
cide whether or not the charges were sus- 
tained by the facts. The report of the 
constitution and findings of the council is 
printed on another page. 

That there have been important changes 
in the thinking of many in Congrega- 
tional churches affecting the forms of state- 
ment of these and kindred subjects has been 
for several years acknowledged. These 
forms of statement affect, indeed, the sub- 
stance of the doctrines themselves, but 
those who hold the newer views believe that 
they do not diminish, but rather strengthen, 
the vitality of Christian faith. Incidentally, 
the right of these brethren to a place in 
our ministry has been affirmatively decided 
by councils called to ordain or install minis- 
ters, who, more or less distinctly, declared 
their belief in these views. But this is the 
first time, we believe, that a council has di- 
rectly pronounced judgment concerning the 
orthodoxy of what has come to be called the 
newer religious thinking. It should be dis- 
tinctly understood that the question at 
issue was not whether the new should sup- 
plant the old, but whether the old should 
exclude the new. The council found it 
necessary to express its opinion as to 
whether progress and freedom of thought 
are to be encouraged in the Congregational 
denomination within the lines of loyalty to 
Jesus Christ as the supreme manifestation 
of God and the Redeemer of mankind. 

We rejoice, first, in the emphatic recog- 
nition by the council of the right of the 
minority in the church to ask advice con- 
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cerning the orthodoxy of the doctrines 
preached in their pulpit. Much odium has 
been unjustly cast on Christians who have 
sought to defend the integrity of beliefs 
which they have been taught from child- 
hood by those most dear to them, and which 
have entered as most potent influences into 
their lives, Those who lightly surrender 
even familiar forms of religious belief and 
ridicule others for holding those forms 
tenaciously cannot possess the depth of 
conviction which inspires confidence. The 
right to appeal to the churches in cases like 
this one at Madison is, as the council de- 
clared, a right to be dearly cherished, for it 
is essential to the integrity of the Congre- 
gational faith and polity. 

We rejoice also that the council has 
stated so clearly the points at issue, points 
which concern the entire denomination. 
We confidently expect, as did our fathers, 
that more light is yet to break forth from 
the Word of God. We expect that further 
light will appear both through faithful 
obedience to his will and through diligent 
study of the Scriptures with all the aids 
which learning can bring to them. It has 
been the glory of Congregationaliem that it 
has made great sacrifices to provide for am 
educated ministry and that it has trusted 
its leaders. At the same time, it has never 
yielded to them a blind obedience, nor ex- 
acted of them such an obedience to their 
predecessors. It asks only that they shall 
loyally seek the truth and uee all the light 
God has given them. The council wisely 
recalls to all our churches the noble words 
of the Saybrook Platform, almost two cen- 
turies old, that ‘‘the requiring of an im- 
plicit faith, and an absolute and blind obe- 
dience, is to destroy liberty of conscience 
and reason also.’’ 

With faith in the enlightenment of the 
Holy Spirit and by diligent study of the 
Bible with the aid of recent discoveries 
in science and archeology many of our 
scholars are modifying to some extent their 
views of some theological doctrines. These 
views, as thus modified, have not yet crys- 
tallized into dogmatic statements. It is 
natural that those who have not given close 
attention to these recent investigations 
should be disturbed in hearing the new 
views they suggest affirmed or even dis- 
cussed. But no wise disciple of Christ will 
reject a statement of doctrine which is 
claimed by a fellow-disciple to represent 
the spirit of Christ until he has examined 
the grounds on which that statement rests, 
and no wise teacher will needlesely or 
rashly challenge any beliefs which are dear 
to any of his people. 

This council has decided that, within 
limits which may be clearly outlined, there 
is room in the Congregational denomina- 
tion for both the older thinking and the 
newer. It has reaffirmed that truth most 
pertinent to this time, that ‘‘the new 
doubts of a new age may best be met by 
new methods of Christian teaching and 
fuller knowledge of God’s word.” 

The council at Madison was in every re- 
spect a representative one. It included the 
churches of the vicinage, several of the 
larger ones in New Haven and two mem- 
bers of the faculty of Yale Divinity School. 
Its entire unanimity, its comprehension of 
present conditions, the judicial temper and 
kindness of its results, will secure for it 
wide approval and for its decision general 
assent. We confidently expect that it will 
not only restore peace to the Madison 
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church, but that it will promote harmony 
in the denomination and lead to larger 
knowledge, deeper faith and nobler works 
among Congregational churches throughout 
the land. 





THE TEAOHING OF THE SPIRIT. 

Our recent editorials concerning the Bible 
have prompted a number of letters which 
we are daily receiving, some of grateful 
appreciation, others of remonstrance and 
others still of inquiry. We are asked what 
assurance the Christian has that he can 
know the divine will and is under divine 
guidance if the writers of the Old Testa- 
ment had imperfect knowledge and if the 
books they wrote only in part reveal God 
tous. Some of our readers, in short, seem 
to be perplexed over the idea that the Bible 
is the record of a progressive revelation 
and are in doubt as to whether more light 
on divine truth is possible than our fathers 
have seen in the Holy Scriptures. In the 
midst of controversies and divided views 
of men who hold the same faith and who 
stand as leaders and teachers in the Chris- 
tian Church they ask what they may rely 
upon as certainly true. To our correspond- 
ents who share with us perplexities for 
which we, with them, earnestly seek light 
and guidance from above, we now espe- 
cially address ourselves. 

The emphasis of our Lord’s teaching con- 
cerning the future of his church rests upon 
the presence of the Holy Spirit and the de- 
velopment through that Spirit’s teaching of 
all needed acquaintance with the truth. In 
this the new age which began with Christ’s 
coming was to be sharply distinguished 
from the old. The old was progressive, in- 
deed, and led by the same Spirit, but its 
progress was that of preparation for a 
larger and freer life, It was the training of 
a people, not the conquest of a world. 
Without Abraham, Israel, the priests and 
the prophets, it is difficult to imagine the 
coming of the King and the beginnings of 
the kingdom, but on the line of Israel’s 
calling and the exclusion of the Gentiles 
there could have been no expansion of a 
world-wide Christianity in which all may 
be taught the fullness of the truth. In re- 
gard to numbers, indeed, the old covenant 
seems like an ebbing tide. The flood be- 
gins only with the new covenant, when the 
Spirit is given to the church at Pentecost. 
Then the twice repeated prophecy begins to 
be fulfilled and we perceive how it is that 
the earth shall be full of the knowledge of 
the Lord as the waters cover the sea. 

If there is imperfection in the life and 
knowledge of the older church what does it 
matter so long as there is progress also, 
leading on, as from our point of vantage we 
clearly see, to an assured and purposed end 
in Christ! An unchanging perfection at a 
lower point would be a poor possession as 
compared with a position in the changing 
and ascending progress of God’s work. If 
there is imperfection in our own stage of 
life and knowledge, at least we can see that 
we have made great progress as compared 
with our brothers at the beginning! The 
attainment of their goal in God’s appointed 
time is to be their justification, as it was 
their hope, and it may help to bring us as- 
surance in our efforts. We, too, have 
guidance from above and in a larger meas- 
ure. We, too, look forward to the coming 
of the King in fulfillment of his unresting 
purposes. If any of us are ready to fall 
down and worship the attainments and 
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standards of the past, their answer, out of 
the record of their attainment and their 
failure, will surely be, ‘‘ See thou do it not: 
for I am thy fellow-servant, and of thy 
brethren the prophets, and of them which 
keep the sayings of this book: worship 
God.” 

We live in an age of fulfillment, but in an 
age of prophecy as well. The tideof knowl- 
edge is flowing, but it is not yet at the 
flood; and always, now as then, for the 
children as well as for the fathers, the power 
behind our thoughts and studies is the 
power of God. The problems are ours. 
Nothing is hidden or mysterious to the 
Spirit of him by whom all things subsist, 
but before all else he guards our minds 
from the perils of stagnation and educates 
by leading into truth. His processes of 
teaching are not mechanical or magical. 
Growth of capacity is met by growth of 
knowledge. The history of the beginnings 
is in our hands, human life is all about us, 
its results touch us in every day’s experi- 
ence, the earth is open like a text-book for 
our study. We shall not get all the mean- 
ing, nor grasp the full relations of the facts 
which we accumulate; but we shall by his 
assistance get what is needed for our faith 
ana growth, and we shall leave the meaning 
clearer for those who follow, if only we 
have confidence in the leading of the ever- 
present, ever-loving Spirit of God. Shall 
we believe that he brooded over chaos and 
brought out of it the order and beauty of 
the world and fear to trust him in the 
chaos of divided opinions and overshadow- 
ing doubts? He is the spirit of progress as 
well as truth and gives us knowledge as we 
are able to apply it. Without him what 
are we that we should think to find out 
knowledge by our search? But with his aid 
we know that the end toward which we are 
working now, as in the older age, is the 
faller showing of himself by God to men, 

We need, therefore, in our study of the 
Scriptures and of the world first humility 
and thentheconfidenceof faith. God isin the 
world—Christ has not left us comfortless. 
The Spirit shapes the progress of our thought 
today. The beauty and the meaning of the 
earth have been revealed to us by the same 
Spirit who moved holy men of old. There 
were turning points of thought in ancient 
years and there are questions of the gravest 
peril and the highest promise now, but the 
Spirit of God is one and has one purpose 
from the beginning to the end. We, too, 
may be used as his instruments if we will 
trust him, in our place and our proportion, 
to help the broadening revelation which 
shall prepare the earth for Christ. 


NN ee 


LUX IN TENEBRIS. 

The storm of passion which swelled and 
broke about the judgment hall of Pilate 
and the cross of Calvary had fallen to a 
calm. For the leaders of the people it was 
the uneasy stillness of an accomplished sin 
whose condemnation lingered; for the dis- 
ciples the quiet of sorrow and disappoint- 
ment, which only a lingering faith in God 
kept from settling into despair. Pilate 
went on with his business and his pleasure. 
The rulers set a guard to make sure of the 
riddance for which they had paid so heavy 
a price. The disciples gathered in the up- 
per room to look one another in the face 
and recall the experiences of the days of 
service and to ask, What next? Man had 
done his worst. The followers of thecruci- 
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fied were convinced of their utter helpless- 
ness without him. The bond of evil men 
seemed firm, and the cord of the disciples’ 
brotherhood strained to the breaking point 
—and then came the resurrection, followed 
by the promised gift of the Holy Ghost. 

Out of darkness, light, is the fit motto for 
our Easter thinking. For the Church in all 
its history, for each one of us in personal 
experience, light is God’s gift. Out of 
darkness the sun is risen, out of ignorance, 
knowledge, out of the despair of hopeless 
sinning, the victory of faith. The apparent 
failure of the church when it has done its 
best for God in faith may always be reck- 
oned on as the forerunner of some new pro- 
vision. The vital thought: of Easter is the 
thought of perpetuity of life. ‘‘ Christ be- 
ing raised from the dead dieth no more, 
death hath no more dominion over him.’’ 
He ever liveth to make intercession for us— 
our light arising in the darkness, our life 
from the dead, our present revelation in a 
thousand ways of the Father all whose full- 
ness dwells in him. 

Man’s despair is God’s opportunity. After 
Calvary the opened tomb. After submis- 
sion to the power of death the endless 
dominion over death and hell, Christ is 
arisen for us, but also in us he is risen and 
reigns as conqueror over all the powers of 
evil. Christ for us is the pledge of victory. 
Christ in us is working out his revelation 
and his triumph. We in Christ are risen 
to new life, through which he manifests 
himself to other men. Alas for that man 
who feels only the pain and darkness of 
crucifixion to the world, and has not come 
to the great Easter joy of being risen with 
Christ in newness of life. For him this 
light of joy and confidence is yet to shine 
out of the darkness. When it dawns he 
will wonder that he should have missed in 
any new day the joy of Easter and the in- 
spiration of the presence of his Lord. 


THE RESURRECTION OF THE BODY. 


The Scriptures teach this doctrine more 
positively than clearly. Doubtless this is 
because full knowledge is neither necessary 


‘nor desirable for us now. Yet some things 


seem to be made plain, 

The body after the resurrection is to be 
an actual body, not of flesh and blood nec- 
essarily yet answering the purposes of a 
body in the future life as truly and as per- 
fectly as the human body meets the require- 
ments of this present life. Personal iden- 
tity will remain and the resurrection body 
will be somehow an outgrowth of the body 
of this world. Probably the Christian’s 
body hereafter will be physically perfect, in 
the sense of no longer experiencing weari- 
ness, pain or sickness. We may reasonably 
suppose that it will be, as compared with 
our present bodies, what that of Jesus was. 
after his resurrection and before his ascen- 
sion a8 compared with what his body had 
been before his death. Moreover, we are 
told that the future body is to be immortal, 
undying. 

So much as this—vague, yet not without 
its helpful value—we may understand God’s 
word to reveal. Probably when death and 
resurrection shall have been experienced 
they will be discovered to have been, not- 
withstanding their solemn import, very 
simple and natural events, and the body, 
which will survive them, will seem much 
like that which preceded, but possessing 
additional powers and possibilities. What 
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we do not yet know about them may safely 
be left to be made known in God’s good 
time. But the scantiness of our informa- 
tion about what follows it must not ob- 
scure our assurance of the sublime fact of 
the resurrection itself. There is a future 
life into which those who love God are to 
rise. Christ taught this and rose himself 
in testimony to the fact. There is no need 
of modern spiritualism in proof of it. The 
Christian Church has been proclaiming it 
for nineteen centuries. 
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CURRENT HISTORY. 


The Campaign for Honest Money. 

President Gates in his forceful statement 
printed elsewhere, Wanted, an Issue, voices 
a feeling that is by no means peculiar to 
himself. And yet there are signs, more 
evident now than when he wrote, that an 
issue is to be faced and settled at the com- 
ing presidential election which appeals to 
the moral enthusiasm of every patriot. It 
may not be as great an issue as was settled 
by the Civil War, nor as great even as that 
settled by the Emancipation Proclamation 
and the war amendments, but it is greater 
than any other question that has been 
faced since the Rebellion. Whether viewed 
from the standpoint of one who believes 
that nations rise and fall according as they 
adhere to, or depart from, eternal princi- 
ples of righteousness, or from the stand- 
point of one who hopes for prosperity for 
the masses or for himself, it, must be ad- 
mitted that the questions of sustaining na- 
tional credit and creating and preserving a 
sound monetary system are such as can 
arouse the moral enthusiasm of those who 
believe in honesty and legitimate self-inter- 
est. And it is apparent that during the 
campaign now upon us these questions are 
to be prominent. They are to be discussed 
on the hustings as never before. They are 
to be debated with an intensity of feeling 
and sectional animosity that if not curbed 
will leave scars, whatever the verdict may 
be. This need not be so if the question is 
approached in the right way and credit for 
sincerity is given toopponents. The debtor 
class of the South and West believe hon- 
estly that a gold standard has caused, and 
will cause, an appreciation in their burden 
of debt. The creditor class of the North 
and East deny this and assert that a return 
to the free coinage of silver or further at- 
tempts to maintain a double standard will 
produce universal disaster and add infinitely 
to the burdens of those who are now in debt 
and swell the ranks of the debtor class. A 
spirit of compromise has prevailed for a 
quarter of a century, concessions have been 
made, joint action of the European Powers 
has been relied upon to relieve the situation 
but this seems as far distant as ever, and 
now the issue is joined. 

The first struggles are now going on in 
the State conventions, Later the fight will 
be taken up at the national conventions of 
the two great parties, and later still at the 
polls, If the platforms of both parties are 
clean cut and are in substantial agreement, 
the electors will be compelled to give more 
weight to the individuality of the candi- 
dates and the past record of the parties. If 
one platform is clean cut and the otheris not, 
and the candidates abide by their platform, 
the electors will have an easy task in decid- 
ing what is their duty. If neither platform 
is satisfactory to the men who insist upon 
a settlement of this question in this cam- 
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paign, then a party with a candidate and 
platform that are satisfactory should, and 
probably will, emerge, and in that case a 
new era in our political history will dawn. 


The Issue Stated. 

Evidence in support of the assertion made 
above that the issue is being more clearly 
defined is found in the planks of the Repub- 
lican conventions of New York and Massa- 
chusetts passed last week, and in the state- 
ment made by Senator Jones of Nevada, the 
Nestor of the Western senators who stand 
for free coinage of silver. The New York 
Republican platform says: 

The agitation for the free coinage of silver 
at the ratio of sixteen to one seriously dis- 
turbs all industrial interests, and calls for a 
clear statement of the Republican party’s at- 
titude upon this question, to the end that the 
trade of this country at home and abroad may 
again be placed upon a sound and stable 
foundation. We recognize in the movement 
for the free coinage of silver an attempt to de- 
grade the long-established standard of our 
monetary system, and hence a blow to public 
and private credit at once costly to the Na- 
tional Governmentand harmful to our domes- 
tic and foreign commerce. Until there is a 
prospect of international agreement as to sil- 
ver coinage, and while gold remains the 
standard of the United States and cf the civil- 
ized world, the Republican party of New York 
declares itself in favor of the firm and honor- 
able maintenance of that standard. 


The Massachusetts platform says: 


We regard the silver agitation as hurtful to 
business and destructive of confidence and, as 
has recently been shown, hostile to all tariff 
legislation designed to give prctection to our 
industries and revenue to our treasury. 

We are entirely opposed to the free and un- 
limited coinage of silver and to any change in 
the existing gold standard, except by inter- 
national agreement. Each dollar must be 
kept as good as every other dollar. The 
credit of the United States must be main- 
tained at the highest point so that it cannot 
be questioned anywhere either at home or 
abroad. Every promise must be rigidly kept 
and every obligation redeemable in coin must 
be paid in gold. 

Statements more explicit than these have 
never been formulated. 

Senator Jones is equally desirous of an 
immediate contest and decisive decision. 
He declares that ‘‘the silver people would 
rather see a man like Governor Morton 
nominated and the issue made at once. It 
is idle to dillydally with this great ques- 
tion any longer. It is another irresistible 
conflict that must be fought to the finish 
sooner or later. -The sooner the better.” 

The Massachusetts indorsement of Mr. 
Reed brings his candidacy before the peo- 
ple formally for the first time, as does the 
New York convention’s indorsement of Mr. 
Morton render him the same service. It 
gives Republicans who are opposed to such 
a compromise as was tolerated in the Ohio 
platform men around whom they can rally 
to stem the tide in favor of Mr. McKinley, 
which certainly is discernible among the 
Republicans of the Western and Interior 
States. Minnesota, Wisconsin, Ohio and 
Indiana are now committed in favor of Mr. 
McKinley and he will have some votes from 
New York and possibly a few from New 
England. Various reasons are given for 
this development of strength, which is so 
marked, but probably not so great as some 
of his adherents claim. It is to be noted 
that one who is the incarnation of the ul- 
tra-protective tariff theory has been in- 
dorsed by States chiefly agricultural in 
their interests. He has profited by the op- 
position of the party bosses, which opposi- 
tion is not an element of weakness in these 
times of independent thought and action, 
and he is not committed to any definite 
position with respect to our future mone- 
tary standards. 
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The National Legislature. 

Senator Mills of Texas has raised his voice 
in favor of the most radical action on our 
partin favor of the Cuban revolutionists, but 
the tide has set the other way. No resolu- 
tions have been passed as yet, and when they 
are they will not commit us to any definite ac- 
tion. The appropriation bills continue to 
pass through the House with remarkable ce- 
lerity. The new naval appropriation bill, au- 
thorizing the construction of four battle 
ships and fifteen torpedo boats, involving an 
ultimate expenditure of more than twelve 
million dollars, was passed last week with 
scarcely any opposition save from those who 
desired a larger expenditure and a greater 
increase of naval strength. Unfortunately 
there seems some likelihood of Congress 
granting statehood to New Mexico and Ari- 
zona, not because they are worthy of it, but 
because political schemers desire to increase 
their party’s strength by four additional 
senators. Senator Gallinger of New Hamp- 
shire has introduced a proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution, providing that 
neither Congress nor any State shall pass 
any law respecting an establishment of re- 
ligion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof, or use the credit of the United 
States or any State, or any money raised by 
taxation, for the purpose of founding, main- 
taining, or aiding any church, religious de- 
nomination, or religious society, or any in- 
stitution, scciety, or undertaking which is 
wholly or in part under sectarian or eccle- 
siastical contro], and it seems probable that 
before long this question will be squarely 
faced by Congress, as forces are now at 
work in Washington which will compel 
consideration of the question. It would be 
well if a concurrent resolution introduced 
in the House by Representative Heatwole 
of Minnesota were to pass there and be ac- 
cepted by the Senate. His resolution calls 
for the appointment by President Cleveland 
of nine citizens eminent in trade, political 
economy and banking to act with the Comp- 
troller of the Currency as a commission to 
investigate the merits and demerits of our 
present banking and currency systems and 
report its findings to Congress. 

Excise Legislation and Its Enforcement. 

The Raines Excise Bill, which so radi- 
cally changes the state of affairs in New 
York and calls forth such a peculiar combi- 
nation of praise and blame from all who 
are interested in temperance reform or in 
the sale of liquor, has been declared consti- 
tutional by one of the higher, though not 
the highest, New York courts; and the at- 
torney general of the State has rendered an 
important opinion, conforming to the latest 
judicial decisions interpreting the Civil 
Service clause of the new constitution, that 
those who serve as inspectors and as minor 
officials under the new law must be selected 
from those who have complied with the 
Civil Service regulations and passed the ex- 
aminations which the State requires of all 
its minor officials, If Governor Morton se- 
lects as the head of this very important and 
all powerful new department of the State’s 
activity a man of high character and influ- 
ence, as it now seems probable that he will, 
and if his assistants are selected from those 
who have passed the Civil Service examina- 
tions, then the new experiment will be 
much more likely to conserve the public 
welfare than many of its opponents and 
friends thought it would. It already has 
dealt a staggering blow to the brewers. It 
will curb and in some cases annihilate the 
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demoralizing club life. It scrupulously 
guards the rights of property owners, 
churches and schools and makes it possible 
for individual complainants to cause the 
courts to revoke licenses. Itimposes heavier 
penalties upon all who violate the excise 
law than have ever been demanded or en- 
forced before. It abolishes free lunches 
and it adopts the Massachusetts system of 
compelling saloon blinds to be drawn and 
the interior fully exposed to view during 
the hours when the saloons are not closed. 
These are some of the features which com- 
mend the bill even to those who distrust 
the motive that impelled its enactment and 
the methods by which it was put on the 
statute-books. Last Sunday in Brooklyn 
and most of the interior cities and towns 
was the dryest on record. 

The scheme of granting local option to 
city wards was rejected by the lower house 
of the Massachusetts legislature last week. 


Turkey and the United States. 

Mr. Mavroyeni Bey is still in Washington 
representing the sultan of Turkey, and no 
confirmation of the report sent from Con- 
stantinople to the London Times that he 
has been recalled can be secured either 
from the officials in Washington or those 
in Constantinople. It has been assumed 
that if he is recalled it will indicate that 
Turkey is incensed at the resolutions which 
Congress passed and the tenor of opinion 
in this country revealed in editorials, inter- 
views and speeches, The New York Trib- 
une semi facetiously suggests that there 
might be another explanation, namely, that 
Turkey is dissatisfied with Mr. Mavroyeni 
Bey, because he was unable to suppress 
unfavorable comment upon Turkey, the 
Porte failing to recognize that conditions 
which prevail at Constantinople and St. 
Petersburg do not obtain here. If the 
Turkish minister is recalled for reasons 
that are not personal, it will be generally 
interpreted as significant of coming trou- 
ble for the institutions and people in Tur- 
key in which and in whom the readers of 
this paper have a most intense interest, and 
would seem to indicate that Turkey, sup- 
ported by Russia, was about to disregard 
the pledges made in treaties with the 
United States and in irades given to Amer- 
ican citizens. Of course,- no such action 
would be tolerated by the United States 
without a protest, and that of the most un- 
mistakable character. 

The cable messages from Constantinople 
to those in this country who are collecting 
and distributing the Armenian relief funds 
are of the most doleful character, setting 
forth the dreadful disparity between the 
work to be done and the funds to be dis- 
tributed. Turkey continues to put obsta- 
cles in the way of granting relief either 
through the missionaries of the American 
Board or through Miss Barton and her as- 
sistants, and even where relief is given the 
money or food doled out is soon the prop- 
erty of the grasping Turk. Few docu- 
ments of all time have been more pathetic 
or terrible in their import than the one is- 
sued by the Gregorian clergy of Oorfa just 
before they suffered martyrdom. Some 
day vengeance in the form of justice will be 
meted out to all who in any way have been 
responsible, directly or indirectly, for the in- 
fernal deeds which have been witnessed in 
Armenia in the last two years. And, mean- 
time, seeds of sedition are being sown and 
are sprouting in the ‘“‘ Young Turkey”’ 
party, and Murad Bey, from his safe re- 
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treat in Cairo, through his paper, the Mi- 
zdn, is creating enemies for the sultan more 
dangerous than any external foes. 

The Conquest of Africa. 

Lord Rosebery, who during the week 
has once more been selected leader of the 
Liberal party by the Nationa] Liberal Fed- 
eration, in a speech criticising Lord Salis- 
bury’s foreign policy, complained that no 
reasons for undertaking the Soudan expe- 
dition had been given the British people, 
and, even were they seemingly adequate, he 
doubted whether it were well for Great Brit- 
ain to ‘‘concentrate her energies and lock 
up her resources in an African desert.’ 
Since Lord Rosebery expressed his dissent 
from the ministry’s policy, events in South 
Africa have made his criticism all the more 
searching and just, for an outbreak among 
the Matabele, proof of a perfect understand- 
ing between the Transvaal and the Orange 
Free State, and preparations on every hand 
in the Transvaal for war, all indicate that 
ere long Great Britain will be forced to 
choose between acquiescence in President 
Kruger’s demand that the complete inde- 
pendence of the Transvaal be recognized by 
Great Britain, or a prolonged and bitterly 
contested war in which the British troops 
will have to face thoroughly armed Dutch 
and German foemen as well as native Afri- 
cans, who long to avenge the slaughter which 
British arms have inflicted in the past. 
Obviously a contest of such proportions in 
South Africa, in addition to one already en- 
tered upon in the Soudan, will not leave 
Great Britain best prepared for any hostile 
step which Russia may deem it opportune 
to take, either in Eastern Europe or Eastern 
Asia, where history in China, Korea and 
Japan is being made with a rapidity and 
anti-British bent that must dazo Britons. 
It is difficult to determine just what Lord 
Salisbury’s policy is, what he has gained 
from France to compensate for the Siamese 
territory conceded to her, whether Ger- 
many’s assent to the expedition up the Nile 
and the temporary loan from the Egyptian 
fund prevents her from lending aid to the 
Transvaal, and the latest reports from Lon- 
don indicate that some of Lord Salisbury’s 
stanchest adherents in the past are begin- 
ning to ask whither he is leading them and 
the empire. From such critics as The 
Chronicle of London the most scathing 
criticisms of the present foreign policy are 
being printed daily. 


NOTES. 


The Couatess of Aberdeen, wife of the gov- 
ernor-general of Canada, is earnestly fighting 
the sale of pernicious literature in the Do- 
minion. 

Speaker Reed bas been thanked by the offi- 
cers of the national W. C. T. U. for enforcing 
the law forbidding smoking on the floor of 
the House of Representatives. 

Bishop Potter of New York will serve as 
umpire on an arbitration board which will 
settle the dispute between the lithographers 
of New York and their employers, who have 
been at odds for five weeks. 

A London jury has just given a verdict of 
$60,000 against a distinguished physician 
there because he used information gained 
while acting as a surgeon to damage the rep- 
utation of a patient. Professional ethics had 
little weight with judge or jury and the pub- 
lic indorses the verdict. 

Auguste Bohn, district superintendent of 
the New York Street-Cleaning Department, 
formerly a student at Harvard, died last week 
of pneumonia contracted while serving the 
city. Extreme devotion and ceaseless toil in 
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the task of cleaning the Five Points district 
brought on the. disease. What! New York, 
formerly the prey of Tammany! 

Mr. Chamberlain’s speech before the Can- 
ada Club, in London, revealed the statesman 
dealing with imperial affairs in a truly impe- 
rial way, but it must have made Cobden and 
Bright shiver. It was nothing less than a 
plea for free trade within the British Empire 
and protection against the world, and of 
course the colonies will not accept the free 
trade quid unless England establishes the pro- 
tection quod. But the speech and its recep- 
tion are most significant. 

New Jersey is to be congratulated on a leg- 
islature which has met, adjourned, passed 
only about 350 laws as compared with 877 
passed the year before, adopted constitutional 
amendments providing for biennial sessions 
of the legislature, abolishing lay judges who 
too often in the past have been the tools 
of ‘‘ bosses,’’ reconstructing the judiciary sys- 
tem, and forbidding all forms of gambling. 
Much credit for this is due to Governor Griggs, 
who, in his inaugural, urged a diminution of 
lawmaking and asserted his intention of sign- 
ing no bills which were not imperatively de- 
manded. 


A newly erected statue of John Bright in 
the House of Parliament offends British legis- 
lators because so unfaithful as a likeness; a 
statue of Father Marquette to be placed in 
the Capitol offends some of our national legis- 
lators because he was a Jesuit; and a statue 
of Benjamin F, Butler, especially if paid for 
out of the public funds, will offend those in 
Massachusetts who cannot forget his career 
as a demagogue. Gen. Francis A. Walker, 
John C. Ropes—the historian of military cam- 
paigns—and others of like caliber appeared 
before the legislative committee last week 
and opposed such an exaltation of Butler and 
such a humiliation for the commonwealth. 


a 


IN BRIEF. 

Prof. Marcus Dods recently said that a cer- 
tain amount of German theology was good 
when mixed with a home-grown, bone-pro- 
ducing Calvinism. 





Gen. O. O. Howard lectured in Faneuil Hall 
last week and was inspired by his environ- 
ment to give an unusually telling description 
of Sherman’s march to the sea. He recaived 
many proofs of the estimation in which he is 
held by his former comrades in arms and by 
public men and private citizens. 





A Maine pastor induced every resident 
member of his church to contribute to remove 
the American Board debt by preaching a spe- 
cial sermon, supplemented by calls on the 
forty or more members absent from church 
when the sermon was preached, and by em- 
phasizing the fact that mites were welcome. 


There never was a time when there was 
more general interest in Bible study. We 
were shown last week the schedule of ap- 
pointments regularly kept by the rector of a 
Reformed Episcopal church in Philadelphia, 
who teaches the Bible each week to not less 
than 4,000 people connected with sixteen dis- 
tinct religious organizations in the States of 
New York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 





And now the woman’s edition craze has in- 
vaded religious journalism. The Presbyte- 
rian Journal of Philadelphia is the first to 
succumb. The profits go to missions. The 
Congregational Record and New Hampshire 
Journal has become the property of Rey. Ed- 
win B. Burrows, who will edit it. Some of 
the Australian religious newspapers are sus- 
pending or reducing their size owing to the 
hard times. 





Some at least of those who are old enough 
to rely upon their memories for the informa- 
tion, or who have studied New England’s 
ecclesiastical history of the period which in- 
cludes the alienation of the Harvard Divinity 
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School from the faith of its founders and 
the founding of Andover Theological Semi- 
nary, will read with some degree of astonish- 
ment Mr. Berle’s article on the present con- 
dition of affairs in the Harvard Divinity 
School. 





Atarecent meeting of Adventists in Bos- 
ton all those present were asked to rise who 
were followers of William Miller in 1832 
when he set the date of the end of the world. 
Fifty venerable persons rose. That date has 
been often changed during these sixty-four 
years and explanations given each time to ac- 
count for errors in calculation. But the faith 
of these aged and experienced saints in their 
interpretations of prophecy seems never to 
have faltered. 





The Egyptian lily within a circle is the 
symbol of Unitarianism, so says the local 
Unitarian pastor who occupies Emerson’s old 
pulpit ‘‘ These symbols,’’ he says, ‘‘ satisfy 
both history and new socialistic humanitari- 
anism and are symbolic of humanity’s needs 
and aspirations. Christ said: ‘Consider the 
lily.’’’ We await patiently the advent of the 
great army of sinners won to God by the sign 
of the Egyptian lily within a circle, and, 
meanwhile, trust in the cross. 





The governor of Massachusetts, by proxy, 
and the mayor of Boston, last week, attended 
a reception given in Boston to Mme. Bern- 
hardt, the actress. This, we suppose, was in 
recognition of her place as an artist. By way 
of contrast, we recall the recent statement of 
a devout Roman Catholic author, well known 
in Boston, who said, in private conversation, 
that, much as she admired art, she had never 
seen Bernhardt, and, “ please God, she never 
would.’”’ But then, as we have elsewhere re- 
marked, Roman Catholics look upon marriage 
as a sacrament, not a convenience. 





The constable who had the courage to en- 
force the prohibition law of Maine in the 
town of Bar Harbor last summer has been 
driven out of office by the vote of his neigh- 
bors, in company with all the other officers 
who directed and assisted him. This is a di- 
rect confession that there is one place in the 
State where its laws are deliberately nullified 
for the sake of gain. We hope that this may 
not prove to be the deliberate purpose of the 
people of Bar Harbor, but if it is we can only 
say that a spring tonic of repentance ought to 
precede their summer carnival of gayety. 





The Evangelical Messenger, reporting the 
first annual conference of the Evangelical As- 
sociation, in New England, just held in this 
city, says the success or growth which has 
warranted this intrusion, as it were, is ‘‘ the 
direct outcome of opposition to the doctrine 
of holiness manifested in the Methodist Epis- 
copal and other churches in New England 
. .. Wesley’s doctrine of salvation from all 
sin as a definite, positive experience and state 
of grace has been repudiated by Wesley’s 
church.” It also reports the growth of the 
movement, not only among the American 
born, but among the Swedes. How about 
this, Zion’s IIerald ? 





The modern newspaper conscience seems to 
be powerless at times before the temptation 
of a sensational “display heading.’’ Even 
the Boston Journal, having the other day to 
invent a heading for the description of eertain 
alleged crimes and misdemeanors, put it 
thus: ‘‘ Mad Rush. Professor —— of Amherst 
Bound to be Rich. Gigantic Plot to Cheat 
Insurance Cos.,’’ etc. Upon turning to the 


text it proved that the individual in question 
had at some previous time been a teacher in 
the State Agricultural College at Amherst. 
What satisfaction can it be to a paper like 
the Journal to untruthfully drag the name of 
an honored institution in the mire for the 
sake of a single ‘‘ catchy ” headline? 
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The Speaker of London, in a recent compar- 
ison of the Evangelical Free Church Congress 
with the Anglican Congress, said that the 
deliberations of the former were relatively 
more significant because its constitution was 
distinctly representative, that is, the congress 
was really a parliament. And as one reads the 
report of the last meeting of the Free Church 
Congress, which we publish on page 547, or 
scans the longer reports in the English re- 
ligious press and the editorials based thereon, 
one cannot fail to realize that a foe has arisen 
in Great Britain able to fight and overcome the 
‘‘portentous revival of extreme medizval 
clericalism ” within the Anglican fold and the 
vices of men and devices of the devil that are 
corrupting and assailing the life of the British 
people. In 1890 only four Nonconformist local 
councils existed and they were uot on the 
lines of the present movement. There are 
now 209 local councils, representing 7,500 
churches and not far from a million adherents 
of nine ecclesiastical bodies. Would that 
there were like unity of feeling and organiza- 
tion among the Protestant sects in the United 
States! 





An ecclesiastical court of inquiry is now 
sitting in Boston to determine whether the 
Protestant Episcopal canon law has been vio- 
lated by a rectorin Malden, who, after having 
been divorced from his first wife on the 
ground of desertion, married again, the first 
wife being still alive. Bishop Thompson, 
who performed the second ceremony, accepted 
the rector’s statement that there were no 
canonical reasons why he should not offici- 
ate. The binding effect, legally speaking, of 
the second marriage is not disputed. The 
point at issue is the duty of the church to dis- 
cipline or acquit a priest who either did or did 
not violate acanon. Censure, suspension, re- 
moval from the ministry are disciplinary acts 
that may follow. It is gratifying to see a 
force in the community like the Roman Cath- 
olic and Episcopal clergy who have convic- 
tions on the subject of divorce, and a sense of 
obligation to conserve the purity of the mar- 
ried life. By way of contrast, what shall be 
said of the bishop in Chicago, whose record 
last week may perhaps best be set forth thus: 
March 26,12 Mm. Divorce from theatrical man- 
ager granted to actress. March 27,12m. Ac- 
tress married to actor by bishop. 


$$$ 


STAFF OORRESPONDENOE. 


FROM THE INTERIOR. 
Ministers’ Meeting. 

The paper read before the ministers last 
Monday morning discussed the relations of 
the clergy and the press and especially the 
question as to whether the press is a help 
or hindrance in Christian work. Rev. The- 
odore Clifton, the author of the paper, and, 
in fact, all who spoke on the subject seemed 
to feel that the press is decidedly an agent 
of good, although in its character and man- 
agement leaving much to be desired. The 
Sunday paper was not approved, but the 
general moral advance of the daily paper in 
the last decade was gratefully recognized. 

Next Monday the ministers are to meet 
in the parlors of the seminary and spend 
the day together in prayer and conference. 
By some this is called a “retreat.”?’ The 
custom of spending a day each year in this 
way has now been followed for six or eight 
years and always with spiritual advantage. 
Sometimes the day chosen has come in the 
autumn in preparation for the year’s work, 
sometimes just before the Week of Prayer, 
and sometimes, as this year, during Lent. 
There seems to be a growing purpose among 
the ministers West to make more and more 
of Lent. Some are inclined to pay little at- 
tention to the Week of Prayer and to con- 
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centrate their efforts to secure spiritual 
quickening among their people on special 
services during Lent. Holy Week is then 
emphasized. Several of our churches will 
have services during the week. Among 
them are the Church of the Redeemer, 
where considerable religiousinterest, under 
the leadership of its enthusiastic and hard- 
working pastor, Mr. Manss, has manifested 
itself, and at Glencoe, where the re-entrance 
upon his work of the pastor, Rev. Dr. Moses 
Smith, will be signaled by special services, 
As many know, Dr. Smith has been laid 
aside for several months on account of 
trouble with his eyes, but although not 
fully recovered is able to take up his work 
again, to the great joy of his people who 
have stood loyally and helpfully by him 
during his sufferings. 

A New Publishing House. 

Our theological seminary proposes to 
publish immediately two books through a 
press of its own. They are The Students’ 
Life of Jesus, by Professor Gilbert, which 
will be a volume of about 400 pages, and 
will be critical and compact in style as is 
fitting in a work of its kind, and The Origin 
and Development of the Nicene Theology, 
by Professor Scott. This volume will con- 
tain the lectures recently given at Prince- 
ton, on the L. P. Stone foundation, and re- 
peated at the request of the directors and 
faculty of our own seminary before the stu- 
dents and their friends here. The lectures 
show a vast amount of patient reseach and 
will certainly repay careful reading and 
study. Professor Scott antagonizes the 
Ritschlian School and is very severe on 
Harnack and his explanation of the rise of 
doctrines. In this new attempt of the sem- 
inary to secure a wider audience for its pro- 
fessors through a press of its own, very 
many are taking a deep interest. It has 
long been felt that the professors had a 
message for the public, and it is with no 
little satisfaction that we chronicle the fact 
that some of them are ready to give it. 


The Cutters’ Strike. 

This strike seems little nearer settlement 
than two weeks ago. The manufacturers 
declare that they have men enough at work 
and that they intend to exercise their right 
to employ non-union men and pay them 
what they earn. They say that they cannot 
suffer employés to determine how little 
shall be paid or what the length of the day 
shall be or who shall or shall not work for 
them. They claim to have paid their men 
all that they had previously asked, to have 
required only eight hours a day labor and 
to have paid wages which enabled them to 
earn from $20 to $30 aweek. They say that 
they do not object to laboring unions, but 
that the particular union of cutters is ob- 
jectionable to them because of the charac- 
ter of its leaders. They disclaim any re- 
sponsibility for the suffering which the 
strike of the cutters has caused among tail- 
ors employed by contractors in the sweat 
shops. They decline to arbitrate because 
they say there can be nothing to arbitrate 
when the question is whether they or their 
employés are to be allowed to manage their 
business. On the other hand, the Hull 
House, Professor Small and some other 
well known citizens have insisted that the 
differences should be submitted to arbitra- 
tion and, in their published statements, 
have expressed sympathy with the strikers. 
The strikers, in their manifesto, while ad- 
mitting substantially all that the manufac- 
turers assert as to wages, yet deny that they 
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want all men paid alike but affirm their 
determination to have an eight-hour day 
for all who work on garments, to secure 
recognition for their union and the right to 
decide upon the amount of their wages. 
Reports differ as to suffering among the 
toilers in the sweat shops. Undoubtedly 
there is suffering. There always is and 
must be so long as the sweat shop exists. 
If the strike had for its object the abolition 
of the sweat shop and all that it stands for 
it would have the sympathy of everybody. 
But the Jews, who have had the condition 
of these workers carefully examined, say 
there is no unusual suffering among them 
and that ample provision has been made 
for any possible need. The truthfulness of 
this report is denied by Miss Jane Addams 
of the Hull House. One thing, at least, 
seems Clear. It would do no harm to yield 
to the strikers’ request and select a com- 
mittee of fair-minded, unprejudiced men 
and allow them to give their opinion as to 
the justice or injustice of the claims the 
men are making. If the manufacturers are 
right in their statements no fair. minded per- 
son will )iesitate to say so. Times are too 
hard to justify either labor or capital in 
disturbing trade or production, even tempo- 
rarily. 
The Salvation Army 

Last Sunday Commissioner Eva Booth 
was in Chicago. She received a hearty 
welcome and did all she could to explain 
the disagreement between her father and 
brother and to prevent any secession from 
the ranks. Next Sunday Mr. Ballington 
Booth is to be in the city. His reception 
will certainly be enthusiastic for he is well 
known here and greatly beloved. It is not 
thought that he will seek to persuade mem- 
bers of the present army to secede or that 
either he or his wife desire in any way to 
interfere with the work of the army as it 
has been previously carried on. He will 
surely find a large field here for just the 
kind of work he has said he desires to do in 
New York. Chicago has been in sympathy 
with the work of the Salvation Army in the 
city, and our ministers and leading menin 
our churches have given it aid and open 
approval. They are not prepared to with- 
draw their sympathy as yet, but can hardly 
fail to approve the larger work proposed by 
the late Commander Ballington Booth. 
All dislike the name proposed. Something 
simpler and more striking is desired. 
Chicago, March 28. FRANKLIN, 


FROM AUSTRALIA. 

It has been an astonishment to us in this 
part of the world to have ‘the blast of war 
blown in our ears” from such a quarter. 
We look upon war between England and 
Germany as possible, but not probable; but 
as to war between America and England 
we are hardly able to conceive of it as a 
possibility. It is true that we have Amer- 
ica pictured to us sometimes, not 80 much 
as a nationality as a congeries of nationali- 
ties and of nationalities not all friendly to 
England, but the idea that the ‘‘jingo” 
party might possibly plunge the old land 
and the new into a bloody conflict comes as 
a shock tous. Weare far from the seat of 
the trouble and there may be more to be 
said for President Cleveland than Austral- 
ians wot of, but the newspapers of these col- 
onies have caught up a phrase used by one 
of your pulpit orators, viz., ‘‘the crime of a 
century.” 
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Australian Federation. 

‘““Wars and rumors of wars,’’ the pros- 
pect of colossal contests between mighty 
nations has, maybe, slightly diverted our 
attention from home affairs, but there 
seems little doubt that movements are in 
progress more momentous, so far as the 
future of Australia is concerned, than any 
that have been chronicled for many years. 
At last the different colonies seem really 
to be moving in earnest towards federation. 
Four colonies (Tasmania, New South Wales, 
Victoria and South Australia) have either 
passed or all but passed a Federation En 
abling Bill, under which a convention to 
frame a constitution will be called. Queens- 
land and Western Australia tarry, but it is 
hoped that within a few months they will 
have made arrangements to fall into line 
with the rest of Australia. When we speak 
of federation we hardly think now of in- 
cluding New Zealand. In distance and in- 
terests alike it seems too remote from the 
rest of Australasia to join the federal com- 
pact. 

Free Trade in New South Wales. 

With the first day of 1896 the Reid gov- 
ernment’s policy of free trade and direct 
taxation came into force. Duties to the 
extent of £700,000 were swept away on 
New Year’s Day. Six months later another 
£100,000 of duties will disappear. Another 
£200,000 will be taken off in installments. 
When the last installment has been lopped 
off the revenue of New South Wales will be 
derived from indirect taxation on spirits, 
tobacco and opium and from direct taxa- 
tion of land and income. The land tax is 
at the rate of 1d. in the pound on unim- 
proved value, with an exemption of hold- 
ings up to £240; the income tax at the rate 
of 6d. per pound on all sources of income, 
with an exemption of £200. It is needless 
to say that very different prophecies are 
made as to the result of these tariff changes. 
Civil Service Reform. 

Perhaps, if things were to be rightly 
judged, the best work done by the govern- 
ment, now in recess, has been the passing 
of the Civil Service Act. What politicians 
in the past talked about—often with little 
enough of sincerity—has been done: the 
Civil Service has been delivered from the 
curse of patronage. Three commissioners, 
called the Public Service Board, have charge 
of the departments. It is expected that, as 
a result of their labors, there will be a 
decrease of cost with an increase of effi- 
ciency. ‘Stuffing’’ the service is to be put 
anend to. Those who without merit have 
been exalted are to be depressed; those 
who have been unrighteously depressed are 
to be exalted, and the loafers and incapa- 
bles are to receive notice to quit. 
Distinguished Visitors. 

It will not, I hope, be taken as a token 
of disrespect to General Booth and Mark 
Twain that they come in at the end of this 
letter. Both notable men, though in very 
different lines, it will perhaps be fair to 
say that they have caused a ripple on the 
tide of public life and have passed. Mark 
Twain, though not possessed of the gifts of 
oratory, bas left very kindly memories of 
himself behind. His visit from a business 
point of view has, it is understood, been 
satisfactory to himself and his manager; 
and, be it recorded to his credit, that in 
his closing addresses he spoke earnest, and 
one might say Christian, words. 

Sydney, N. S. W., Jan, 20, WwW. A. 


OURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME, 


The Ethics of Modern Journalism is the 
title of a striking article in the April Scrib- 
ner’s, written by Aline Gorrine, and from the 
standpoint of the French. The writer says: 
“If there be in publicity for the mass of man- 
kind that enormous power for compelling 
righteousness that is assumed, then we are 
prevented from demurring when its modes of 
procedure tread, in any direction, too roughly 
upon our susceptibilities. If the price of the 
benefaction be an unliterary journalism, a 
journalism that exploits privacies, we must 
pay it. If the sacrifice demanded be a loss 
of intellectual delicacy, of the ability to feel 
fine distinctions on the part of the large 
masses who read the newspapers, we must 
make it. It is always open to us to believe 
that the loss is not final; that what we regret 
is in temporary eclipse during transitional 
conditions.” 

Mr. W. D. Howells is fast becoming one of 
the most strenuous preachers of Christian so- 
cialism that we have. In the April Century 
he says that “ fraternity is supernatural... . 
If the destruction of its enemies would have 
availed, we should not still be waiting for 
the millennium, now nearly ni e hundred 
years overdue. The millennium, the reign of 
Christliness on earth, will be nothing mysti- 
cal or strange.”’ He then adds what is more 
questionable: ‘‘ The millennium cannot come 
until the means of livelihood are assured to 
each citizen; that without this there can be 
only chance good in life—the good of acci- 
dent, of impulse, of risk; there can properly 
be no self-sacrifice without it, fora man can 
sacrifice himself only when others do not suf- 
fer by his act.” 

Hon. Charles Beardsley, in the April Arena, 
says: ‘‘ Those who imagine that Prof. George 
Herron is a mere political or social reformer 
wholly mistake him, Primarily he is neither. 
He belongs to the intensely religious type of 
men His socialism and radicalism—using 
these words in their best sense—are the out- 
growth of an intense religious feeling, a pro- 
found religious conviction, seeking to express 
itself in the actual terms of life. Next tothe 
pre-eminent characters of the Old and New 
Testaments, the men who have mostinfluenced 
his thought, as he himself would doubtless 
say, were John Calvin. who particularly in- 
fluenced his earlier years, Cardinal Newman, 
the Middle Age mystics, Frederick Maurice 
of England, Mazzini and Elisha Mulford.”’ 

ABROAD. 

La Union, the autonomist paper of Havana, 
estimates that the war has cost Spain and the 
residents of Cuba $134,000,000 during the past 
year. 

The British Weekly, describing the recent 
Free Church Congress, which we report on 
page 547 says: “No report can give an ad- 
equate idea of the extraordinary buoyancy, 
confidence and even jubilation which charac- 
terized the proceedings. ... All the signs 
were of a rising, hopeful, victorious cause, 
and, what was better still, of a deeper reli- 
gious spirit, and a firm trust in supernatural 
aid. In this is our true hope, ‘ With the risen 
Saviour a!) things rise.’”’ 

Bishop J. M. Thoburn, in The Christian Ad- 
vocate, describing the effect of the policy of 
retrenchment just ordered by the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in India, the field over 
which Bishop Thoburn presides, says: ‘A 
crisis is upon us, and a crisis of the most por- 
tentous character. ... The blow has fallen 
on India first, but the other foreign fields 
will share the same fate if the impending 
crisis is not successfully met. Backward 
movements of this kind are not easily ar- 
rested, They are very apt to gather momen- 
tum rapidly. For several years past the in- 
fluences which are now culminating in im- 
pending disaster have been at work, and if 
not met and mastered quickly they will soon 
be felt in every nook of the foreign field.’’ 
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WANTED, AN ISSUE. 


BY PRES. G. A. GATES, IOWA COLLEGE, 


What are the morally earnest people of 
America going to doin the general line of 
political activity? People of that sort seem 
to be caught at present in this predicament: 
at a time when there is universal demand 
that people of character should actively 
bring that character to bear in politics, 
and an earnest people desire to respond to 
that demand, they are met by the fact that 
there is nothing in our State or national 
politics that is worthy of a man’s moral 
enthusiasm. What great cause is there 
now that a man would be ready and glad 
and count himseli honored to die for? 
‘‘There have been times,” said Henry Wat- 
terson in an address to the students of 
Iowa College, ‘‘when there were political 
issues worth a man’s giving his life to. 
But all there is between the two great par- 
ties now is mighty small politics; and that, 
young people, is exactly what I think.” 
Such a state might be accounted for by a 
condition of profound and peaceful pros- 
perity. But there is too much uneasiness 
in our social and industrial life to admit 
such an explanation, There is enough 
wrong to be righted, but it seems to have 
difficulty in getting itself defined as a clear 
political issue. 

In the questions between the two great 
parties, Democratic and Republican, there 
certainly has not appeared anything in ten 
years that could appeal to the highest there 
isin man. There have been some business 
questions up like the tariff, the silver ques- 
tion, etc., the intricacies of which the wis- 
est of men do not understand and upon 
which the most ignorant have the most 
dogmatic opinions. This world is not so 
poor that any matter of mere gain and loss 
of a material sort can permanently hold the 
sacrificial devotion of men, The general 
political and social apathy sometimes com- 
plained of is accounted for under this fact. 
Give the people an issue about which it is 
worth while to be unapathetic. 

But in the two main parties we all per- 
fectly understand, and none better than the 
politicians, that it is mainly a scramble for 
office. Sometimes it is a mere desire for 
office; in other cases, particularly in munic- 
ipal politics, it is a desire for an oppor- 
tunity for plunder directly or indirectly. 
What is there in all that to bring out the 
best there is in the public life of citizens, 
or what is there to lift politics up to the 
high plane where the res publica, the real 
public interests, should be? 

Not unlikely such an issue may arise 
within the next few years. The prohibi- 
tion party, if it would narrow its issue to 
being simply an anti-saloon party and noth- 
ing else, I believe could command such en- 
thusiasm. The performances of saloon 
politics seem to be blindly forcing that is- 
sue. If it can be clear cut and forced be- 
tween these two things, saloon and anti-sa- 
loon, I believe the moral enthusiasm of the 
country could be aroused to a suflicient ex- 
tent to give an anti-saloon party the balance 
of power which might very soon grow into 
controlling power to every desirable extent. 
If that issue could once be fought out then 
another one could be taken up. 

The people’s party has in it some ele- 
ments that appeal very strongly to the high- 
est qualities in human character, At the 
heart of it it seems to be an honest move- 
ment toward better conditions for the com- 
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mon people. But, alas! That seems to 
have a tendency to fall into the hands of 
the Philistines or stay in the hands of the 
incompetent. It seems to have started 
with the purpose of championing the cause 
of the producing and labor classes. This 
was certainly most praiseworthy, but it is 
to be feared that it is now undertaking too 
many things to accomplish any one cf them. 
It is probable that the country must suffer 
yet more in many ways before it will be 
possible to unite the moral forces of the 
nation on any one great moral issue. 

There are, however, signs all around the 
sky of approaching crises, which give hope 
for the clearing of the ground for some 
great national issues of sufficient size to 
attract the attention of people whose chief 
enthusiasms are for right, and hold atten- 
tion long enough for a fight to a finish. 
Some of these signs are (1) the perfecting 
of the organizations of the money power in 
all great public affairs, (2) the increase in 
number, power and universality of combi 
nations which arbitrarily control prices, 
principally prices of commodities in which 
the poorest of the people are most inter- 
ested, It is easier to exploit the poorest 
people than any others. In the end it will 
be found to be the most fatal to national 
life. (3) A third indication of a possible 
moral issue is the rapidly developing politi- 
cal power of the liquor interest. 

If these forces during the next ten or fif- 
teen years, or perhaps a quarter of a cen 
tury, be allowed to go on increasing as they 
have done during the last quar‘er of a cen- 
tury some issue is quite certain to come to 
the fore in such a way as to prove nation- 
ally redemptive by reason of the fact that a 
union of moral forces of the nation on some 
one line may be forced and that union held 
steady unto some definite accomplishment. 

But, one may object, all these three are 
negative causes, the call nowis to beat some 
evil. One answer is that that is not always 
anything weak or unworthy or unneedful. 
But a more constructive reply is that all 
these are but species under the genus of 
social reform. The essence of all social 
reform in all time is the championing of 
the under classes and helping them along 
up. The condemnation, nota bene, of our 
present order is not so much that some are 
very well to do and cultured, but that they 
are eelfishly rather than Christianly so. 
That is, they are pharisaically glad that 
they are so far removed from all anxiety 
and suffering rather than devoting them- 
selves to making as universal as possible 
those achievements of theirs. There are 
plenty of individual exceptions for exam- 
ples of the better order. 

Socialism at its best, apart from its vaga- 
ries and haste, is seeking what we are all, 
so far as we are right minded and right 
hearted, seeking —a truer helpfulness, a 
wider brotherhood, a profounder mission- 
ary spirit. Such an ideal seems indeed far 
enough removed from present day politics. 
It fairly startles one to reflect how far! It 
ought to be sufficiently shocking that a man 
who has been a public official of one of the 
best of our great commonwealths for a 
quarter century, can deliberately assert 
that in that whole period, in committee or 
caucus or council of any sort, never was the 
question uppermost, What would be the 
most helpful to the people? but always only 
one question, What will be the most advan- 
tageous to the party? 

Give the people of these United States of 
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America a worthy issue of commanding 
moral eminence that has in it some divine 
call to sacrifice, that calls upon a man’s 
purest herdism, and we sball see that the 
spirit of our fathers who heard father Abra- 
ham’s calls of thirty years ago, or of our re- 
moter ancestors of 1776, is not dead but 
only sleeping. 


—_- 


A BARITONE’S PARISH. 


Il. 


BY REV. JAMES M. LUDLOW, D. D. 


There was a motley crowd in the front 
room of a Bowery twenty-cent lodging 
house. The room was the parlor, but the 
occupants called it The Deck, in distinction 
from the rest of the house which was filled 
with bunks. There were hard old soakers 
in periodical state of repentance, or, to 
speak more scientifically, in that state of 
gland-moistening that comes after a certain 
amount of poor beer has permeated the sys- 
tem. There were young prodigals, in there 
for the night because they had no money 
for a night’s carousal elsewhere. There 
was a sprinkling of honest men, thankful 
for even this refuge from the sleety streets. 
There were some two hundred pieces of the 
great human wreck made by the hard times, 
which were beached in Brady’s Harbor, as 
the place was called. 

The usual hubbub had calmed while a 
story-teller, who sat on the edge of a table 
and whose slouched hat and high ulster col- 
lar did not altogether conceal the genial 
face of Dr. Knox, entertained the crowd 
with old army yarns, whicb, as usual with 
such literature, were taken largely from the 
apocryphal portion of our national annals. 

** Bully for you! Give us another!”’’ was 
the encore, emphasiz d with the ratile of 
backgammon boards and boot heels. 

‘*Haven’t any more, but I have a frierd 
here who will bring up the reserves in the 
way of a song.’’ 

‘Song! Song! Rosin your larynx, o!d 
boy!’’ greeted the suggestion, while the 
crowd gathered closer about Vox, and sev- 
eral who bad “turned in’’ for the night 
turned out of their bunks again, minus 
coats and boots. A friendly slap on the 
back by something less than a ten-pound 
hand helped the singer to clear his throat. 

Vox gave them O’Grady’s Goat and one 
or two other classics of the Tenderloin Dis- 
trict, with the rapt appreciation of his audi- 
ence. Tom Moore’s Minstrel Boy to the 
genuine old Irish melody struck the heroic 
chord in the breasts of men, most of whom 
were deserters from the real. battlefields of 
life. Then Vox dropped into a lullaby. 
The tender mother words given in his mas- 
culine tones seemed a burlesque as he be- 
gan, but the deep bass took on the softrees 
and sweetness of a contralto, and made one 
think, if not of a mother cooing to her baby, 
at least of some rough, great-hearted man 
who had found a lost child, and was rock- 
ing it to sleep in his strong arms. More 
than one greasy sleeve got into its owner’s 
eyes before Vox ended. 

‘An’ ’avint ye a Scotch sang, me lad- 
die?”? asked an old fellow, knocking the 
ashes from his pipe against the window- 
sill. 

My Ain Countrie followed. As the music 
floated the thick smoke of the room seemed 
to drift away. The land of birds and 
beauty lay before eyes that for months and 
years had looked only upon the crowded 
misery of stumdom. When the voice ceased 
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the illusion continued for a while, in spite 
of the picking sleet at the window-panes. 

At length the silence was broken by a 
voice that came from a distant corner of 
the room, It repeated the last verse in 
tones a8 pure as those of Vox himself, 
though a high tenor in quality. Some of 
the notes were broken by hiccoughs. 

Vox looked in amazement at the singer— 
a half-drunken, youngish man curled nearly 
double in the chair, which was tipped back 
against the wall. His battered derby and 
unscraped chin did not effectually disguise 
the handsome fellow beneath them. He 
was like the Apollo Belvedere when first 
exhumed from the mud of Antium, 

‘‘Who are you, my friend?’’ asked Vox, 
in as kindly a tone as his surprise allowed, 

‘‘ Friend (hic)? Haven’t got any friend,”’ 
replied the man, and he struck up the verse 
that had just been rendered.  Ilis voice 
was husky at first, but after a few notes it 
clarified itself, as brooks doinrunning. His 
tones became marvelously sweet, touching 
the highest note without the slightest sug- 
gestion of falsetto, It was a transcendent 
voice, one that might have once belonged 
to some spirit and gone astray among men. 
The singer went through the verse this 
time without hiccough or slur, but the in- 
stant he stopped the drunk resumed its 
sway. Down came the chair with a bump 
on to its front legs, which sent the man 
headlong into the arms of Vox, with whom 
he wanted to fight. 

‘*] won’t fight you,’’ said Vox, helpiog 
him back to his seat, ‘‘but I'll dare you to 
sing with me.”’ 

‘*Sin’ wi’ you! ’Cept your challenge. I 
can whip you with my—my tongue (hic) 
as bad as my wife; she (bic) whipped me 
with her (hic) tongue.”’ 

‘‘What shall we sing, old boy?” inquired 
Vox with that easy familiarity which showed 
that he had seen such customers before. 


“ Sin’ a song 0’ sispence, 
Pocket full 0’ rye,” 





sang the man, 

‘Say, what’s the use o’ havin’ your 
pocket full of rye (hic)? D'rather have a 
belly full o’ rye; wouldn’t you (hic)?’’ 

‘* You’ ve enough rye in you for tunight,”’ 
said Vox. ‘Come, pull the cork out of 
your throat, and let’s have a song!”’ 

Vox got a chair and tipped it back by 
the side of the maudlin fellow, then struck 
up Mazzini’s two part song, The Muleteers. 
The stranger joined in. Such singing was 
never heard before or since in Brady’s Har- 
bor, nor, for that matter, in Carnegie Hall. 
After a bar or two the men rose to their 
feet and stood with arms interlocked and 
heads touching as their voices soared in the 
grand finale. 

The noise brought in Brady, who said it 
was ‘‘galoreous,”’ but for all that they’d 
have to “bolt up their chins,’’ as it was 
past twelve o’clock, and the *‘ perlice wasn’t 
80 easy on lodgin’ houses as they was on 
the swill shops.’’ 

‘See here, Vox,” said the Doctor, “I am 
going home alone tonight. Find out your 
pal, Chum him a bit. A man with that 
voice has had culture. Scrape the rust off 
him, and you will find something polished 
beneath, or I am no jadgeof human nature, 
Take him for your parish, Phil.” 

‘‘A heathenish sort of a mission that,”’ 
replied Vox, looking at the fellow, who was 
trying, as he said, to find his night key to 
get his boots off with. 

After a moment’s hesitation, Vox added: 
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‘*All right, Doctor. You've had as hard 
a field with me if it wasn’t so dirty a one. 
I’ll take him for a sobering walk in the 
drizzle, and then get him into better quar- 
ters than he has here.’’ 

Vox had his hands full with this job, and 
at times his arms full too. His companion 
insisted that the Bowery sidewalk, covered 
with sleet, was a toboggan slide, and that 
he was tumbling off the sled. What could 
he do with his protégé? He couldn’t walk 
him or slide him all night. A policeman 
proposed to relieve him of his anxiety by 
taking them both to the station house, but 
was persuaded not to perform this heroic 
exploit by the man’s assurance that his 
pal’s Jegs hadn’t any snakes in them, and 
by Vox’s demonstration that he could stand 
alone. Then Vox thought of the story of 
the Good Samaritan, with rising respect for 
the priest that passed by on the other side, 
Next, having got into the charity business, 
he envied the Samaritan at least his ass, in- 
stead, as Vox soliloquized, ‘‘of making an 
ass of myself.’’ He thought of taking the 
fellow to some hotel, paying for his lodging, 
hiring the clerk to see that he was prop- 
erly sobered off in the morning; but con- 
cluded that, whatever might have been the 
case on the road to Jericho, there was no 
innkeeper on the Bowery whom he could 
trust with such a commission, or who would 
trust him to call in in the morning and 
pay the bill. He could take him back to 
Brady’s Harbor, so he thought, but when 
they turned about the man declared that 
he wouldn’t walk up the toboggan, and 
sat down on the sidewalk for another ride. 
The flash of the lamp of a passing cab let a 
little light in upon his problem. Hailing 
the driver, with whose help he got his load 
into the vehicle, he told him to drive to No. 
— Madison Avenue, where he had his own 
day quarter—elegant rooms fitted up for 
his instruction of the fashionable daughters 
of music at six dollars an hour. Sweezy, 
the janitor, was roused up, and with his 
assistance Vox was able to congratulate 
himself that he had gone “one better”’’ on 
the Good Samaritan in that he had lodged 
his man in finer chambers. He could not 
help laughing at the incongruousness of 
the snoring mass that lay on his elegant 
divan. He thought of Bottom, the weaver, 
with the ass’s head in the Jap of Titania, 
and, as he piled the cushions so that the 
fellow would not tumble off, addressed him 
in the words of the fairy: 

‘*Come, sit thee down upon this flowery bed, 

While I thy amiable cheeks do coy, 

And stick musk roses in thy sleek, smooth head, 
And kiss thy fair, large ears, my gentle joy.” 
But tears are near to laughter, and, as 
Vox contemplated his completed work, he 

had to sit down a moment and cry. 

“It’s a hard sight, sir,’’ said Sweezy, 
‘*but bless you, Mr. Vox, the best of us 
has just sich among our closest friends, 
I wish, sir, as how it was my own boy, 
Tommy, you had found the night.’’ And 
Sweezy cried too. 

Sweezy promised to take an early look 
at the man in the morning when he turned 
on the steam heat. Vox went away to his 
boarding house around the corner, vexed 
at the Doctor for getting him into such a 
scrape, yet feeling down in the depths of 
his heart a satisfaction that more than half 
compensated him for his rough experience. 
He fell asleep thinking of the Good Samar- 
itan, Bottom with the ass’s head, Salvation 
Army lasses and the Prohibition party, and 
in the midst of a horrid dream woke up 
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imagining himself drunk and about to fall 
off a precipice. 

Before breakfast next morning he came 
around to the rooms to look after his 
charge. The fellow had vamosed. Sweezy 
was taking account of the furniture, and, 
though nothing was missing and only a 
lamp shade broken, declared that Vox had 
been victimized by a sharper. 

‘*A regular sharper, sir. 1 thought so 
when you brought him ip. You ought to 
have knowed, sir, at a glance of him what 
he was, You’ve nussed, sir, a wiper in 
your bosom, and its a mercy, sir, a mercy 
if he hasn’t stung you worse. Is your 
pocketbook with you? You ought at least 
to have took off his boots. That spot on 
the cover will never come out without 
piecing it.’’ 

Vox contemplated the scene of his first 
charity exploit much as Bonaparte did the 
battlefield of Waterloo. He had but one 
remark to make, which was, ‘'Sweezy, 
don’t you open your head about this busi- 
ness,”’ 

Vox was not in an amiable mood when 
he met the Doctor the next Sunday night. 
He debated with him the advisability of 
decent people attempting to do slamming 
in the name of either religion or charity. 
He took the ground that the men who had 
themselves been recruited from the dens of 
the city were the only ones to do this work, 
as they train cheetahs to hunt their kind 
and reformed thieves to become detectives. 
The Doctor was half inclined to agree with 
him, not so much from conviction as seeing 
the disgust the business had wrought in the 
mind of his friend. Yethe excused himself 
for having led Vox into this experience on 
the ground that it is Christian duty to try 
to rescue the fallen, even though one does 
not accomplish anything. 

‘*T don’t believe your theory,”’ said Vox, 
warmly, ‘Let buzzards clean up the offal, 
but decent birds had better follow their 
sweeter instincts and keepaway. Onething 
is certain, I am not going to light on such 
moral carrion again,”’ 





To be continued.) 
Sel 
THE OHRISTIAN LIFE,* 
VI. CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP, 
BY REV. FLOYD W. TOMKINS, JR. 


God being our Father it must follow that 
we are all brethren. This should never be 
forgotten by the true Christian. While we 
stand as individuals before God responsi- 
ble each for himself there is also a responsi- 
bility as regards others which cannot be 
evaded. The ‘‘heresy of Cain,’’ ‘‘Am I 
my brother’s keeper?’’ is apt to be perpet- 
uated by Christians who think that they 
are in the world simply to care for their 
own souls and to keep themselves pure. 
‘‘Where is thy brother,” is the ringing 
question which contradicts the heresy and 
makes it impossible for a man to save his 
own life unless he has first lost it, used it 
and worn it out in the service of men. 

Christian fellowship is a necessity. If 
we love God truly we must love God’s chil- 
dren. We serve God inserving them. The 
cry to Christ as he hung upon the cross 
was, and must ever be, a divine truth ap- 
plicable to the servants as to the Master: 
‘‘He saved others; himself he cannot 
save.’ ‘‘Greater love hath no mar than 
this, that a man lay down his life for his 
friends,”’ 


*Copyright, F. W. Tomkins, Jr., 1896. 
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For us nineteenth century Christians this 
fellowship finds its sphere in three particu- 
lars: (1) in church work, (2) in general phil- 
anthropic work and (3) in missionary work. 
Let us see how the Christian is to meet 
these three calls. 

1. When we enter the Christian family, 
the church, through Christ who is the door, 
that family is represented to us by the par- 
ish, the branch of the church which, for the 
time, asks our allegiance. There the first 
call for our service is to be heard, For 
God is a God of order. If every man 
worked as he pleased, in independent effort, 
chaos would result, and harm rather than 
good would follow. The church is like an 
army; it has its sections, its divisions, and 
each soldier must fight where he is placed. 

Churches today are doing more work 
than ever before in Christian history. Par- 
ish houses, parish societies, rescue mis- 

sions and all kinds of ministering agencies 
are felt to be as necessary a part of church 
life as praise and prayer. Worship and 
work are the balanced parts of parish life 
as they are of the personal religious life, 
and rightly so. For Christ has placed the 
church in the world as a regenerating 
power. With her faith, her worship, her 
ministry, she must help men everywhere to 
believe, to pray and to serve the Lord. 

What, then, are we as Christians doing in 
our church? How much, how little? Are 
we Sunday school teachers, missionary 
workers, pastor’s helpers, daughters of the 
King, members of the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew, or of the Brotherhood of Andrew 
and Philip? If not, why not? Perhaps we 
answer that we are not fitted for such work, 
or we bave not the time, or there are more 
workers than there is work. But we would 
not give such answers to Jesus if he asked 
us face to face, Blessed ourselves, we must 
try to bring a blessing to others. ‘Our 
sufficiency is of God.’’ We need not rely 
upon our own fitness. If we are busy at 
home, so much the more reason why we 
should be busy also at church, for at least a 
part of our time is God’s. And if there 
seems to be no place for us we must make a 
place. Every minister is only too glad to 
provide work for his people if they will fol- 
low his leadership and do their best where 
he places them. 

And now how real our Christianity be- 
comes! We are workers with God, part- 
ners with the dear Christ in redeeming the 
world, using what he has given us to bless 
others. Worship means to us strength for 
work. Prayer inspires, praise exalts, truth 
directs. So that we go out of the church 
full of the spirit of ministry. That is real 
Christianity. Not getting, but giving; get- 
ting in order to give. Building up the king- 
dom of Christ in the world, not dreaming 
of a kingdom somewhere else, The king- 
dom is here, It is being established now. 
Read our Lord’s parables and see how he 
makes the kingdom a part of the earth life, 
Leaven hidden in meal, a grain of mustard 
seed growing, talents used, a care for the 
thirsty, the hungry, the sick, the impris- 
oned—those are the pictures Jesus gives of 
the kingdom, everywhere working right- 
eousness, destroying evil, strengthening the 
weak, healing the diseased. The Christian 
life is a battle, but a battle not for our own 
safety, for who ever heard of a soldier try- 
ing to take care of himself regardless of the 
enemy or of the field he isto win? A bat- 


tle to keep others, to save men—that is the 
Christian life. 


Hence, every Christian must 
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be a worker, not only praying: ‘‘ Thy king- 
dom come,” but bringing that kingdom 
with all his might. An idle church mem- 
ber is an impossibility. If you and I are 
Christians we must work in our church, and 
work hard, 

2, But because of our unhappy divisions 
and because, too, the church and the life 
about us (sometimes called secular) are 
somewhat distinct we have opportunities 
calling us outside of the churches. We 
must always count these as secondary calls, 
but they are most important and cannot be 
neglected. Our city or town has great de- 
mands upon us, Schools and hospitals and 
orphanages and nurseries—how many help- 
ers they need! Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s Christian Associations, temper- 
ance societies, reform leagues, industrial 
societies, these all must rely upon Cbris- 
tians for their strength. Men, as a part of 
their religious life, must take an active in- 
terest in civic reform and pure politics and 
women must look into the question of social 
purity and rescue their fallen sisters and 
bring the light of theirown culture to cheer 
the poor through healthy entertainments, 
loan exbibitions, summer rest work and 
similar methods. Girls can touch girls 
through girls’ clubs, boys can help boys 
through boys’ clubs. There is work for all 
in every town and hamlet. 

And there is this also to be remembered, 
that though the church ought to undertake 
this work, yet cannot because of divisions, 
nothing so surely hastens true union as 
united work. Christians working side by 
side grow to understand each other better, 
separations are seen to be faulty, and, lov- 
ing and serving the same dear Lord, they 
grow nearer to each other in the bond of 
peace. 1am convinced that church unity, 
under the Holy Spirit’s guidance, will come 
in no other way. No laws or agreements 
or conferences will make us one, but work- 
ing and weeping side by side, through tears 
and drops of toil, the radiant truth will be 
seen by us all, The poet pictures a great 
fact when he brings together over a child’s 
grave an estranged wife and husband: 


O, there above the little grave 

We kissed again, with tears. 
When the estranged and sadly separated 
parts of Christ’s dear family meet over the 
wounded, suffering, dying children of God, 
then they are led to ‘‘kiss again, with 
tears.”’ 

3. And then there is missionary work. 
The field enlarges from parish and town to 
the world. ‘*The world for Christ’’—noth- 
ing short of that satisfies the Christian. 
‘But what can I do? It is such a big 
world!’’ Yes; but Christ has been pa- 
tiently working all through the years, and 
so must we be patient workers. And we 
can do muchif we will. First, we can be- 
lieve heart and soul in missions. Few of 
us do. We have a general interest, but it 
is vague. ‘Charity begins at home,’’ some 
say. Yes; it begins there, but it does not 
endthere, ‘Their sound is gone out into 
all lands; and their words unto the ends of 
the world.’’ ‘*Go ye into all the world.’’ 
Christ tells his ministers to preach and to 
baptize everywhere. We have no business 
to question and ask why. Here are our 
marching orders and we must obey. No 
man can be a true Christian and not believe 
in missions. Second, we can refuse to 
draw any line as to places. I wish the 
words ‘‘ domestic” and ‘‘ foreign’’ could be 
dropped as regards missions, for we have 
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no right to discriminate. ‘‘God has made 
of one blood all nations of men.’’ Third, 
we can pray. Ab, a little petition every 
night and morning would not take long, 
and fervently offered it would mean so 
much. ‘God, please bless and help all 
missionaries and their work.’’ Suppose 
every Christian prayed simply that every 
day, how long before the multitudes would 
come in? Fourth, we can give. And as we 
give our interest will grow. That admira- 
ble tract, Mrs. Pickett’s Missionary Box, 
tells how closely our daily life may be 
brought to that of those who know not 
God. ‘A penny a blessing’’—do we give 
that? 

These are the parts of fellowship. God 
grant us grace to work together in our 
church, in our home, in missionary effort, 
for the coming of the kingdom. 


THE WHEREABOUTS OF NANSEN. 


BY PROF. G. FREDERICK WRIGHT. 








The minimum period set by Nansen for 
appearing upon the east coast of Greenland 
was three years, which would make him 
due some time next summer, though he 
urged his friends to have no serious anx- 
iety about him should his imprisonment 
in the northern ice continue five years. The 
recent reports concerning him seem the less 
probable from the fact that they emanate 
from the point near the mouth of the Lena 
River from which he set out. So that if 
he has actually returned to that place all 
his theories have proved to be fallacious, 
But this both the world and he could well 
endure, provided he has seen the North 
Pole and returned insafety. There is, also, 
an indefiniteness about the reports which 
is discouraging. It seems incredible that 
so much should have been heard from him 
without hearing more. It is probable, 
therefore, that this rumor will turn out 
to be false, like the others which had been 
circulated during the past year. 

The evidence of the ice movement past 
the North Pole, upon which Nansen was 
depending for the success of his expedition, 
is at once impressive and interesting, and 
is, I believe, much stronger than many per- 
sons in high positions have been ready to 
grant. In the first place, a stream of floe 
ice does constantly pass from the north of 
Spitzbergen down the east coast of Green- 
land and, after rounding Cape Farewell, is 
carried by the currents 300 miles up the 
west coast. In the winter and spring of 
1870 the crew of the ill-fated ship Hansa 
actually spent 200 days upon this ice, hay- 
ing floated meanwhile more than 500 miles 
in a direct line, coming out near Cape Fare- 
well. Inthe second place, Siberian wood is 
the sole dependence of the natives in south- 
western Greenland. Indeed, this supply is 
so regular that it can be calculated upon 
about as certainly as the return of the sea- 
sons. One of the most exciting experiences 
of a trip to the west coast of Greenland is 
the encountering of this driftwood as it is 
slowly moving along with the Spitzbergen 
ice floe, which obstructs access to south- 
western Greenland. The course of its jour- 
ney must have been very nearly that which 
Nansen laid out for himself. 

But, in the third place, Nansen relied 
upon what he believed to be direct and 
positive evidence that certain relics from 
the Jeannette, which was crushed in the 
ice north of the Lena River in 1881, were 
actually found upon an ice floe off the coast 
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of southwestern Greenland three years 
later. Among these relics, according to 
Mr. Lytzen, was (1) a list of provisions, in 
the handwriting and with the signature of 
Captain De Long; (2) a written list of the 
boats of the Jeannette; (3) ‘‘a pair of trou- 
sers made of oiled linen, marked ‘Louis 
Noros,’’? who was one of the survivors of 
the Jeannette. These relics were forwarded 
to a friend in Copenhagen, who, after keep- 
ing them some time, sent them to the inter- 
national exhibition at Amsterdam. When 
this closed they were returned to Copen- 
hagen in a wooden case and were stored in 
the loft of their owner’s house. The owner 
dying soon after they were neglected, and 
his wife, ignorant of their value, since they 
appeared to be nothing but trash, destroyed 
them in clearing out the garret; so that 
when Nansen went to examine them he 
was three months too late. Nevertheless, 
the evidence, which had been published, 
was so detailed and convincing that he 
accepted the truth of the story, notwith- 
standing the attempts of certain prominent 
American authorities to discredit it. Dr. 
Dall of the Smithsonian Institution consid- 
ers them to have been some rubbish thrown 
off from the Yantic, which went up to 
Smith Sound in search of the Proteus in 
1883. But Nansen claims that the Eskimos 
certainly did not know enough to perpe- 
trate such a hoax. It was more likely, he 
said, that these relics floated with the Spitz. 
bergen ice from the Siberian Sea than that 
such a mistake should have been made by 
an intelligent Danish officer. Furthermore, 
the course of the currents from the mouth 
of Smith Sound would not carry the ice 
tloes to southwestern Greenland, but rather 
to Labrador. 

There is, therefore, good reason yet to 
look for the arrival of Nansen’s party on 
the southeast coast of Greenland some time 
during the coming summer or the summer 
after. The eyes of all the world will now 
turn with intensest interest to the borders 
of the ice floes that year after year move in 
solemn procession between Iceland and 
Greenland. As astronomers sweep the 
heavens with their telescopes to catch the 
first glimpse of a returning comet, so will 
the adventurous seamen in these mysteri- 
ous waters scan the horizon to catch the 
first sight of any indications of human life 
among these masses of floating ice. If any 
shall be discovered they will be the occa- 
sion of as much greater and more thrilling 
interest to the world as a man is greater 
than the clods of earth upon which he 
treads, 


THE FEDERATION OF BRITISH NON- 
OONFORMISTS. 


BY OUR ENGLISH REPRESENTATIVE. 





Readers of The Congregationalist have al- 
ready been made acquainted with the origin, 
development and aims of the movement for 
the federation of the evangelical free churches 
of England and Wales. Of the four con- 
gresses held, this at Nottingham, March 9-12, 
is by far the most important, representative, 
inspiring and successful. The 300 local coun- 
cils which now exist in various parts of the 
country sent representatives to the number 
of 500. They comprise Wesleyan, Primitive, 
United Free and New Connexion Methodists, 
Congregationalists, Baptists, Presbyterians, 
Friends, etc., but the basis of representation 
is territorial, not denominational. As Mr. 
Hugh Price Hughes put it in his presidential 
address; 


We are not here as denominationalists, but 
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simply as evangelical free churchmen. The 
surprising thing is that the various dissenting 
communions, whose points of difference are 
insignificant compared with their points of 
agreement, have not ere this drawn together. 
The federation that is now taking place will 
enormously increase their power in aggres- 
sive Christian work, in the fight, which is not 
yet ended, for religious liberty, and in counter- 
acting the wave of sacerdotalism that is now 
sweeping over the country. 

Civic recognition of the congress was given 
by the mayor, who issued a thousand invita- 
tions to a reception at the castle, and the 
sheriff, who on the following days entertained 
the delegates at tea. Thus Nonconformity, 
which has long been officially snubbed, is 
slowly assuming its right place in the state 
and receiving due recognition. Even the 
London Times, which until recently com- 
pletely ignored dissent, has given consider- 
able space to appreciative articles on the 
congress. 

Rev. J. H. Jowett, Dr. Dale’s successor at 
Birmingham, preached the sermon with which 
the congress opened. The discourse was an 
eloquent plea for intenser devotion to the 
personal Christ. The president’s address, 
which followed, was a masterly analysis of 
the federation movement, its cause and sig- 
nificance, and an unanswerable statement of 
the Nonconformist position. Mr. Hughes 
traced the remarkable progress of the move- 
ment to two causes—the entire disappear- 
ance of internal differences among Noncon- 
formists, who are at one in essentials and 
agree to differ on minor poivts, and the mod- 
ern revival of extreme medieval clericalism, 
such as ‘would have shocked Archbishop 
Laud himself.” 

The discussion on Church and Press will 
long live in the memory of those who heard 
it. Much interest had been excited by the 
announcement of Dr. Robertson Nicoll’s name 
as opener. [Dr. Nicoll edits The British 
Weekly and The Expositor.—Ep ] The doctor 
rarely emerges from what he is pleased to call 
his ‘ editorial obscurity,’’ and, inthe words of 
Mr. Hughes, “ It was an immense satisfaction 
to many, who have for years owed him much, 
to have the great privilege of looking upon 
the face and hearing the voice of our greatest 
editor.’’ It had been feared that Dr. Nicoll 
would not be equal to the physical strain of 
reading his paper and making his voice heard, 
but so sympathetic were his hearers that 
when he rose to speak there fell upon the 
assembly a great hush, which was only broken 
when some specially fine passage stirred them 
to the depths. Dr. Nicoll’s suggestion that 
the national council should appoint a publi- 
cation committee to aid in the production of a 
penny Spectator, and another committee, with 
Principal Fairbairn as chairman, to prepare 
for the young a catechism of views Noncon- 
formists hold in common, will receive the 
careful consideration of the executive. Fol- 
lowing Dr. Nicoll, Mr. A. E. Fletcher [Mr. 
Fletcher formerly edited the Daily Chronicle 
and now edits The New Age.—Ep.], than whom 
no man has higher ideals in journalism, or, 
indeed, in any department of life, complained 
that newspapers publish much that they 
should not and little that they should. If 
there had been a daily paper in Jerusalem at 
the time, the editor would not have thought 
it worth while to report the Sermon on the 
Mount. Mr. Percy Bunting doubted whether 
a journal on the lines of the Spectator could 
be produced for a penny, whilst Dr. Lunn was 
not prepared to admit that in order to be a 
power a paper must pay its way, for when the 
Pall Mall Gazette was most influential—not 
now, ‘‘ when it sings Yankee Doodle to the 
tune of Rule, Britannia,’ but under Mr. Stead 
—it was run at a loss. 

The congress sermon was delivered by Dr. 
Joseph Parker, who has scarcely ever been 
known to preach at such length. For over 
an hour he spoke with wonderful vigor 
for a man of nearly sixty-six on Mark 
16: 15—‘* Preach the gospel,” with the em- 
phasis on ‘“gospel.’”’ He restated in broad 
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terms the evangelical position as he con- 
ceives it and denounced those who, receiving 
evangelical money, preach Unitarian doc- 
trine. In one sense he claimed to be a Uni- 
tarian himself. ‘‘ Unity is harmonized and 
co-operative complexity. Unity is not loneli- 
ness. They who deny the deity of the Son 
are not Unitarians, they are solitarians.’”’ 
Next morning the doctor was again to the 
fore at a conference. His text was the same, 
the emphasis this time being on the first word, 
‘*preach.” Urging that the preacher must, 
before everything else, have authority, he 
said the first authority is revelational—the 
Bible—and reiterated his belief in the virgin 
motherhood as one of the doctrines without 
which there could be no preaching. ‘‘ Preach- 
ers, don’t write a little postcard of your own; 
like Nehemiah, produce the King’s letters.” 
Dr. Monro Gibson, in a modest address, defined 
the great want of the age as the union of 
evangelical fervor with largeness and breadth 
of view. The needed combination, too often 
lacking, is learning and spiritual intensity. 
Dr. Mackennal took up two words in Dr. 
Parker’s address, ‘‘ authority ’’ and “ corrob- 
oration,” feeling there is a danger of the older 
men pressing a little hardly upon the con- 
sciences and sensibilities of younger men, 
who are longing to have the sense of author- 
ity, but know they cannot have it in the 
same way that the Roman and Anglican 
preacher has it. They were passing through 
one of the most tremendous processes to 
which the soul of man could be subjected— 
the verification of their religious beliefs. 

The conference on social questions was one 
of the most practically useful of thea numer- 
ous discussions. Dealing with Temperance 
Mr. Joshua Rowntree, J. P., mentioned that 
29 per cent. of the total convictions of drunk- 
enness in Britain are convictions of women, 
upwards of 10,000 women being annually con- 
victed for this offense in London, where one- 
fourth of the whole people die either in work- 
house, hospital or lunatic asylum. Mr, John 
Hawke, secretary of the Anti Gambling 
League, characterized by Mr. Hughes as a 
true prophet of God, who, with great moral 
courage, enthusiasm and devotion is attack- 
ing one of the vilest social curses of England 
and the empire, showed how insidiously and 
rapidly the evil is spreading and indicated 
the legislation needed to counteract it. One 
gratifying announcement was that the num- 
ber of newspapers which will not oppose a 
total prohibition by legal enactment of the 
betting odds is growing. He insisted on the 
necessity of the separation from the demoral- 
izing system of betting of the heir to the 
throne, who, as a member of the Jockey Club, 
is, according to the highest legal advice, a 
joint-keeper of acommon gaming house, liable 
to fine and imprisonment. Mr. C. F. Aked’s 
paper on The Fight for Social Purity was a 
most earnest, eloquent plea. His experience 
has shown him that the liquor party and the 
impurity party are practically one. On one 
occasion he counted forty-four fallen women 
come out of one liquor saloon in ten minutes 
and sixty-six more at closing time. He men- 
tioned that a list had been published of nine 
murders of temperance workers committed 
at the bidding of the liquor men. 

All the large buildings in Nottingham were 
used by the congress and every meeting was 
crowded. But the great hall in which the 
closing meeting was held could have been 
filled over and over again. It was for young 
people and the speakers were Ian Maclaren, 
Dr. Berry and Silas K. Hocking. Dr. Berry 
claimed far Nonconformists the right to call 
themselves churchmen, and even high church- 
men, they being so high that they will not 
allow pope or monarch to take the place of 
Christ. ‘‘ Weare Protestants because we pro- 
test against the headship of the Pope, Non- 
conformists because we do not conform to an 
act of Parliament which a degraded House 
of Commons hai no business to pass, and Dis- 
senters because we dissent from the Erastian 
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doctrine of union or identity between church 
and state.’”’ But all these terms were negative 
and relative, catholic and apostolic churchmen 
being their truest appellation. It is interest- 
ing to note that as Dissenter gave place to Non- 
conformist, the latter term is now yielding to 
that of Free Churchman. Mr. Hocking, in a 
passionate speech on Nonconformists as Citi- 
zens, impressed on his bearers their civic re- 
sponsibilities and pleaded for the beautifica- 
tion of our towns, and better homes for the 
people. Naturally, interest centered in the 
speech of Ian Maclaren, whose theme was 
the Historical Inheritance of Nonconformists. 
He gave a vivid sketch of the traditions, spirit 
and achievements of the Paritans, not the 
least remarkable feature being his judicial 
fairness to both sides. Puritanism made a 
great mistake in supposing that any kingdom 
of God could be established by the sword, and 
it reaped the reward of its mistake. But if 
they failed, they shed their blood for those 
who followed, and it was high failure and the 
gain was real. When the Puritan army dis- 
persed they sheathed their swords, but the 
iron of the men went into the blood of the 
English people. “It was their spirit,” said 
Dr. Watson, in a passage that was more ap- 
plauded than any other, “‘ that created that 
great England across the water, with which, 
as we believe in God and in the bonds of blood 
and faith, we must ever live in friendship.” 
In the course of the congress it was decided 
to send tothe American churches a memorial, 
pledging the assembly and those represented 
to work for the establishment of a permanent 
tribunal of arbitration in matters of difficulty 
between the two countries. 

Dr. Monro Gibson succeeds Mr. Hughes in 
the presidency of the National Council. Dr. 
Mackennal, to whom is due in no small meas- 
ure the success of the congress, and indeed 
of the whole federation movement, was re- 
elected secretary, and Mr. Law, a minister of 
the United Methodist Free Church Connexion, 
who has shown special aptitude and zeal, has 
been set apart to organize local councils 
throughout the country. By the generosity 
of Messrs. Cadbury and others the council 
has at disposal, for the next five years, £600 
a year, with which to assist ministers or lay- 
men who become local secretaries. A circu- 
lating theological library is to be established 
for the benetit of country pastors. Next year 
the congress meets in London. 

Nottingham, March 13. 


IS HARVARD DIVINITY SOHOOL 
DENOMINATIONAL? 


BY REV. THEODORE BERLE. 


The time seems fitting once more to dis- 
cuss the question whether or no Harvard 
Divinity School is a denominational institu- 
tion It is true beyond a doubt that outside 
a radius of ten miles from Boston the great 
majority of people believe the school is Uni- 
tarian. In Boston itself, also, it is safe to say 
that a large number hold this view. The 
conelusion is reached, however, by looking 
only at ths past and ignoring the present. 

For many years and until recently the 
school was practically Unitarian. This was 
partially due to the fact that its founders 
were Unitarians, but more largely due to the 
fact that for two generations, at least, Uni- 
tarians supported it. Butin the constitution 
drawn up by the founders a clause distinctly 
prescribed that ‘‘ no assent to the peculiari- 
ties of any denomination of Christians shall 
be required either of the instructors or stu- 
dents.’’ Hence no real responsibility for its 
denominationalism rested upon the founders. 
Unitarian dollars and cents gave the school 
its Unitarian cast. 

A little more than a decade and a half ago 
the need of a further endowment was felt and 
it was proposed to ask for the sum of $130,000. 
With the school practically Unitarian, an un- 
qualified appeal to the Unitarians of the 
country for so large an amount of money 
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meant a definite commitment to Unitarian 
denominational limits. The purpose of Pres- 
ident Eliot, however, was to bring the school 
into line with the unsectarian policy of the 
university. Hence he felt himself constrained 
to use the following language at a meeting 
held to miks the arrangements for raising 
the amount of money needed: 

The Harvard Divinity School is not dis- 
tinctively Unitarian, either by its constitu- 
tion or by the intention of its founders. The 
doctrines of the unsectarian sect, called in 
this century Unitarians, are indeed entitled 
to respectful exposition in the school so long 
as it exists, simply because the school was 
founded and for two generations at least has 
been supported by Unaitarians. But the gov- 
ernment of the university cannot undertake 
to appoint none but Unitarian teachers, or to 
grant any peculiar favors to Unitarian stu- 
dents. They cannot, because the founders of 
the school, themselves Unitarians, imposed 
upon the university the following funda- 
mental rule for its administration: ‘That 
every encouragement shall be given to seri- 
ous, impartial and unbiased investigation of 
Christian truth, and that no assent to the 
peculiarities of any denomination .of Chris- 
tians shall be required, either of the instruct- 
ors or students.” 

With such a p!ain statement by the presi- 
dent of the university there could be no pos- 
sible misconception as to the future basis 
upon which the school wasto rest. And there 
was none. Every subscription was pledged 
and accepted upon the distinct understand- 
ing that the practically Unitarian Harvard 
Divinity School was to be superseded by the 
avowedly undenominational Harvard Divin- 
ity School. And the rule laid down by the 
founders for the administration of the school 
has siace controlled the appointment of pro- 
fessors and the patronage of students. Within 
the past six years members of seven ditferent 
denominations have been enrolled in its corps 
of instructors, distributed as follows: 

Uni‘arians 9, Orthodox Congregationalists 
5, Baptist 1, Episcopalians 2, Methodist 1, 
Presbyterian 1, Friend 1. 

In the past two years representatives of 
nine different denominations have beenamong 
its students. 

1894-5. Unitarians 21, Orthodox Congre- 
gationalists 10, Methodists 5, Baptists 4, Dis- 
ciples 4, Episcopalians 3, Christians 2, Pres- 
byterian 1, Friend 1. 

1895-6. Orthodox Congregationalists 14, 
Unitarians 11, Presbyterians 5, Episcopalians 
3, Methodists 4, Baptists 2, Disciple 1, Chris- 
tian 1. 

The enrollment of 1892-5 contributed to 
the denominations as ministers, settled over 
churches, the following: 

Unitarians 21, O:-tbodox Congregationalists 
16, Episcopalians 3, Methodists 3. Presbyteri- 
ans 3, Baptists 2, Disciples 2, Tbe rest are 
engaged in various kinds of work—teachers, 
college settlement workers, students abroad, 
preachers or teachers in Japan, and unknown. 

Incidentally, I may remark that I was com- 
pelled to ascertain these statistics by a per- 
sonal canvass, as the school has kept no 
official record as to denominational distinc- 
tions. The figures are presented merely to 
show the actual state of affairs when viewed 
from the standpoint of denomination. 

But this very tabulation of the denomina- 
tional personnel of the school is liable to 
cause @ grave misconception. This hetero- 
geneous gathering of adherents to various 
shades of religious opinion may appear as a 
little from everywhere and not much from 
anywhere. Yet, while there is a diversity of 
interests, there is a supreme unity of spirit. 
Denominational difference finds no place for 
mention, much less for discussion, in the lec- 
ture-room. The aim is an earnest search for 
the truth of God and a manly respect for in- 
dividual preference of interpretation. The 
instructors seek to prepare and the students 
design to become efticient workers in the 
kingdom of God with the Christ-life as the 
ideal. The principle is recognized that there 
are many membars but one body. The presi- 
dent’s words that ‘‘there is no more harmo- 
nious faculty in the university, and none 
more completely devoted to the unbiased 
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search for truth,” and that “the quality of 
the students of this school has been so much 
improved that they now constitute the most 
highly educated body of professional students 
connected with the university, and are dis- 
tinguished for capacity, enthusiasm and de- 
votion to duty,” are pre-eminently true. 

In Harvard Divinity School there is no 
danger of the students for the ministry to di- 
vorce the mind, to quote Principal Fairbairn, 
‘from contact with reality, from their legiti- 
mate share in the intellectual life and inter- 
ests of today.”’ The past year more than 200 
college men attended courses given by the 
Divinity faculty, and this year the number is 
probably as large again, while a large per- 
centage of the studentsin the Divinity Schoo} 
are enrolled in one or more courses in the 
other departments of the university. 

Hence the student has abundant opportu- 
nity “to know himself” by learning to know 
men in other callings than his own, “ while 
he and they are being educa‘ed together.’ 
If ‘“‘theclogy loses half its significance when 
studied out of relation to the other sciences 
or departments of knowledge”’ he is in no 
peril on that score. In a university of over 
three thousand students, with a large number 
of whom he is constantly coming in contact 
in the lecture-room, in the Memorial Hal) 
Dining Association and elsewhere, he appre- 
ciates that ‘there is nothing that so prevents 
a possible turning into an actual enemy as 
living face to face with him as a neighbor.” 
He indorses the sentiment that ‘isolation 
means alienation; sectional studies produce 
estranged students.” Llarvard Divinity 
School is, though small in numbers, an 
undenominational, “free trans-Atlantic re- 
public of divinity.’ 


SS 


THE OASE OF REV. WILLIAM T. 
BROWN. 


At the request of the Congregational churck 
in Madison, Ct., a council was held there 
on Tuesday, March 24, to consider certain 
charges against the teachings of the pastor, 
Rev. William T. Brown, a graduate of Yale 
Divinity School in 1895. 

The council consisted of the New Haven 
East Consociation, together with the Cen- 
ter, United and Howard Avenue Churches of 
New Haven, the church in Meriden, the First 
Church in Middletown and Professors Bras- 
tow and Porter of Yale Divinity School. The 
request for the council was signed by sixty- 
six members of the church, while papers ex- 
pressing confidence in the pastor had been 
signed by 150 members of the church and 
more than 200 of the congregation. Of the 
sixty-six remonstrants, many had wishdrawn 
from attendance up?n the services of the 
church and from its support. The case of the 
minority was conducted by Rev. Dr. Blake of 
New London, who, at their request and with 
the advice of others, consented to act as their 
counselor, sifting their evidence, formulating 
their charges and conducting the examination 
of witnesses) The wisdom of this method of 
procedure was fully vindicated by the result. 
Dr. Blake’s efforts contributed greatly to a 
speedy and happy ending of the investigation. 


THE CHARGES, 


The charges, to which in each case specific 
proofs were added, were that in reference to 
the atonement, the incarnation, the Trinity 
and the authority of the Bible Mr. Brown's 
teachings were contrary to Scripture and to 
the views commonly held in evangelical Con- 
gregational churches. 


THE TRIAL. 


After testimony had been received on all 
points, Mr. Brown presented an elaborate and 
able defense in which he reaffirmed the state- 
ments of belief made by him at his installa- 
tion two years ag», and showed by citations 
from his sermons that some of the sayings 
attributed to him were serious misunder- 
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atandings of his actual words, while others 
were put in a new light by their connection. 

The council in private session voted that 
the charges were not sustained. Its most dif- 
ficult task, however, remained to be done. 
Heresy they did not find in the views of Mr. 
Brown, but a serious breach, threatening to 
divide the church, was only too evident, and 
in regard to this they were called to act and 
advise. The result of much deliberation was 
embodied through a committee in the report 
given below. 

The report was adopted on Wednesday 
noon, ana in the early afternoon a large audi- 
ence of both parties gathered to hear the ver- 
dict, which was read by Rev. Dr. Newman 
Smyth, chairman of the committee. It was 
accepted with fitting words by the pastor, for 
himself and the church, and by the minority, 
through theirchairman. Earnest words were 
added by two members of the council, by Rev. 
Mr. Gallup, the pastor emeritus, and by the 
moderator, Rev. D. M. James, and amid deep 
feeling and the evident movings of the spirit 
of forgiveness a memorable scene was brought 
to a close. 

To wost of those present the occasion was 
significant not chiefly because the ‘‘ new the- 
ology’ received a new vindication, but be- 
cause @ healing touch seemed to have been 
jaid upon a deep and sore wound in a church 
of Christ. Many who had not been hopeful 
of rendering help in this case went away with 
new confidence in the power of the fellowship 
of cur churches to do what authority cannot 
do, not only to keep the faith and to right 
wrongs, but to make effectual the spirit of the 
gospel of reconciliation. 


THE DECISION OF THE COUNCIL, 


From the first settlement cf New England, 
ter Congregational churches have always in- 
sisted on the importance cf an educated min- 
istry. Being a denomination of Christians 
without a prescribed form of doctrinal belief, 
the liberty of each church has made it a m“t- 
ter of necessity that it should have a pastor 
and teacher able to expound the Word of God 
as it is found in the only acknowledged au- 
thority for our churches, the Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments. For this pur- 
pose it was required that they be learned men, 
acquainted with the original languages in 
which these Scriptures were composed, and 
able to tell their people cf the historical set- 
ting and circumstances in the light of which 
each of the sacred books is to be read and un- 
derstood. 

To guard against the danger of false teach- 
ing in these and all respects, the rights of 
every member of the church were protected 
by his privilege of appeal to consociation or 
council of neighboring churches, should he 
believe the views taught by his pastor errone- 
ous. It is aright to be dearly cherished, for 
without it no orderly and definite system of 
Congregational faith and worship could exist. 

A large number of the members of the 
church in Madison have taken this mode of 
satisfying themselves whether the teachings 
of their pastor are orare not warranted by,the 
Scriptures, as interpreted by the churches of 
our order. Under the usages of our denomi- 
nation, a decision by a proper consociation or 
council is the final authority, so far as there 
is any authority superior to that of the indi- 
vidual church and the individual members of 
it. 

The Congregational ministry of the present 
day would rot be true to the principles cf 
their fathers if they did not follow them in 
endeavoring to read the Bible in the best 
light that the closest study and highest learn- 
ingcan give. The result of their labors and 
of Biblical study on the part of Christian 
scholars in all denominations has been, dar- 
ing the last quarter of a century, to give a 
clearer meaning to much which had before 
been obscure, to remove the foundation of 
many of the stcck arguments of infidelity, 
and elevate our conceptions of the nature of 
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God and the duty of man. The education for 
the ministry which the pastor of the church 
at Madison has received has made him ac- 
quainted with these views of truth, and he 
has naturally desired to share them with his 
people. 

They differ in some points from those that 
were formerly entertained in many New Eng- 
land pulpits, but the founders of the Congre- 
gational churches were always ready to avow 
their hope that more light would yet break 
forth from his holy word. Liberty of con- 
science was never more fully claimed as the 
right of every man than in one of the articles 
of the Saybrook Platform, under which this 
church was originally consociated : 

God alone is Lord of the conscience and 
hath left it free from the doctrines and com- 
mandments of men which are in anything 
contrary to his word, or not contained in it; 
so. that to believe such doctrines, or to obey 
such commands out of conscience, is to betray 
true liberty of conscience; and the requiring 
of an implicit faith, and an absolute and blind 
obedience, is to destroy liberty of conscience 
and reason also. [Confession of Faith, chap- 
ter 21, section 2 ] 

In accordance with these principles of the 
churches of our faith and order, and in view 
of all the evidence presented to us by both 
parties, this council of the consociation and 
invited churches render the following result: 

1. We find the first, second, third and fourth 
charges preferred by the minority of the 
church in Madison against their pastor, Rev. 
William T. Brown, not proven. The fifth 
charge was withdrawn by the complainants. 
None of the charges, therefore, have been 
sustained, 

In reaching this result and in communicat- 
ing the advice which we have been asked by 
this church to give the council record with 
gratification the fact that the matters which 
have been brought before us do not relate to 
any personal grievances and that without 
bitterness of feeling both parties have sought 
conscientiously and fairly to lay before us the 
theological difficulties, which are the main 
cause of the existing differences in the 
church, 

2. The courcil would recognize the fact 
that these theolegical difficulties have arisen 
naturally from a difference between the point 
of view held by some members of the church 
in accordance with their previous training 
and habits of Christian thcught and the point 
of view to which their new pastor has been 
led in the course of bis Biblical studies and 
by his intense desire to preach a livirg Christ 
for the life of our own time. 

3. The council further recognize the fact 
that in consequence of this difference of men- 
tal attitude with regard to important truths 
the aggrieved members of the church, in their 
hearing and recollection of some vver-strenu- 
ous expressions cf their pastor, have been led 
to the conclusion that his teachings have de- 
parted from the essential beliefs which are 
commonly held in our churches. 

4. The council, after careful examination of 
these alleged points of doctrinal divergence, 
having come to the conclusion that the charges 
as made by the minority are not sustained, 
express their belief and expectation that this 
judgment on their part will have decisive 
weight with all whose minds have been thus 
perplexed and troubled. .We desire explic- 
itly to bear record that these persons have 
followed the proper mode of making their 
protest against what has appeared to them to 
be the erroneous teachings of their pastor and 
that they have conscientiously sought to pro- 
tect what they conceived to be the faith and 
best interests of this church. We now advise 
and urge them, with the same conscientious- 
ness and devotion, toreturn to their full priv- 
ileges and duties in this church and, seeking 
to divest their minds of previous misgivings 
and possible misunderstandings, to listen 
anew to the teachings of this pulpit in the 
earnest desire to receive such positive and 
vital truths as may be found in the sermons 
of their pastor, and, should any expressions 
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of their pastor hereafter seem to them to be 
unfamiliar and perplexing, to seek in friendly 
and repeated conferences with him for further 
light and happier mutual understanding. We 
earnestly urge the minority to make this ef- 
fort to meet their pastor in this attitude and 
desire, bearing in mind the necessity which, 
from time to time, he may feel to be imposed 
upon him of ministering to other minds in 
other needs than their own and remembering 
that the new doubts of a new age may best be 
met by new methods of Christian teaching 
and fuller knowledge of God’s Word. 

5. The council, having sustained tie major- 
ity in its support of the ministry of the pas- 
tor of this church, do therefore with the more 
urgency advise them to pay kindly respect to 
the tender scruples of any who may have dif- 
fered from them in words of doctrine and in 
all possible ways to endeavor to render this 
church of their common covenant and devo- 
tion, on account of this trial of their faith, 
more thanever befcre a homeof mutual trust, 
forbearance and helpfulness for all its mem- 
bers. 

6. The council kindly bear testimony to the 
admirable spirit and candor, as well as to the 
clearness and ability, with which Rev. Mr. 
Brown has presented his views in their hear- 
ing, and we also witness to his overmastering 
sense of the truth of his message of the divine 
Christ for the life of the world. The council 
recognize the difticulty which confronts any 
intelligent and scholarly ministry of speak- 
ing the truths which may be helpful in lifting 
some minds immersed in modern doubt up 
into clearer light, without at the same time 
disturbing other minds happily settled in 
familiar ways of faith; and we would there- 
fore place on record our conviction that the 
needs of both these conditions of mind should 
be borne w ceasingly as the burden of the 
ministry of the word; and we consequently 
counsel and confidently expect that the pas- 
tor of this church will seek, in all possible 
ways consistent with his own inner fidelity 
to truth, to make his teaching here a ministry 
of reconciliation for all in this church and 
copgregatior, that these who have been dir- 
turbed and estranged by their natural inter. 
pretation of some unguarded expressions cf 
his may be led to understand him better, and 
to appreciate the constructive aim and Chris- 
tian loyalty of his ministry as a whole. 

7. The council, having come to this result, 
render to all parties this admonition and ad- 
vice in the firm belief that there is nothing in 
the differences which have been laid before 
them which cannot be removed, and which 
shculd not be forgotten,in the exercise of 
mutual Christian confidence and forbearance ; 
and we would express cur earnest hope that 
the future of this ancient church, and the fu- 
ture ministry of this young brother, already 
beloved of many, may prove to be filled with 


the fruits of grace, love and peace. x 
PROFESSOR GENUNG AT THE OLD 
SOUTH. 


The last of the notable course of Lenten lec- 
tures at the Old South Church was given last 
Sunday evening by Pref. J. F. Genung of 
Amherst College, his subject being Israel 
from the Exile to the Advent. Some schol- 
ars look upon this period of 538 years, which 
has been characterized as the Israelitish 
Dark Ages, as an era of backward movement, 
but the lecturer sought to prove that the irk- 
some night of legalism had its starlight and 
that with no real retrogression the time was 
advancing to its fullness in the coming of the 
Messiah. 

The release from captivity was the new 
birth of the nation. Only a remnant, however, 
returned to Palestine—about 50,000 fervent 
enthusiasts, kindled by prophetic hope, men 
like the heroic souls of the Mayflower. They 
became the center of Israel’s hope while the 
majority who chose to remain in Babylcn were 
not without their mission in the dissemine- 
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tion of the truth throughout other lands and 
nations. The speaker traced the history of 
the remnant, showing how the prophetic, or as 
we should say, missionary, spirit inspired Is- 
rael to rebuild their temple, to re-establish 
their worship, making Jerusalem not a politi- 
cal center but a spiritual capital. He de- 
scribed the gradual growth of a lax and 
worldly spirit, against which the last prophet, 
Malachi, directs his message, and finally dwelt 
upon the birth of Judaism with its inflexible 
laws, making Israel henceforth a nation of 
legalism. 

The last four centuries were years of quiet 
education, with the law for a schoolmaster, 
and of spiritual readjustment in preparation 
for the Messiah. The national consciousness 
gradually died, and in its place we find rising 
and deepening that individual consciousness 
which leads a soul to recognize its own re- 
sponsibility to God. Moreover, the Jewish 
nation became as never before, as no other 
nation ever had become, the people of a book. 
Professor Genung emphasized our indebted- 
ness to Jewish Scribism, which, in forming 
the Old Testament canon, collected, sifted 
and edited the scattered Hebrew literature 
covering ten centuries. Thus was the nation 
prepared by manifold influences to find the 
prophecy which brought Israel back from the 
exile fulfilled in the Christ. 


EE —EEE 


A PLEA FOR A OONSTRUOTIVE 
THEOLOGY. 

The Boston Ministers’ Meeting last Monday 
listened to a paper by Rev. William E. Bar- 
ton, D. D., answering an article in the De- 
cember North American Review, in which 
Prof. Goldwin Smith characterized the Old 
Testament as Christianity’s Millstone. ‘‘ This 
assumption,” said Dr. Barton, ‘ proceeds 
upon the assumption that the Old Testa- 
ment is to be regarded as co-ordinate with 
the New as final authority in doctrine and 
practice. But this is not the view of the 
ehurch If the Old Testament thus be re- 
garded, its confessed inferiority in point of 
doctrine and morality would make ita mill- 
stone, but the true view makes it a step- 
ping-stone in the progress of revelation. 
He who will read the article for its admis- 
sions will find much common ground between 
Professor Smith and conservative Christian- 
ity. It is better to make the most of this than 
to take issue before we come to the parting of 
the ways. Professor Smith admits that the 
Hebrew Scriptures are ‘a manifestation of 
the divine,’ and as such are entitled to ‘a 
place in our love and admiration forever.’ 
It is better not to force a man who can say 
this to declare himself an enemy of the Bible, 
for such heis not. Itis time for a construct- 
ive theory of revelation, of creation, of the 
fall and of redemption. A theory of revela- 
tion that is both Biblical and rational, in ac- 
cord with conservative opinion and advanced 
scholarship, holds that all truth is from God, 
wherever found. Every God-breathed writ- 
ing and, also, every God-breathed suggestion 
—for the suggestion must precede the writing 
—is profitable. This makes room for inspira- 
tion wherever men have sought God, and ex- 
hibits it pre-eminently in the Bible. There is 
naught infallible save one—that is God. 

“ The true theory of revelation is that God, 
who spoke in divers fragments and sundry 
manners, has spoken also in his Son, whose 
spirit still leads into new truth. 

‘* A constructive doctrine of creation holds 
that God has given, in the Bible, a view of 
the progress of creation and of man as related 
to the world in which he lives. A construct- 
ive doctrine of the fall of man must make 
room for a belief in the pregress of life from 
lower to higher types. Such a view, Biblical 
and scientific, is clearly possible. A con- 
structive theory of the atonement must re- 
gard it as more than remedial, so that when 
sin abounds grace may much more abound. 
We have dealt too long with negations. The 
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time is ripe for a positive theology, the im- 
portance of whose results may exceed those of 
any recent period in the history of the church. 
We must preserve the old faith in the new 
forms.” 





GLEANINGS FROM OUR MAIL BAG. 
THE BIBLE AS AUTHORITY. 

Numerous letters have been received com- 
menting on a recent editorial in our columns 
with the above title. Some write of it with 
hearty appreciation, others write doubtfully. 
One minister says, ‘‘ Your editorial commends 
itself to my judgmeat, but upsets all my 
theology.” Others still, repudiating the idea 
that the Scriptures appeal to our reason, hold 
that whateyer is found in them is to be ac- 
cepted as the Word of God, apparently not 
regarding the office of reason as important, 
even in interpreting the words of the Bible. 
Two extracts from these letters follow, one, 
we believe, by a layman, the other by a 
minister : 





Granting your premises, which I do not— 
the right or competency of private judgment, 
and the truthfulness of Christ’s revelation 
of the will of God—I fail to discover your case. 
Under your first premise, the compstency 
of human reason, no one has all the facts to 
establish a judgment upon. 

I am not at this distance prepared to say 
what the conditions of life were which required 
such a slaughter as you mention. I should 
rationalize much like this however; those 
people had outlived their usefulness, possibly 
they had become like the people of Sodom, 
therefore being past redemption God might 
consistently destroy them. 

Under your second premise, the truthfulness 
of Christ’s revelation of the will of God, we 
find that he commands [Luke 19: 27]: ‘‘ Those 
mine enemies, which would not that I should 
reign over them, bring hither, and slay them 
before me.” It is perfectly evident that these 
are slain because they are enemies. 

Now as these are slain because they are 
enemies under Christ’s revelation of the 
character of God, why is it a mistake of 
Moses that the former were slain because 
they were enemies under Moses’ revelation 
of the character of God ? G. F. W. 


You say, ‘‘Christians once believed that 
God was so angry with nations to whom he 
had not revealed his will that he directed his 
chosen people to massacre men, women and 
children as Turks are now massacring Arme- 
nians.”’ But the Canaanites and those Mid- 
ianites were not Armenians, but the worst 
kind of Turks, and in the sight of God were 
infinitely worse. 

Did not the exigencies of those times—the 
critical state of God’s kingdom—demand the 
destruction of the lives of those impure Midi- 
anites exactly as the life of an infant cucum- 
ber vine demands the death of the bugs? 

How could Moses make a“ mistake’’ when 
the Lord commanded Moses, and the Lord is 
responsible for the record since he superin- 
tended the composition of those writings? 
Why not believe also that Christ made a mis- 
take in uttering the truths of eternal punish- 
ment? If God inspired the writers then 
Moses could not make any “mistake” any 
more than Christ himself so far as actual 
commands were concerned. 

The relief gained by believing that Moses 
made a ‘‘ mistake" is obtained at too great a 
cost. The remedy is worse than the disease. 
For if we impute fallibility to those who re- 
cord God’s direct commands in the writing of 
them where is our confidence in the Word of 
God? And what business have those pas- 


sages to be in the Bible if not from God? 
Tt, & Ri 


Concerning these extracts from letters we 
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only allow ourselves space to make two‘re.- 
marks: 

1. It is hardly appropriate to say that the 
words which Jesus put into the mouth of one 
of the characters in a parable are our Lord’s 
command to put his enemies to death. Cer- 
tainly none of his disciples regarded these 
words as a command or undertook to obey 
them. Our Lord’s will toward his enemies 
seems to have been expressed in such passages 
as Luke 9: 54-56 and 23: 34. 

2. Our reference to mistakes of Moses and 
other eminent saints was not directly to their 
writings but to acts which they themselves or 
those who wrote about them attribute to 
faulty character or imperfect knowledge. 
For example, we suppose no one wil! ques- 
tion that Moses made a mistake in his at- 
tempt to show to the peeple at Meribah the 
will of the Lord toward them [Num. 20: 7-13]. 
Moses himself said [Deut.1: 37] that God was 
angry with him because of what he did at 
that place. The point we intended to make 
was that God revealed himself more fully 
through the ages of which we have record in 
the Bible, according as men, through the ex- 
perience of his people and their own experi- 
ence became able more clearly to apprehend 
his will. But of course, to those who hold 
the theory of the verbal inspiration of the 
Bible, thore was no need of reason on the 
part of those who wrote it, and there appears 
to be no need for the exercise of reason on the 
part of those who read it, so far as the au- 
thority of all its words is concerned. 


‘**CARLETON”’ AS A CORRESPONDENT. 


Charles Carleton Coffin’s army letters 
showed him at his best. He had the essen- 
tial qualities that make an ideal journalist. 
In point of enterprise he was all that could 
be desired, but he never let his enterprise get 
the better of his judgment or his honesty. 
Whatever we read over the familiar signa- 
ture “‘ Carleton” in those days of conflicting 
reports we felt that we could rest in it as 
the substantial truth. He had in this respect 
an enviable reputation among the fraternity 
as well as among his readers. 

It was not uncommon when a knot of 
correspondents were discussing some doubt- 
ful question fer one of them to look up and, 
seeing Mr. Coffin approaching, say: ‘‘ Well, 
here comes Old Reliable; he will settle it for 
us.” 

His enterprise and sound judgment are well 
illustrated by his report of the Battle of Get- 
tysburg. He witnessed the repulse of Picket’s 
magnificent charge standing near Howard’s 
batteries on Cemetery Hill and timing the 
discharge of one of the pieces watch in hand. 
As soon as that desperate charge was re- 
pelled he mounted his horse and started at 
top speed for the nearest railroad station to 
take train for Baltimore. His practiced eye 
told him that Picket’s repulse ended the bat- 
tle, and he waited for nothing more. He bore 
the first assured news of the great victory to 
anxious and expectant congressmen at Bal- 
timore, and next morning before light he was 
in the Journal office, Boston, with a wood 
engraver taking down his diagrams to accom- 
pany one of the clearest and best reports of 
the decisive battle of the war printed in any 
journal, 


Fayetteville, N. Y. C. P. OsBorne. 


ete 


Protestant theology is as yet far behind 
Roman Catholic theology in its handling of 
the great doctrines of solidarity, reversibility 
and expiation.—British Weekly. 
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AT EASTER-TIME. 


BY MAY RILEY SMITH. 








At Easter-time the air is full 
Of spring’s symbolic miracle ; 
And wondrous sweet things just begun 
Await the gold wand of the sun. 
Spring is a marvel but half-wrought, 
An exquisite, unfinished thought 

At Easter-time. 


At Easter-time the earth holds up 
A strange elixir in its cup, 
Which thrills these dormant souls of ours 
The while it resurrects the flowers ; 
And dead faith rises up again 
Within the dark, sad hearts of men 
At Easter-time. 


At Easter-time the opening leaf 

Is witness against unbelief, 

And every grassy lance I see 

Defends my immortality. 

Is not God’s promise written plain 

Across each field of springing grain 
At Easter-time? 


At Easter-time it seems not far 

To where our blessed angels are. 

We almost see the leaning throng, 

We hear them in our Easter song. 

O, doubting heart! Arise and share 

The message which the grasses bear 
At Easter-time! 


At Easter-time, O who can doubt 
That he who calls the violets out 
Of their brown graves beneath the rime 
Will wake us too in his good time? 
Are we not more than many flowers? 
O, sweet the lesson of the hours 

At Easter-time! 


_—_ or 


A busy home missionary superintendent, 
no longer young and burdened, like Paul, 
with ‘‘the care of all the churches,” does 
not forget the power of encouraging words 
to younger workers. At the close of a re- 
cent business letter he writes: ‘‘If you 
were lying in your coffin I should wish to 
put a rose in your hand. But I would far 
rather place in your living hand now this 
rose of appreciation.’”’ We all have theo- 
ries about the beauty of breaking alabaster 
boxes in behalf of the living, but how 
many of us actually take time to speak the 
appreciative word or send the cheering let- 
ter? Yet how dependent we are upon such 
trifles! As a poor, hard-working woman 
once said of her pastor, ‘‘’Twan’t that he 
took away the burdens, but he took the 
ache out of ’em.” Blessed be the gift of 
removing the ache from human hearts! 


A helpful Easter thought was wafted to 
our desk this morning by means of a sen- 
tence in a friend’s letter. Speaking of a 
late double bereavement the writer says: 
“Tam not going to dishonor my dear ones 
in the other life by a single doubt about 
any of the details of the Lord’s appoint- 
ment for me.” The sin of dishonoring 
God by distrust or complaint in time of 
sorrow is often held up to the mourner, and 
usually with little power of comfort. But 
the thought of how our feelings may affect 
those who have passed beyond our sight is 
rarely mentioned. How Christ would have 
us act and feel under circumstances of trial 
is, of course, the highest motive, but most 
of us have to climb up to him by way of 
the old, sweet, human ties. And through 
efforts to please those whom he has taken 
to himself the bruised and stricken soul 
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often gets its first blessed consciousness 


that 
The heart of the Eternal 
Is most wonderfully kind. 


‘“‘They have taken away my Lord.’”’ The 
words came instinctively to mind at a social 
gathering not long ago, when a small group 
of ladies chanced to be discussing the new 
X rays. The speakers were strangers to 
each other, and one ventured to suggest 
that further developments in science might 
possibly throw light upon the post-resur- 
rection appearanees of our Lord. The idea 
was received with marked tokens of sur- 
prise and disapproval. ‘‘Is it possible,’’ 
asked one of the number, “‘ that any intelli- 
gent person now believes there were any 
such appearances? Those men’’—presum- 
ably the disciples—‘‘ were simply hypno- 
tized into a belief that they saw something. 
It was purely a subjective experience.” 
The speaker was clad in deepest mourning 
and her face clearly showed that for her no 
stars shone through the cypress trees. Thus 
from others besides Mary in the first century 
is the Lord taken away, and the sadness of 
the removal in these latter days is that the 
modern Mary is indifferent to her loss. 


- —<—— 


TRIALS OF FAITH." 


BY IAN MACLAREN. 


Persons familiar with the Vatican will re- 
member the little chapel of Nicholas V., 
which opens out of the Constantine saloon 
and is a welcome refuge from the crowd of 
curious sight-seers. Beyond quietness and 
the chastened light, its attraction is some 
of the finest work ot Fra Angelico, which 
he must have done on his last visit to Rome, 
and not long before his death. He once 
described himself as a monk who painted 
for the love of God, and he was so lifted 
above this world that he refused the see of 
Florence. It strikes one that Angelico was 
indeed very meet for the heavenly king- 
dom when he made the walls of Pope Nich- 
olas’s Chapel beautiful with the life of St. 
Stephen; and there was a fitness that his 
body should have been laid to rest in that 
church, S. Maria Sopra Minerva, whose 
name is a parable of the triumph of faith 
over learning. You cannot look on the face 
of the first Christian martyr without realiz- 
ing a soul separate from tle strife of this 
present world and full of the peace of God. 
There is not a shadow of doubt or of ques- 
tioning on the countenances of Angelico’s 
saints. They area picture of the age of faith. 

Very different is the vast picture on the 
altar wall of the Sistine Chapel, which was 
one of Michael Angelo’s most elaborate 
efforts and has an awful fascination for 
one’s mind, The subject is the Last Judg- 
ment, and plunges you at once into an- 
other world from that in which Angelico 
lived and prayed and wrought. The scene 
is crowded with figures contending together 
in mortal conflict, or striving to make a 
vain ascent from hell. Devils seize the 
saints and attempt to pull them down, 
while angels come to their help. Above 
sits Christ in his majesty, beneath are the 
open horrors of hell, Thedark and gloomy 
colors of the background are made more 
ghastly by the white of unclothed bodies. 
Very slowly can you trace the details of the 
confused drama, very bardly can you dis- 
cover the painter’s idea, It is a work of 
agony and mystery, the reflection of a mind 
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wrestling with the problem of life and his- 
tory, of man and God. The simplicity of 
faith has departed and with it the serenity 
ofthesoul. Michael Angelo’s strenuousand 
forceful work belongs to the age of doubt. 

The parallel between the experience of 
the race and the individual is very com- 
plete, for he also has his age of faith, when 
it does not occur to him to question and it 
is natural for him to believe. Across the 
troubled seas of manhood one looks back 
with wistful regret to the inland waters of 
childhood, in whose calm, clear surface 
were reflected the great mountains of God, 
We stand again by our mother’s knee, and 
in a picture-book with linen pages see St. 
Peter drawing his net full of fishes, and 
look up on a starry night to the place where 
heaven is, and try to keep awake till Santa 
Claus comes with his gifts. It is the age 
of wonder, when the world is peopled with 
fairies and our life with miracles; when 
every spoken word is true, and every prayer 
is to be answered at once. God is good— 
if possible, better than our mother. Jesus 
is by our side and the holy angels. Our 
sins are giants to be fought. We plan 
achievement in the days to come. Like 
plants that are protected from the storm, 
we are learning to believe before the storm 
of doubt bursts on us in the open, and our 
heads are beaten for a little to the ground, 

Certain favored people are planted out 
by God's hand in such sheltered corners of 
his garden that the wind sweeping over the 
waste of moorland never touches them and 
the sun from all the airts is ever blessing 
them. With every year they know God 
better and are more firmly persuaded of 
his love. Jesus’ presence is more distinctly 
felt and the prints of his feet grow clearer 
on the ways of life. For them the miracu- 
lous has no difficulties, since they have seen 
greater works than those in their own ex- 
perience, and the mysteries of faith are the 
subject of their joyful meditation. Cross 
providences do not disturb their hearts, 
being only the signs of a Father’s love, and 
great sacrifices do not daunt them, being 
only the opportunity for a new surrender 
to the divine will. They are the pure in 
heart who see God, they are the meek who 
inherit the earth—who carry with them an 
atmosphere of calm, in whose eyes heaven 
can be seen. They come down swiftiy from 
the sunlit hill of youth like Angelico from 
Fiesole at d the ordinary affairs of life are il- 
luminated for them, as the bare cells of San 
Marco glowed with his frescoes, They keep 
the child heart to the end unspoiled by the 
world, unvexed by doubts, in whose beauti- 
ful lives Christ is wonderfully commended, 


Who but a Christian through all life 
That blessing may prolong? 

Who, through the world’s sad day of strife, 
Still chant his morning song? 

It is the will of our Father to deal after 
another fashion with many of his children, 
who may turn out to be the strongest of the 
family in the day of their full manhood. 
Like their Elder Brother, they are carried 
away into the wilderness and are tempted, 
some for long seasons, some for short, some 
once only, some at intervals all their life. 
One has no measure of comparison for the 
trials of life, but for souls of delicate tem- 
per none is more fiery than the trying of 
faith. Foritis faith which re-enforces us 
in the sore straits of life and ministers to 
us our chief consolations. It assures us of 
the love of God, of the life beyond the grave, 
of the victory over this present world, of 
the crown that shall be given to the soul. 
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With the spell of faith so many afflictions 
are made light, so many are made accepta- 
ble; heaven opens above our head, this life 
is shot through with light. It matters little 
how rough be the road so long as it stretches 
before us with some home at its end, or how 
keen be the wind if the sun be shining. 
When the track is lost on the hill and the 
night falls, then one may be excused if his 
heart failsalso and he is fora space tempted 
to despair. 

Various circumstances put faith on her 
trial and one of the most common is the 
shattering of a hereditary creed. Very few 
people, indeed, begin their religious life 
with an open mind, going out each one to 
find the new world for himself, and possess- 
ing itin his own right. We rather succeed 
to an estate which some ancestor has won 
and bequeathed to following generations, 
Our opinions both in religion and politics 
are largely an entail, so that we believe as 
our fathers believed with considerable com- 
fort and assurance. If no one attacks this 
creed we may be left in possession all our days 
and be spared many perplexing questions. 

But it is well to remember that the title 
to a hereditary creed is very precarious and 
that our security may be roughly shaken. 
A single sentence in a strange book has 
roused the critical faculty and left the soul 
without a spiritual roof above its head. 
When suspicion is once aroused there is no 
honest or safe escape from the trial. One 
must go to the bottom of the matter, one 
cannot rest till he has verified his creed. It 
is the most anxious work to which a man 
can put his hand, but it has only to be done 
once and what remains is his own forever. 

Another trial of faith is rather physical 
than spiritual, but is not to be despised 
on that account. Quite suddenly bright 
and courageous persons fall into gloom and 
sadness of heart from which they can 
hardly be raised. They are haunted by 
presentiments of calamity, they are assailed 
by evil thoughts, they consider themselves 
forsaken of God, they despair of goodness. 
Very likely the cause is physical and the 
first medicine ought to be that given to the 
prophet Elijah by the angel. But the pain 
is of the soul and must be assuaged by spir- 
itual remedies. The best of them all is to 
forget one’s self and tothinkof God. Look- 
ing within only depresses, looking out is sure 
to cheer. The strenuous effort to escape 
from self and rest in God reacts with tonic 
effect on the soul, bracing and restoring its 
lost energies, filling it with peace and joy. 

A third trial of faith comes from the 
willful treachery of a friend in whom we 
have trusted, and this one cuts to the 
quick, No argument against Christianity, 
no failure of the body, is so apt to blast 
our faith in God and men as the kiss of 
Judas Iscariot. It is a bitter experience, 
and seems to sweep away all our sweet 
illusions, leaving us without a friend to 
rely upon or a hope to cherish. Life is 
poisoned through all its veins and breeds 
suspicion, revenge, uncharitableness. Noth- 
ing can save us in such circumstances from 
cynicism and skepticism except a supreme 
rally of charity which shall recall the im- 
mense goodness that we have all seen and 
tasted, which shall cast out the remem- 
brance of Judas with the love of John. 

The trials of faith are innumerable, but 
their effect ought to be one—to clarify, 
strengthen and settle. Surely it is good 


to learn that the object of faith is not the 
Bible, nor creeds, nor ourselves, nor our 
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neighbors, but God himself and Jesus his 
Son. It is not the Bible which proves 
Jesus, but Jesus that proves the Bible. 
If dogmas have often been unreasonable, 
Jesus himself has commended himself to 
every man’s mind. Our feelings may run 
up or down; God’s love remaineth. Men 
may fall beneath themseives; God is true. 
When faith is gathered in and concentrated 
on the Eternal it cannot be shaken. With 
every day’s fellowship, every day’s obedi- 
ence, every day’s knowledge, it strikes its 
roots deeperin God. It is excellent to say 
‘“*God of our fathers,’’ and to have one’s 
piety linked to the past, but it is best to say 
“‘my God,’’ and to possess a faith that is 
unassailable, because it has been won by 
our own hand and is part of our own soul. 


THE SEALED STONE. 


BY ANNA FRANCES BURNHAM. 








The sweetest, gladdest days we know 
Are when the Easter lilies blow. 

Not that the birds are all a-wing, 

Not for the wide world’s blossoming, 

A deeper joy fills all the dumb, 

Dull earth, when happy spring is come— 
The joy that Jesus gives his own 

In memory of a sealéd stone. 


O weary day! we look across 

The centuries at thy pain and loss, 
And feel the heartache, we who know 
The joy none knew so long ago! 

The wonder of that hope new born, 
The glory of that Easter morn! 

The end of tears and stifled moan! 
They only knew the sealed stone. 


With aloe-wood and precious myrrh 
They haste unto the sepulcher 

Upon their errand, mournful sweet, 

To bind the blessed bruised feet 

And broken body; fair and fine 

The perfumed linen; sweet as wine 
The spices; yet they weep and moan, 

* Alas!’’ they ery, ‘‘the sealéd stone! ”’ 


Let fall, sweet tears, your blessed rain! 
That tomb wherein no man had lain 

Was empty! In its rocky cell 

The watching angels sat to tell 

The wondrous tidings how the Lord 

Yet lived, according to his word; 

And earth, in all her lands, grave-strown, 
Hath nevermore a sealéd stone. 


THE SOIENCE OF FOOD. 


NUTRITIVE ELEMENTS AND DIETETIC 
VALUES, 


Itt, 


BY M. V. SHALER. 


The average cooking lesson informs us 
how to mix ingredients and make savory 
dishes, but it does not give us the chemis- 
try or nutritive qualities of food, or tell us 
what are the best selections to make in 
order to get the most for nourishment and 
economy. Until these three points are 
covered in the curriculum of the cooking 
school, it is not filling its proper purpose. 
The old proverb, What is one man’s meat is 
another’s poison, is constantly being veri- 
fied because different people are constituted 
differently, and what one finds easily digest- 
ible another cannot or should not use. It 
is therefore impossible to lay down hard 
and fast rules, but there are general princi- 
ples which may be observed by every one 
in the selection of their diet. 

There is in all food edible and refuse por- 
tions. The latter includes shells of fish, 
skins of potatoes, bones of meat and fish 
and the like, while the former is that which 
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we call meat, flour, fish, etc., and which 
consists of water and nutrients. 

Nutrients are classified and divided into 
protein, fat, carbohydrates and mineral 
matters. Water is indispensable for diges- 
tion but is not classified as a nutrient. 

Protein includes proteids, which are the 
albuminoids, as albumen of egg, gluten of 
wheat, myosin, the basis of lean meat; gela- 
tinoids, as the tissues which yield gelatin 
and allied substances, like the ossein of 
bone and collagen of tendon; and the nitro- 
genous extractives andamido. The former 
are the chief ingredients of beef-tea, etc., 
and the latter are the nitrogenous, non- 
albuminoid compounds of vegetable foods, 

Fats include fat of meat and milk, oil of 
grain, nuts and seeds, etc. Carbohydrates 
are sugar, starches, celluloses, grains and 
woody fiber, as found in vegetables, etc, 
Mineral matters are potassium, sodium, cal- 
cium and magnesium chlorides, sulphates 
and phosphates. At the present stage of 
investigation and analysis of food materials 
this classification stands as the best we 
know. Greater chemical research may 
change some less important points, but in 
the main the individuality of the tissue- 
forming and heat-producing elements is 
clearly recognized. 

Different nutrients act differently in ful- 
filling the purpose of forming material and 
supplying energy. Some build, others re- 
pair, some yield fuel for heat and energy. 
The albuminoids are the tissue formers, as 
the bones, muscles, tendons and blood of 
the body, while fats, sugars and starches, 
or carbohydrates, are used as fuel, just as 
the coal, wood and water put into the en- 
gine yield heat and power. Protein com- 
pounds are used also as fuel. We know 
that a diet of lean meat supplies some heat 
and energy and makes tissue, but it is not 
one which will build up a perfect frame- 
work. It is unbalanced. All the above 
constituents are needed in varying propor- 
tions. 

The value of a food depends not so much 
upon what kingdom it is derived from as 
upon its chemical elements and its digesti- 
bility. Two foods may have the same con- 
stituents, but one is more easily digestible, 
hence more valuable because its proteids 
will serve their purpose without unduly 
taxing the digestive organ. Hence milk is 
the most perfect food, containing the ele- 
ments for nutrition not only in proper pro- 
portion but in solution, and we take it un- 
cooked. Generally the proteids of animal 
food are more easily digestible than those 
of vegetables, the latter having what is 
called extraneous matter, such as the woody 
covering to grains and fiber of vegetables, 
which is difficult to digest. To obtain suf- 
ficient protein a larger bulk must be con- 
sumed. Vegetarians, therefore, must use 
milk and eggs freely to balance the ac- 
count. 

Vegetables and fruit contain but a mini- 
mum of protein, but they serve a valuable 
purpose and are necessary to a perfect bal- 
ance. Oatmeal, wheat, flour, potatoes, corn 
contain a small proportion of protein and a 
large bulk of starch; the latter is particu- 
larly valuable and necessary to a normal 
diet and easily digested when properly 
prepared, but starch globules are not easily 
dissolved and therefore tax the digestion if 
taken in over-proportion. Beef, mutton, 
veal and fowl are rich in protein and we 
therefore do not need to use them in such 
bulk as other foods. 
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The nutritive value of wheat has made 
bread the very staff of life, because it con- 
tains a large per cent. of protein and 
starch and little waste. Beans are rich in 
protein, but they lack fat, while potatoes 
furnish starch for fuel but lack protein; 
hence a meal of codfish rich in protein, fat 
of butter and starch of potatoes would be a 
chemically balanced diet, but to take only 
beans, beef and bread would be as one- 
sided in proteids as that of potatoes, corn 
and oatmeal would be in starch. The tra- 
ditional diet of the Scotch, oatmeal and 
herring, is rich in protein and starch, and, 
though cheap, has evidenced its nutritive 
qualities and proper balance by the vigor of 
the people. Different kinds of fish contain 
varying degrees of proteids, salmon having 
the greater amount per pound. Being more 
easily digested than meat, fish has been 
classed as a good food for brain workers, 
but it does not contain the unlimited 
amount of phosphorous nor brain making 
elements with which tradition has accred- 
ited it. 

The limit of thiscolumn precludes a com- 
prehensive statement of the entire field of 
food composition, but these few points may 
act as an incentive to delve for more knowl- 
edge, and lead housekeepers to make a 
selection upon a more rational basis, which 
will, unquestionably, raise the standard of 


health, 
oer 


FIVE BOYS. 
AN EASTER TALK WITH OTHER BOYS. 
BY MR. MARTIN, 


Jesus said that a man was better than 
asheep. Then it must be true that a boy 
is better than a dog. So I have thought 
that it would be well to follow the Sunday 
afternoon talk of Feb. 20 about Five Dogs 
with another about Five Boys. I did not 
know them personally nor can I even give 
their names. They lived in Asia in the 
time of Jesus. They are all mentioned in 
the gospels, and I think they are the only 
boys who are specially mentioned in them 
—except two whom we think of as men 
rather than as boys. (It may be that your 
quick eyes may find others—if so, please 
tell me.) It will be your part of the “ serv- 
ice” to find the place in the Bible where 
the accounts are given and the place on 
the map where the boys lived, as well as 
anything else about them which I haven’t 
time to speak of. 

1, The sick boy whom Jesus healed with- 
out seeing him. His father was a rich man 
and a royal officer in the great city of 
Capernaum. The boy had a fever. He 
was 80 very sick that his friends thought 
that he could live only a little while. His 
father heard that Jesus was at Cana, about 
twenty five miles off, and went there. He 
found him, told him about his dying boy 
and begged him to go at once and heal 
him. Jesus did not go with him, but told 
him to go right back home, saying, Thy 
son liveth. He said it in such a way that 
the nobleman—for that is what John calls 
him—felt sure that he would in some way 
heal his son, even without seeing him. So 
he started homeward, although not able to 
go the whole distance before night. The 
next morning, while on the last part of his 
journey, he saw his servants coming to 
meet him. What news had they brought 
him? He did not dare ask. They told 
him—Thy son liveth—the very words which 
Jesus had spoken, and which had been in 
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his mind all along the journey! He asked 
when his child began to get better. ‘* The 
fever left him at one o’clock yesterday,”’ 
they replied—the very time Jesus had told 
him that his son was well. Do you not 
suppose he told his son all about the great 
Teacher who had healed him, and when, 
soon after, Jesus made his home at Caper- 
naum, do you not think the boy would go 
and hear him preach in the marble syna- 
gogue? Would he not find a chance to 
speak to him? Did he not become a dis- 
ciple of Jesus? 

2. The boy that helped Jesus. This boy 
was not sick. He was very well, for when 
Jesus went across the Sea of Galilee in a 
boat to the desert place he was one of those 
who ran afoot several miles around the 
shore. When night was come they were 
all very hungry and Jesus spoke of giving 
them something to eat. But all the food 
the disciples could find was what this little 
boy had in his basket. I suppose he had 
carried it out as a luncheon for himself or 
his parents, or, perhaps, as thrifty boys 
sometimes do now, to sell to others. All 
he had left of his stock were five loaves of 
barley bread and two small fishes, but these 
Jesus took and fed the vast multitude. As 
the boy watched Jesus breaking off pieces 
of the bread and the fish, and the disciples 
distributing them to the people as they sat 
in groups of fifty or a hundred on the green 
grass, until every one of the 5,000 men and 
of the women and children had enough 
and there were twelve baskets full left, he 
must have been very happy to think that it 
was his bread that Jesus used. When he 
heard him preach the next day about the 
bread of life and always afterwards, as he 
saw his mighty works in Capernaum, he 
never forgot the little part Jesus let him 
have in the wonderful miracle of feeding 
5,000 men, 

3. The demoniac boy. You remember 
how Jesus found him as he came down 
from the mount of transfiguration, perhaps 
Mount Hermon, in the hill country of the 
north. It was asad case, All through his 
childhood he had suffered fearfully with 
diseased body and mind, often falling into 
the fire or the water. Just then, as they 
brought him to Jesus, the terrible trouble 
came upon him and he fell on the ground in 
agony. But the father believed that Christ 
could heal his boy, and in a moment Jesus 
rebuked the evil spirit and gave him his 
child, perfectly cured. I wish we knew 
whether that boy afterward believed in the 
One who had healed him. 

4, The boy whom Jesus took in his arms 
This was in Capernaum too, and in the 
house where Jesus dwelt when there. To 
give his disciples a lesson he called this lit- 
tle boy and seated him in the middle of the 
group. As though his affectionate heart 
was not satisfied, he took the little boy 
from his seat and held him close in his 
arms, and kept him as he went on telling 
those twelve men that they ought to be like 
that child. I have sometimes wished I 
knew who that boy was—he had a name, 
for Jesus called him to bim. Perhaps it 
was Peter’s boy, as being right there in his 
house, where Jesus is supposed to have 
dwelt. If so, how much he would have 
heard about Jesus all through his boyhood! 
There is a tradition that it was Ignatius, a 
famous preacher of Christ and martyr for 
Christ in the first century—and his age 
would have agreed with that. But who- 
ever he was, he would have always remem- 
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bered it with great pleasure and told it to 
his children, that he was the little boy 
whom Jesus Christ took in his arms, as 
Washington Irving always related how Gen- 
eral Washington spoke to him when a little 
boy and patted him on the shoulder. That 
boy ought to have been a good boy, to be 
used by Christ as a model for his apostles 
and for all who should read his sayings! 

5. The boy who had kept the command 
ments. He had grown up to be a young 
man when Jesus saw him and talked with 
him on his last journey to Jerusalem. But 
he told Jesus about his boyhood—that he 
kept all the commandments. What a good 
boy indeed—perfectly truthful, pure, obedi- 
ent, honest. He believed in God’s command- 
ments, and tried to keep them. For this, 
and because he was so frank, sincere and 
earnest in wishing to know what he ought 
to do Jesus loved him. 

Well, children, do you wish that you had 
lived in the time of Jesus, so that you could 
have seen him, told him what you wanted 
and had his love and help? That is what 
this sermon is for, to assure you that you 
are living in the time of Jesus. He is not 
dead, he is risen. You do not need to see 
him with your eyes in order to have his 
blessing any more than the nobleman’s son 
did, He knows all about you. When you 
sit on your father’s knee at home and feel 
sure that he will do anything to make you 
happy, remember that that is the way Jesus 
loved the boy in Peter’s house, the way he 
loves you. If you are away from home, 
like the boy with the basket at the seaside, 
he notices you and will care for you—if you 
ask him. This may be read to some child 
who has suffered long. But Jesus pities 
and loves you, as he did the suffering boy 
at the foot of the mountain, as he did the 
suffering Pomiuk at the foot of the rugged 
mountains of Nackvak Bay. I see no rea- 
son why every child that reads this cannot 
have the same privilege which the Five 
Boys of the gospels had—the acquaintance, 
the love and the help of the wise, powerful 
and kind Saviou- of men. 

One thing more. What a great pity it 
was that that young man who had been 
such a perfect boy and kept all the Ten 
Commandments was not willing to obey the 
‘*Good Master.’”’ Jesus said, ‘‘ Come, fol- 
low me,’’ but he would not, if that meant 
to give his money to the poor. Peter and 
the other fishermen had heard the same 
command and kept it. Dr. Grenfell told 
me that on every ship of the ‘‘Deep Sea 
Mission”’ this verse was placed in letters 
of gilt on the helm: Jesus saith, Follow me, 
and I will make you fishers of men, so that 
at every turn of the wheel the helmsman 
made he would ree Jesus’ word, Christ’s 
promise is as true to every boy and every 
man now as it was to Peter that they who 
foliow him will ‘‘ receive manifold more in 
this present time, and in the world to come 


life everlasting.” 
ccennesaiinisipalsdieDiskinsitnncen 

Sowing still antedates reaping, and the 
amount sowed determines pretty closely the 
size of the harvest. Whether it be young 
men or wheatfields the interest can be de- 
pended upon to keep up with the capital, 
and empty barns in October are the logical 
sequence of empty furrows in spring. The 
young man may as well understand that 
there are no gratuities in this life, and that 
success is never reached “ across lots.’’— Dr. 
Parkhurst. 





a oe 
A man’s life is an appendix to his heart.— 
South. 
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Blessed be God, who has made earth and 
heaven one in the heart’?s unquenchable 
thirst for him! 


As the first power of the resurrection is 
the power of regeneration, as a man begins 
to be under the influence of the eternal life 
that is held out before him only as be be- 
gins to have eternal life abiding in him, so 
it is not only in the beginning, but all 
through the new life. The life of a true 
Christian seems to me to be continually full 
of Easters; to be one perpetual renewal of 
things from their lower to their higher, 
from their temporal into their spiritual 
shape and power.— Phillips Brooks. 





And still our hearts’ beloved, full of pity, 
Are waiting close at hand, 

Clothed with the radiance of the blessed city, 
A glad, immortal band. 

Silent? Odeemitpot! The air is throbbing 
With voices heavenly sweet; 

They sing with us the hymn of resurrection 
The Easter morn to greet; 

Only our ears are dull to catch the anthems 
Their raptured lips repeat. 

—Emily Huntington Miller. 





Sometimes in hours of weariness and de- 
jection one feels as if he had seen the best 
of everything and must now simply endure 
life without the prospect of anything fresh, 
or attractive, or reviving. But this is not 
because he has exhausted life, but simply 
that he has not begun the real life to which 
God calls us. To the ‘children of the res- 
urrection’’ there is a springing life that re- 
vives hope and renews energy. In the liv- 
ing Saviour all fullness dwells, and by 
sharing his Spirit and following in bis steps 
we may be partakers of his holiness. Let 
our Easter lesson then be to strive more 
persistently to realize the risen Saviour as 
an ever-present power to ennoble and beau- 
tify our life. Let our endeavor be from 
this day forward to make our communion 
with him constant as well as deep, to be in 
heart and will one with him in whom is all 
lite and all hope.—John R. Bruce. 


This is the beauty of our Easter morning: 
Iu him humanity may now arise 
Out of the grave of self, all baseness scorning; 
lhe holy radiance of his glorious eyes 
Iliumines everywhere uplifted faces, 
Tuuches the earthly with a heavenly glow, 
And in that blessed light all human graces 
Into divine beatitudes must grow. 

— Lucy Larcom. 


Almigbty God, the Fatber of all the 
living, we thank thee for the revelation 
of thy glory in the life of Fesus Christ 
our Lord. For bis incarnation, which 
makes the brotberbood of man divine; 
for bis submission to the power of deatb, 
wherein be bore our sins in bis own body 
ontbe tree; for bis glorious resurrection 
in whicb we are made partakers; and 
for the enduring life in which be con= 
tinues witb bis cburcb, we bring thee 
thanks. ‘help us to put away tbe deatb 
of sin, and to live bencefortb witb bim 
in the new life of bis resurrection. Pity 
us in sorrow, that the remembrance of 
bis love may bring us joy. LEnligbten 
us in darkness by the ministration of 
tby Spirit, and when we fall asleep on 
eattb awaken us in thy presence witb 
the resurrection jop of those who are 
taised witb Gbrist in glory, For thine 
ig the power and majesty and tbe eter= 
nal kingdom of our bope and faith for= 
evermore. Amen. 
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Mothers in Council. 


A KINDERGARTEN FOR MOTHERS. 
11. 

The lecturer began her third talk by saying 
that all education should be co-operative, the 
teacher, the mother and the child all learn- 
ing from each‘ other. The child must be 
taught to sacrifice to the mother as well.as 
the mother to the child. Enlarging on this 
idea she spoke of the three covenants, into 
which the child enters at birth—with nature, 
with man, and with God. His nature being 
threefold, he should be taught his duty toward 
the three sources from which he receives all 
he possesses. 

Heo must be taught as to his covenant with 
nature, that he has something in common 
with lower animals. If left to his own de- 
vices the child will naturally bring out this 
truth. He plays dog from the instinct that is 
in him, and should have his attention drawn 
to the kindness of dogs, to their fidelity, to 
their obedience. He should be encouraged to 
try to build a bird’s nest. It will increase his 
respect for the bird and unconsciously teach 
him to protect 1t. <A child ought to have a 
daily companionship-with the lower animals. 

An Enthusiastic Mother: ‘*O, Mrs. L., do 
you mean that we ought to fill our houses 
with dogs and cats and birds and fishes? I 
read in one of Froebel’s books, the other day, 
what you have just been saying and it has 
troubled me ever since.”’ The speaker is the 
soul of neatness and order and avowedly dis- 
likes pets of all kinds, therefore a little laugh 
went round the room. 

The Mother Helper: ‘‘1 sympathize with 
you, I think. I love flowers and the care of 
them, but the tending and training of animals 
was, at first, a real trial to me. I think, if 
you feel as strongly opposed as you seem to 
do and have tried to like them and have not 
succeeded, that you had better wait a little 
while, hoping that the good in it will grow 
upon you before you give your children pets.” 

A New Mother: *“* What animal would you 
suggest as the best play-fellow for a baby?” 

The Mother Helper: ‘‘ I found rabbits a great 
pleasure to my children, and I think they 
taught many lessons.”’ 

A New Mother (in a tone of dismay): ‘* Rab- 
bits!” 

The Mother Helper: ‘* Yes, they are so little 
trouble. We kept two very happy in a barrel 
in our cellar all one winter, and they were so 
gentle and pretty in their ways with each 
other that they were a constant education 
even to the baby.’’ 

A Busy, Tired Looking Mother: “ But, O 
dear, these things are all so disorderly.” 

The Mother Helper: ‘‘ They seem so, but I 
found they saved workin theend. An obedi- 
ent child may be allowed the privilege of 
what seem disorderly plays—mud plays, 
water plays—with proper clothing and a lit- 
tle guidance. And you know Froebel says 
again and again that what all children love 
must have init some educating force.”’ 

In the fulfilling of the second covenant the 
child requires much more training. He is 
so easily led to think lightly of his covenant 
with his fellows. He should learn to feel 
grateful toward policemen, street sweepers, 
and even the garbage men. He should be 
shown that each is doing his work well in his 
own place in life; that all humanity is serv- 
ing him and he must serve all humanity. The 
study of geography, of history, of numbers 
should be such as to increase this feeling. 
The covenant with God is hardly a step from 
the second. Evidence of its naturalness is 
seen in the child’s ready response to a rever- 
ent attitude, to hymns and to prayers. This 


brought a question which interested us all, 
as it had probably come to each mother pres- 
ent. 

An Experienced Mother: ‘Should children 
be permitted to play church or to mimic any 
of its ceremonies? My children every once 
in a while want to play funeral or have a bap- 


tism, and once I discovered that they were 
having a play communion service.” 

The Mother Helper: ** What did you do?” 

The Mother: ‘*I forbade only the commun- 
ion. Perhaps even that should not have been 
absolutely forbidden. What do you think?” 

The Mother Helper: ‘I have had a good 
many experiences of this kind. The question 
is aserious one. A child must live out what 
it takes in, ani if the attention cannot be 
diverted to another play itis best to let the 
impression be played out, rather than to for- 
bid it. For instance, our little bird died and 
the children’s hearts seemed set upon having 
a faneral over its body. It was too late to 
divert their minds to a brighter play, so I let 
them go on, Jaying as much stress as possible 
on the bright side of it—the flowers and the 
sunshine—and as soon as it was over I sug- 
gested an entirely diverting game of an ac- 
tive, joyful nature, and I think no harm came 
out of it. I should never forbid any play that 
is the result of some strong impression, un- 
less there seemed to be in it a spirit of mock- 
ery.’’ Mrs. H. W. Boynton. 


TWO HELPFUL BOOKS. 

A little volume entitled Methods of Mind 
Training, by Catharine Aiken, though de- 
signed primarily for teachers, contains facts 
and suggestions which mothers might find 
useful, particularly with backward children. 
Her theory is that the ability to concentrate 
the attention to such a degree as to insure a 
retentive memory is the chief factor in obtain- 
ing knowledge, and she illustrates her theory 
by a variety of exercises. Her methods are 
cordially indorsed by prominent educators, 
among whom is Kate Douglass Wiggin, and 
it would pay parents to examine the book. 

The mothers of a generation ago had no op- 
portunity to study the psychology of child- 
hood, comparatively little having been writ- 
ten on the subject until within a short time. 
Among several new books which treat of this 
side of a child’s nature is one by Prof. James 
Sully of London, published by Appleton and 
called Studies of Childhood, in which the 
budding intelligence and awakening of moral 
perception in the infant mind are illustrated 
ina fascinating manner. The author is par- 
ticularly lenient towards what are called 
‘‘children’s lies.’”” He also shows how ap- 
parent selfishness or cruelty, indifference to 
pain and death, and other forms of callous- 
ness to the rights or feelings of others, are 
not due to insensitiveness, but simply to @ 
lack of understanding. The book is brimful 
of suggestive facts, and older readers will be 
likely to marvel at the extraordinary things 
they did in childhood that attracted no notice 
then but are now considered worthy of scien- 
tific investigation. 


CANDY AND CIGARS. 

Why should not parents be willing to do 
themselves what they wish their chilaren to 
do? Yet we fear there are many fathers, 
wise and kind, who have not yet illustrated 
their precept by example, as did the one who 
frankly gives this incident in a private letter: 
‘‘ Speaking of candy, I promised the boys last 
year, if they would save their pennies and 
put them in their banks, to double what they 
had in a month’s time. One day as I was 
buying a cigar, ——, who was with me, after 
looking longingly at the candy and then at 
me, said: ‘Papa, if we ought to save our 
pennies and not buy candy, you ought to 
save your money and not buy cigars.’ I 
thought he had the best of me, and now we 
are on even footing, for his papa does not 
smoke now.” 

It is one of the characteristics of our Lord’s 
teaching that though it is within the reach of 
every man it is beyond the reach of every 
man.—. W. Dale. 
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The Conversation Corner. 


HURRAH for 
the old flag, chil- 
dren! I do not 
think we have had 
it up before since 
last Fourth of 
July, and these 
April days are pa- 
» triotic anniversa- 
ries, as you will 
see by watching the flagstaffs on your 
schoolhouses. Besides, my letters today 
make me feel like hoisting the colors! 





MERIDEN, Cr. 

Dear Mr. Martin: In reading the Conversa 
tion Corner I see answers to many difficult 
questions. I should be glad to know the 
truth regarding the capture of Jefferson Davis 
at the close of the Civil War. Who captured 
him? Was he disguised in woman’s ake, 
or was the report of his being so merely news- 
paper talk? In what histories can I find the 
account, if itis a matter of fact? I once had 
aman pointed out as the man who captured 
Jeff. Davis, but there seems to be a question 
about it. JENNIE Y. 

Later histories, especially the smaller 
ones, pass lightly over the capture of the 
rebel leader who had for four years fought 
against the flag. But the official reports of 
the time and other accounts agree as to the 
main facts, although newspaper writers and 
platform speakers may have occasionally 
exaggerated them somewhat. 

After the surrender of Lee’s army to 
Grant (April 9) and of Johnston’s to Sher- 
man (April 26), Davis realized that the end 
of the ‘*Confederacy’’ had come and has- 
tened his southward flight, hoping to reach 
the sea and soescape. General Wilson had 
command of the cavalry expedition which 
pursued him. A party led by Colonel 
Pritchard of the 4th Michigan Cavalry 
found the fugitives at Irwinsville, Ga., May 
10, 1865. It seems that, surprised by the 
sudden appearance of a body of cavalry in 
the woods where they were encamped, Mr. 
Davis, with bis wife and a lady friend, at- 
tempted to escape. He put on a lady’s 
waterproof cloak and his wife threw a 
shawl over his shoulders. Corporal Mun- 
ger meeting them commanded them to halt, 
and, detecting the man’s gray locks under 
the shawl and his boots under the water- 
proof, at once arrested him. Captain Law- 
ton (of the Michigan regiment) says in his 
narrative (Atlantic Monthly, Sept., 1865) 
that Mr. Davis carried a tin pail in his hand, 
and that his wife begged the soldier to let 
her ‘old mother go to the run for some 
water.’’ But this part is not mentioned in 
General Wilson’s official report (see Har- 
per’s History of Rebellion, 2.780). 

Yet all this, under the circumstances, was 
perfectly natural and excusable, and, as 
General Grant saysin his Personal Memoirs 
(2.524), ‘* Had he succeeded in making his 
escape in any disguise, it would have been 
adjudged a good thing by his admirers.”’ 
But of course at that time it was also per- 
fectly natural and excusable that humorous 
comment should be made on this last un- 
dignified scene in the career of the aristo- 
cratic president of the Confederacy, who 
had for four years looked haughtily down 
upon the defenders of the Union and had 
taken occasion to abuse our beloved Mr. 
Lincoln and General Grant. See also His- 
tory for Ready Reference, 5.3558, Century 
Magazine, 27.130, and Coffin’s Freedom Tri- 
umphant, 490. 





This last reference brings vividly to mind 
the good man who has just died and whose 
lifelike picture is before me (Congregation- 
alist, March 19), Thousands of our Corner- 
ers have read his books, while their parents 
remember ‘‘Carleton’s’’ war correspond- 
ence. I met him often during the memora- 
ble scenes of the last‘months of the war in 
the ‘‘armies operating against Richmond”’ 
—sometimes writing his famous ‘ Journal 
letters’? in our stockade at City Point, or 
speaking at a soldiers’ prayer meeting and 
singing ‘‘I’ll die for Liberty,” or hurrying 
off to the front on ‘‘Grant’s military rail- 
road,” 

April 2, 1865—thirty-one years ago today 
—was a day of severe and decisive fighting 
all along the line and the day when Jeffer- 
son Davis started on his flight from Rich- 
mond. I met ‘Carleton’ again and again 
that day and in the evening, at the “‘ rustic 
chapel”? (Joseph B. Clark in charge) at 
Meade’s Station, very near Petersburg, 
turned that night into a bospital for our 
wounded boysinblue. During the night we 
were awakened in our tent by a great explo- 
sion and went out and stood on a hill, won 
dering if the end had come. In the early 
morning we walked over the fortifications 
into Petersburg, Mr. Coffin enthusiastically 
accosting the slaves of the day before, freed- 
men then! 

Yes, Charles Carleton Coffin was a good 
man—he loved God and good things; he 
loved his country, he loved children. I was 
just on the point of writing him about the 
Davis question when shocked by the news 
of his suddendeath. He had a kindly planof 
inviting a few of us Cornerers near Bosten, 
when the season favored, to visit him at his 
home in Brookline. Our members can have 
no better model of a Christian patriot than 
this man who delighted in ‘‘ Following the 
Flag’? and the ‘‘ Drumbeat of the Nation,”’ 
and who had a constant part in ‘‘ Marching 
to Victory”? and ‘Redeeming the Repub- 
lic,” until he saw ‘‘ Freedom Triumphant.” 
In no other books can our young readers 
get as correct or vivid idea of the War of 
the Rebellion. The same is true of his 
‘*Boys of ’76,’’ and other earlier books. 


Kansas Crtry, Mo. 
Dear Mr. Martin: ...Isend by this mail a 
piece of the war-ship, Kearsarge, for the Cor- 
ner Cabinet. It was aship that was wrecked 
on one of the Bahama Islands, and I want to 
ask you if you could tell me just what island 
it was. It sunk the Alabama, a rebel war- 
ship in the time of the War of the Rebellion. 
A friend of papa’s went down there and tried 
to get it off, but they couldn’t but he brought 
away some ene of the ship’s beams... . 
Mamma read us the sermon you put in The 
Congregationalist, and it was very ——. [Not 
to hurt Mr. Martin’s feelings, I omit the ad- 
jective. —D. F.] If you do not know about 

the island you can ask the captain! 
Mary S, 


I have not seen Captain Myles for some 
time, but I asked a young civil engineer 
whom I sat with on the cars one evening, 
and he said it was ‘‘Roncador Reef,’’ and 
that he had seen it on the voyage from 
Jamaica to Nicaragua, You will find it on 
the map of the West Indies, half way be- 
tween Kingston and Greytown. Itis alow 
reef of rocks, a great danger to sailors. 
The wreck occurred Feb. 8, 1894. The 
Kearsarge destroyed the pirate ship, Ala- 
bama, off Cherbourg, in the English Chan- 


nel, June 19, 1864, Mw Mu SS\ 


OORNER SORAP-BOOK. 


The Anglo-Saxon Race. If any of our readers 
are writing or debating on the subject of the 
history and prospects of the English-speaking 
people of the world, let them read Mr. 
Stead’s article in Review of Reviews for March. 
It says that the Norsemen first discovered 
the American continent, the Italians gave 
it its name and showed the Old World the 
way to the New, the Dutch colonized New 
York, the French occupied the mouths of the 
Mississippi and the St. Lawrence, and the 
Spaniards held the Pacific Coast, while the 
Russians annexed Alaska. Today from Nova 
Scotia to San Francisco, from Bering’s Sea 
to the Gulf of Mexico, the English-speaking 
man is supreme. Mexico and South Amer- 
ica are honeycombed with Anglo-American 
agencies. Australasia has fallenas the golden 
fruit of Hesperides into the lap of the Briton. 
In India 300,000,000 Asiatics, whose civiliza- 
tion and culture were hoary when our ances- 
tors stained themselves with woad and of- 
fered human sacrifices in the recesses of their 
forests, acknowledge the supreme authority of 
the Englishman. And in South Africa Black 
and Boer alike admit that the continent will 
ultimately be ruled by those who speak the 
tongue of Shakespeare and Milton. 

Jefferson Davis’s Home in Richmond. This 
modest mansion, which used to be called the 
‘* White House of the Confederacy,’ and has 
been for a long time the property of the city 
and used (appropriately) as a schoolhouse for 
the colored children, has been made a museum 
of Confederate relics. A room has been as- 
signed to each secession State for the preser- 
vation of its war relics. 

The Reasoning Rat. A lady sends this story 
to the Scrap-book, and knows that it is true, 
for she had it from her grandmother, who 
owned the rat and the hen—in the town of 
Petersham, Mass. The hen ‘‘stole her nest’’ 
under the woodhouse floor, but when grandma 
knew of it she took away the eggs as soon as 
laid. One day the egg disappeared, although 
the nest had been visited soon after Biddy’s 
public announcement that she had left it there. 
The same thing occurred on succeeding days. 
Grandpa said that if a weasel had been the 
thief he would have left the shell. Then 
Grandma lifted a board in the woodhouse 
floor and watched. Immediately after Biddy 
left the nest two large rats appeared on the 
scene. Now an egg is not a very convenient 
thing for a rat to handle, but this is the way 
they did it. One of them lay down close to 
the egg, while the other one poked the egg 
over on No. 1’s body. No.1 put first his fore- 
paws around it, afterwards his hind paws 
against the other end, and rolled over on his 
back. Then No. 2 took No. 1’s tail in his 
teeth and drew him off—rat, egg and all. 
Grandma said she was so much interested in 
the rational procedure of the rats that she 
gave them the egg for their rations that day, 
although perhaps she did not express it in 
just that way. 

The Rat that Scared the Elephant. It was at 
the winter quarters of Barnum and Bailey’s 
circus in Bridgeport, Ct. Several professors 
of natural history were present to witness the 
experiment. A rat tied by the tail to a stout 
string was thrown down in the midst of the 
forty elephants. It put them all in a panic, 
and they plunged about in a frightful way. 
A learned Yale professor and several editors 
present are said to have beaten any circus 
performers in the agile and rapid way in 
which they found safe places for themselves 
on the top of a huge pile of hay-bales. It is 
as strange that a great elephant should be 
afraid of a little rat as it is that a man—ora 
woman—should be afraid of a mouse! 


LA. M. 
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The Face of Jesus in Art 


E all know by experience the al- 
W ternating attractiveness and un- 

satisfactoriness of portraits. We 
receive a photograph from an absent loved 
one and we give a cry of pleasure at the 
first glance at the familiar features. The 
days pass and the set smile, the immovable 
poise, begin to pall upon us. ‘‘ Yes,’”’ we 
say, ‘‘it is a good picture of one mood, but 
there are many 
other sides to my 


By Estelle M. Hurll 


eager to see what distinct element each 
artist has contributed to the entire concep- 
tion. When I hear that some new artist 
has painted the Christ I cannot rest until 
I have seen his work. ‘‘What element 
does he see and exhibit in the character 
of Christ?” is my eager inquiry. Is it 
something that I know and love in the 
Master, or is it something [ have yet to 


tion, and of certain pretended “authentic 
portraits’? miraculously produced in our 
Lord’s lifetime. The type is ore known to 
art students as the Byzantine, and in gen- 
eral terms may be described as consisting 
of an oval face, Greek features, long curl- 
ing reddish hair parted in the middle, and a 
curling beard, likewise parted. It is to this 
model that the face of the Oberammergau 
Christ is made to 
conform as closely 
as possible. 





friend’s character 
that are not 
brought out.”’ The 
better we know our 
friends the more we 
appreciate the 
many-sidedness of 
their character and 
the more we de- 
mand of their pic- 
tures, until itis im- 
possible to please 
us with apy single 
portrait and we are 
eager to have as 
many as pssible. 
Apply this thought 
for a moment to 
the portraits of a 
father.’ Through 
childhood to ma- 
ture life you have 
been in constant 
companionship 
with this dear 
friend. Your mind 
is a veritable pic- 
ture gallery of his 
varying expres- 
sions. Thereis the 
merry mood in 
which he shared 
your childish 
romps, the tender, 
anxious regard he 
bent upon you 
when you were ill, 
the shining face 
with which he wel- 
comed you after 
absence, the loving 
smile of his ap- 
proval when you 
showed yourself 
worthy of his 
praise, the severity 
with which he met 
your disobedience, the sorrow with which 
he mourned your waywardness. What one 
picture could convey all this? What num- 
ber of pictures too great to bring it before 
you adequately? 

I have taken this illustration because it 
must be through our own humaa fathers 
that we gain our early ideals of ‘Our 
Father which art in heaven’’ to whom we 
are first taught to pray, and hence of the 
Saviour who came to reveal the Father. 
As we know him better we become more 
and more difficult to please with any face 
which art may present to us as an embodi- 
ment of his character. On the other hand, 
we have, I think, a constantly increasing 
interest in seeing what art has accom- 
plished in this direction. We enter as it 
were upon an endless quest for the ideal, 
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FROM RAPHAEL’S TRANSFIoURBATION 


learn? In this way it seems to me that the 
study of the face of Jesus as portrayed in 
the history of art may be distinctly a de- 
votional study. As such it isa fitting theme 
for the Easter season when our thoughts, 
in centering upon the risen Christ, would 
fain grasp in some entirety the differing 
phases of his character. 

I have twice chanced to see men who 
were commonly reported ‘‘to resemble our 
Saviour,”’ a fact of which they were said to 
be very proud. That such a reputation 
could be held proves conclusively that there 
has arisen in people’s minds a distinctly 
definite type of the Saviour’s portrait, to 
which they refer when they declare such a 
resemblance. This type, as is well known, 
is the outgrowth of certain early traditions, 
now known to be entirely without founda- 


The prevalence 
of this type gives 
rise to a danger 
against which we 
need, I think, to 
guard. Thisis the 
danger of accept- 
ing it, half uncon- 
sciously, as a his- 
torically accurate 
portrait, and allow- 
ing it to shape too 
definitely our 
thoughts of Christ. 
The chief value of 
sacred art is not to 
fix a material image 
of our Lord, but, 
as I have tried to 
explain, to reveal 
his many-sided 
character. Hence 
our study, to be 
profitable, will 
turn to those artists 
who conformed 
least rigidly to the 
traditional Byzan- 
tine conception and 
worked out most 
independently 
their own thought 
of Christ, reached 
through a faithful 
study of his life. 
Men of this class 
we shall not find in 
the early centuries 
of Christian art. 
Under the domin- 
ion of ecclesiasti- 
cism and monasti- 
cism art could not 
work out her true 
mission. The me- 
diwval ideal of boli. 
ness was not one which permitted breadth 
or variety in treatment. The passive vir- 
tues were exalted above the active, self- 
abnegation preferred to good works, and 
self-humiliation strangely confused with true 
humility. Thus till the close of the fifteenth 
century we find little but the repetition 
of the Byzantine Christ, reaching perhaps 
its highest expression in the work of Peru- 
gino. Passing by then the lesser names of 
the earlier centuries, let us inquire at once 
what the great originative minds of the 
Italian Renaissance have given us. Raphael, 
Michael Angelo, Titian, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Correggio—what answer do these five mas- 
ters bring to the question, ‘‘ What think ye 
of Christ?”’ In this glorious roll-call two 
names answer with uncertain sound. They 
are Michael Angelo and Correggio, whose 
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peculiar talents did not tend to a true con- 
ception of Christ. The two men represent 
extreme points of view, one looking persist- 
ently at the sinfulness of the world and the 
other at the buoyant joyousness of life. 
Thus it is that when they come to embody 
their ideals of Christ, 
Michael Angelo shows us 
a fierce and vindictive 
judge,* entirely devoid of 
mercy, While Correggio, 
on the other hand, por- 
trays a joyous youth with 
as little dignity and ear- 
nestness as a Greek faun.t 
3ut Raphael, Titian 
and Leonardo were men 
of saner and more evenly 
balanced minds, as well 
as of wider range of 
talents. They have all 
somewhat to tell us of the 
Christ. Raphael, it will 
be remembered, devoted 
the earlier part of his 
short life to the portrayal 
of Madonnas and Holy 
Families. As his char- 
acter and skill developed 
he essayed more serious 
themes, until at last, in 
the full zenith of his pow- 
ers and just before his 
career was suddenly cut 
off, he began the great 
work which was to be 
handed down to future 
generations as Raphael’s 
ideal of Christ. The Transfiguration, as all 
the world knows, was still unfinished when 
the master laid down his brush, but he had 
painted on the canvas his glorious Christ 
and his highest message to humanity was 
spoken. Lifted above the earth and earthly 
concerns the Saviour raises his face heaven- 
ward, the human features transfigured by 
an expression of holy rapture. So calm, so 
solemn, so far-reaching is his gaze that we 
are hushed into an awed silence in his 
presence, but it is a silence full of heavenly 
joy. We feel that as we stand without he 
is looking within the veil, seeing and rejoic- 
ing in ‘the beauty of the beatific vision. 
This figure of the transfigured Christ we 
may take also as a figure of the risen Christ. 
It may not be generally known that Raphael 
first selected the subject of the Resurrection, 
later changing his plans and substituting 
the Transfiguration, I think we may reason- 
ably infer that the two scenes were closely 
identified in the great painter’s mind, as they 
are indeed in our Lord’s own words. The 
transfiguration may be considered a sort 
of prophecy of the resurrection, and we 
may believe that the transfigured Lord 
showed to his disciples on Mt. Tabor the 
same wonderful radiance of body that the 
risen Lord manifested to Mary Magdalene 
in the garden. ° 
Turning now to the work of Titian we 
have before us a goodly number of scenes 
from the life of Christ in which we may 
study the great Venetian’s ideal. Through 
them all we can trace a distinct type, thor- 
ughly characteristic of the artist and fu.. 


*See the Last Judgment, in Sistine Chapel, Rome. 

See the Coronation of the Virgin in the Parma 
Library, and the Noli me Tangere in the Madrid 
Gallery. Correggio’s Ecce Homo and Christ in the 
(‘arden are both noble works. But the writer is not 
here considering those presentations of Christ in 
which the portrayal of physical suffering obscures 
the nobler spiritual elements of character. 
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of suggestiveness to the thoughtful mind. 
This ideal contains a more decidedly intel- 
lectual element than has been presented 
perhaps by any other painter. Some of the 
subjects are exceedingly well calculated to 
bring this out. Thereis the Tribute Money, 





FROM LEONARDO DA VINCI'S THE LAST SUPPER 


for example, in the Dresden Gallery, where 
Jesus turns a keen, searching glance upon 
the dark, cunning face of the Pharisee. 
There is also the Woman Taken in Adultery 
of the Belvedere Gallery, where the same 





FROM ARY SOHEFFER’S CHRIST AND ST. JOHN 


penetrating gaze is directed to the guilty 
woman. In the Baptism and Supper at 
Emmaus we find the same type modified 
somewhat by gentleness and tenderness as 
befits the occasions. Finally, we have in 
the Redeemer of the Pitti Gallery the sum 
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of all these elements in a sort of generalized 
portrait. Of all these examples the Christ 
of the Tribute Money is undoubtedly the 
finest. The face contains a certain lofty re- 
finement which commands immediate re- 
spect and attention. The glance is so dis- 
cerning that we feel at once that here is One 
whom we cannot deceive with paltry ex- 
cuses; but withal it is so loving that we dare 
to hope he will forgive, so strong that we 
know he will be faithful. 

With Leonardo da Vinci, as with Ra- 
phael, the Christ ideal is the work of a sin- 
gle stroke of genius rather than the result 
of a life study. Out of a host of magnifi- 
cent dreams this one reality was accom- 
plished to make the painter’s name famous. 
We all know the story of that great Last 
Supper, now falling into ruin on the walls 
of the Milan Convent; how far it tran- 
scended the conception of any previous 
painter, not only in the unity of its artistic 
composition, but in its presentation of the 
face of Jesus. Here is no straining after 
effect; the work seems a perfectly simple 
and natural expression of the character of 
our Lord. A noble majesty speaks in the 
mien, an infinite sadness in the expression. 
The human element quickens our loving 
sympathy, the suggestion of the divine 
awakens our admiring awe. 

This figure has stood for all succeeding 
generations as the highest attainment of 
sacred art. The success of every great re- 
ligious artist since Leonardo has been meas- 
ured by the standard that he set. How far 
short of his ideal most of his imitators have 
fallen it is not necessary for us to consider 
here. It is a pleasanter task to mention 
some of the few successes of latter days, for 
our own century is certainly not without 
some creditable achievements. Our minds 
quickly revert to the names of Hofmann 
and Holman Hunt, 
who have given us no- 
ble conceptions of our 
Lord’sface, Hofmann 
shows usa Saviour full 
of gentle dignity. 
Holman Hunt’s ideal 
contains a certain mys- 
tic element remark- 
ably significant. But 
in speaking of these 
living artists we 
should not forget those 
earlier workers of the 
century, whose efforts 
prepared the way for 
their followers. We 
must do special honor 
to the names of Over- 
beck and Ary Scheffer. 
Overbeck, a professed 
pre Raphaelite, had no 
higher ambition than 
to imitate Fra Angel- 
ico. His work, never- 
theless, isin many ways 
higher than he knew. 
I recall no face of 
Christ more tenderly 
compassionate than 
that of his Christ min- 
istering to the sick. 
Ary Scheffer, on the 
other hand, was not the professed follower 
of any school. In his Christ, however, he 
comes nearer the spirit of Leonardo than 
any other painter has come. The history 
of his work shows a steady progress towards 
his ideal, which registered the highest mark 
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:n his Christ Weeping over Jerusalem. 
On a par with this great picture are his 
Ecce Homo and Temptation. In default 
of these larger compositions I select for 
an illustration the Christ and St. John 
which belongs to the same period of his 
life, when he had fixed upon a definite 
conception of theSaviour. The face will be 
readily identified with the Leonardo type, 
not as a servile imitation, but as partaking 
of the essential spirit of his prototype 
worked out with distinct individuality. The 
French critic, M. L. Vitet, has pointed out 
that the Carracci made the Leonardo type 
heavy, Guido Reni made it insipid, and 
Carlo Dolci made it effeminate. Ary Schef- 
fer has fallen into none of these errors. His 
Christ shows a tranquil beauty entirely virile 
and alert. Itisa face of noble and exqui- 
site refinement, a face 
alike strong and tender, a 
face to inspire confidence, 
obedience and love. 


—<——$—_—____—— 


WHAT GOOD WILL IT 
DO ME? 


BY REV. A. H. QUINT, D. D. 


This was the question 
which a man once asked 
me regarding “‘ joining the 
church,”’ which had been 
suggested to him. My re- 
ply was, ‘I do not think 
you ought to join the 
church. Evidently you 
are not in a fit condition. 
You ask what goed it will 
do you. As long as you 
make that the first ques- 
tion, you would better 
stay out.’’ He was of- 
fended, but in due time 
he came to a better mind. 

I should never under- 
take to show to any person 
the benefits of church 
membership in any way 
which would make these 
benefits the main con- 
sideration. Of course, I 
am not degrading the dis- 
cussion by considering 
anything but spiritual 
benefits, yet the assurance 
of these may minister to 
selfishness, of a kind, in- 
deed, higher, but none the 
less real, It is sometimes 
difficult to measure the 
self-interest which is 
proper, butself-interest is not always selfish 
interest. But my mind always approaches 
the subject of publicly confessing Christ, 
which we have somehow come to identify 
with entering into local church membership, 
from an entirely different direction. Just 
here, let us keep distinct in thought these 
two—the public confession of Christ, and 
uniting with a local church as a member 
thereof. The ‘‘form of reception” issued 
by the Creed Commission in 1883 confuses 
these two. That issued by a committee of 
the council later preserves the proper dis- 
tinction, and the manual reported to the 
council last October, and soon to be issued 
as revised, also sets the two in their proper 
order. Public confession of Christ and 
baptism are logically preliminary to local 
church membership. My present thought, 
however, does not require me to press this 
distinction. The two naturally go together. 
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It is not a question of benefits. Pub- 
licly to confess Christ as one’s Lord is the 
natural impulse of Christian feeling. It is 
the Christian’s expression of loyalty. If 
he has found the forgiveness of sins, if his 
hope of salvation is in the atoning sacrifice 
of his Lord, in whose blood alone is re- 
demption, if he has consecrated his life to 
the service of that Lord, his natural im- 
pulse is to avow his faith before the world, 
and as naturally he allies himself with 
those who have had the same experience 
and follow the same divine Master. Itisa 
poor soldier that is ashamed of his flag. A 
Christian does not begin by considering 
what advantage he is to get by honoring 
Christ. To honor is his privilege. 

None the less would he desire to be in 


union with other Christians. The church 
a 





FROM TITIAN’S TRIBUTE MONEY 


is his natural home. Its members are his 
natural associates in the highest interests 
of society. Their tastes are his tastes. 
“They that gladly received his word were 
baptized’’ and ‘‘ were added unto them,” 
that is added to the believers already gath 
ered together. This turning to the church 
as a home is so natural that a continued 
neglect to do so throws serious doubt upon 
the spiritual condition of those who remain 
away. 

Nor is it to be forgotten that the work of 
the church, which includes all its members 
in its claims, is not confined to its own edi- 
fication, That work, laid upon it by the 
Lord himself, is to spread the knowledge 
of his saving power to the world which 
needs salvation. The church is to declare 
the love of Christ to the needy, the troubled, 
the distressed. Every member, although 
his individuality may seem to be merged 
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in its unity, yet contributes something of 
his life to this cause. Every Christian nat- 
urally feels the impulse to share in the 
Lord’s service. He wants at least to be 
enrolled as a citizen of the heavenly king. 
dom. If one feels an aversion to this, or 
if he is unwilling to take a share of respon. 
sibility for Christian work, it is not worth 
while to pursue the matter. There are no 
conscripts in the Lord’s army. 

In addition to the natural impulse of one 
converted to Christ there is also the impulse 
of duty. Our Lord declared that duty, or, 
rather, assumed the fact of it, when he 
said: ‘‘ Every one therefore who shall con- 
fess me before men, him will I also confess 
before my Father which is in heaven,” 
Every minister has been approached by the 
question: ‘‘ Cannot I be as good a Christian 

without joining the 
church?”? The answer is 
simple: ‘*Can you be ag 
good a Christian as you 
ought to be by disobeying 
Christ at the very thresh- 
old of your life and re- 
maining in permanent dis- 
obedience?’’ Even as to 
one of the specialties of 
the church, the Lord’s 
Supper, there is not only 
a privilege in it, whereby 
divine grace is communi- 
cated, but there is a com- 
mand, “This do in 
_remembrance of me,”’ said 
our Lord. A worthy 
woman once told me that 
she had been brought up 
to disbelieve in water 
baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper and gave that as 
her reason for not uniting 
with a church with which 
she had come to be in 
sympathy. I pointed ber 
simply to the absolute 
command of the Master 
which no spiritualizing 
process could nullify. She 
read the sentences and a 
new light came to her at 
once, 

I would not be under- 
stood to imply that there 
are not good Christians 
outside of churches. | 
have known “outside 
saints.’ Some are re- 
strained from public con- 
fession even by reverence 

for the honor of Christ. Some have doubt 
of their own stability. Some misapprehend 
the nature of this confession and imagine 
that it means personal perfection. All such 
persons need gentle explanation and en- 
couragement. They should be led to see 
that this step is really identical with the 
simple acknowledgment of discipleship, 
and its avowal of loyalty in heart to the 
divine Master. It involves no abstruse 
theological science. It demands no pos- 
session of scientific knowledge. ‘Who 
shall confess me before men,’’ ‘ Me.” 
Saviour and Lord. That is all. 


cr 


Peace! The deep gloom brightens! See throug)! 
yon dim distance 
Gleams a glow of glory, wakes a sudden ray! 
Lo, the gracious guerdon of faith’s sweet persis'- 


ence! 
Lo, the gentle dawning of love’s Easter Day! 
—Barton Grey 
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Lusson FOR APRIL 12. Luke 14: 15-24. 
PARABLE OF THE GREAT SUPPER. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


This parable appears to have been spoken 
about four months before our Lord’s cruci- 
fixion, while he was on his last journey to 
Jerusalem. Many of his most important say- 
ings were uttered as he was enjoying social 
gatherings or were connected with festival 
occasions. Into these chapters, 13-19, Luke 
has gathered much of the teaching of Jesus 
concerning the kingdom which he founded. 
It was at a Sabbath evening dinner, so elab- 
orate that there were several places of honor 
for the guests, that he suggested lessons of 
courtesy in social entertainments based on 
the great motive of love to men which ought 
to actuate all relations between man and man. 
Moved by these words one of those who sat 
with him exclaimed, ‘‘ Blessed is he that 
shall eat bread in the kingdom of God.” 
Christ’s answer was this parable picturing 
with brief outlines the process of gathering 
men into that kingdom. 

1. The invitation issued [vs. 16,17]. Jesus 
Christ came to save the world; the Jews first 
{Rom. 2:10]. They were the chosen nation 
—‘Israel, mine elect,’ ‘‘As touching the 
election, beloved for the fathers’ sakes.”’ As 
guests for a festival were first bidden and 
then summoned when the hour had arrived, so 
the people of God had been chosen and had 
for ages waited for the summons to enter the 
kingdom. At last Christ came, sayipg, ‘‘ The 
time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of God is at 
hand.” That was the invitation to which the 
words of the servant corresponded: ‘‘Come, 
for all things are now ready.”’ 

That is the message of the gospel today, 
heard first by those in Christian lands, to 
whom the story of Christ’s life and sacrifice 
is familiar in the pulpit, the Sunday school, 
the home and in the lives of his disciples. 
Like the Jews we who study this lesson are 
elected. This great privilege is ours—to un- 
derstand the nature of the kingdom of God, to 
hear the call and to realize by entering in the 
end for which we were created. Whoever 
does this makes his life successful; whoever 
does not fails, whatever else he gains. ‘“ For 
what doth it profit a man, to gain the whole 
world and forfeit his life?”’ 

2. The invitation declined [vs. 18-20]. The 
chosen nation had received the summons by 
the word of Jesus. Individuals had re- 
sponded to it, but as a nation the people were 
neglecting the invitation. Some pleaded 
pressure of business, others absorption in 
pleasure, All turned their backs on the mes- 
senger and went their own ways. 

The same ‘conditions still hold. Indiffer- 
ence to the kingdom of God, as compared with 
present engagements of business or pleasure, 
is the main reason why the multitudes refuse 
the invitation extended to them. One among 
guests at a table in Boston said to a gentle- 
man and his wife, ‘‘Where do you attend 
church?” The husband answered, “We 
rarely go anywhere. I am very busy during 
the week and feel inclined to sleep Sunday 
mornings, and since we came to the city we 
have fallen out of the habit of going to 
church.”’ He added, regretfully, “It ought 
not to beso. We have often said we should 
do differently. But we have been going on 
in this way for twenty years.’’ Multitudes 
like this couple admire the principles and 
in some degree sympathize with hopes for 
the consummation of the kingdom of God. 
The excuses they plead are engagements, 
reasonable in themselves, wrong only when 
they are allowed to block the way into 
the kingdom instead of being used in its 
honor. 

3. The new guests invited [vs. 21-23]. The 
invitation to the kingdom of God was first ex- 
tended to the Jews. It was theirs till they 
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rejected it. ‘‘ It was necessary,” said Paul, 
“that the Word of God should first be spoken 
to you. Seeing ye thrust it from you and 
judge yourselves unworthy of eternal life, lo, 
we turn to the Gentiles. For so hath the 
Lord commanded us.’”’ Our first business is 
to extend the gospel invitation to our own 
neighbors, to make it plain and urgent and 
the meaning of the kingdom of God clear to 
them. If they accept it, they share our duty 
and privilege. But there is no more unrea- 
sonable fault-finding with missions than that 
which objects to sending the gospel abroad 
till all those at home are converted. If that 
had been Christ’s teaching in Palestine, we 
might all have been heathen today. If our 
neighbors reject the gospel invitation, we are 
commanded by God to go beyond them, to 
seek not merely the poor, but those less access- 
ible because less often thought of as suitable 
for the kingdom of God. Some of them will 
come warped by inherited evil passions, 
bruised by siu, outcasts from society, but 
every one who enters in will be a welcome 
guest. 

We are not to stop with our own neighbor- 
hood nor our own nation. We are sent by 
our Lord “ out into the highways and hedges,” 
to the most distant peoples, holding forth the 
word of life. The invitation to them must be 
even more patiently repeated and more ur- 
gent, for they have no traditions or training to 
help them to appropriate its meaning as 
theirs. We must ‘constrain them to come 
in.’’? We have a great gift to offer—a gift so 
great that centuries of teaching by prophets 
and centuries of experience were necessary to 
prepare the Jews to comprehend its meaning. 
From them through many generations we 
have inherited light on the gracious invita- 
tion. But to China and India and Africa that 
light borne by us and our messengers breaks 
in on the thick darkness of ages. Faithfully, 
prayerfully, persistently, we are to say to 
them: “ The free gift of God is eternal life 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.’”’ They, too, 
are heirs of the kingdom. 

4. First invitations withdrawn v. 24. Ter- 
ribly pathetic are these last words of Christ’s 
parable describing the limits under which 
the invitation to the kingdom has been ex- 
tended. ‘ None of those men who were bid- 
den shall taste of my supper.’’ Who were 
those bidden? The elect nation. What is 
the significance to us of these solemn words? 
Those to whom the gospel invitation is most 
familiar, who now reject it, are passing by 
their final opportunity to accept it. The 
kingdom of God is the most glorious thing in 
the universe. It is the consummation of 
every worthy ambition, the satisfaction of 
every honorable desire. Jesus Christ came 
to make our ambitions worthy, our desires 
honerable by uniting us with himself in sac- 
rifice for the world. Rejecting him now we 
renounce his kingdom. If we shut ourselves 
out of Christ’s kingdom, judging ourselves un- 
worthy of eternal life, only the kingdom of 
Satan remains to us from which there is no 
longer promise of release. 
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THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 


Topic, April 5-11. The Resurrection of the 
Body. 1 Cor. 15: 35-38, 53-58; 2 Cor. 5: 1-9. 


The resurrection body. Personal Sadan Rec- 
ognition. Likeness to Christ. Immortality. 


(See prayer meeting editorial.) 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
TYPES OF FOREIGN MISSION WORK. 
(Parallel with The Congregationalist’s May 
Topic for Missionary Meetings.) 

The student of missions will find it both 
interesting and profitable to study, in a broad 
way, the characteristic conditions and prob- 
lems of typical mission fields, which present 
striking contrasts as to the character and in- 
telligence of inhabitants, degree of civiliza- 
tion and amenability to foreign influence. 
As an example of evangelistic enterprise 
among nature peoples let us turn to the Dan- 
ish and Moravian missions among the Eski- 
mos of Greenland. Full of fascination is the 
story of Hans Egede, a Norwegian pastor, 
born in the seventeenth century, who felt 
himself called of God to Christianize the 
Greenlanders, whom he supposed to be for- 
lorn Northmen, descendants of his own Nor- 
wegian forefathers. He drew up a memorial 
petitioning a prominent ecclesiastic to use in- 
fluence in behalf of his project, which was 
favorably received, though the bishop’s re- 
ply, in which he remarks that Greenland is 
in the neighborhood of Cuba where Spanish 
and other colonists found gold, indicates his 
dense ignorance of geography. But, like 
Columbus, it was only after many years of 
poverty and repulses, of distrust and sus- 
pected lunacy that Egede was able to carry 
out bis cherished plan. In 1721 he sailed 
from Denmark for Greenland at the head of a 
trading company, which was under protection 
of the Danish Government, to make a settle- 
ment in that frozen continent, the colonists 
with the aim of establishing there the rule of 
their country, Egede with the purpose to es- 
tablish the rule of Christ. 

But the determined missionary found his 
field very disappointing. The Greenlanders 
then on the ground were rot Northmen, but 
an aboriginal people whose moral and social 
condition was extremely low. Their coarse- 
ness, stupidity and groveling habits, their 
constitutional dullness of apprehension be- 
tween right and wrong, not to mention the 
difficulties of the language and the extreme 
severity of the climate, were discouragements 
almost overwhelming. Although Hans Egede 
had little success in saving souls, he laid the 
foundations, and the Moravian missionaries, 
of whom Matthew and Christian Stach were 
the first, were more successful though their 
impediments were hardly less appalling. Dr. 
A. C. Thompson, in his work on Moravian 
Missions, writes: ‘We picture to ourselves 
the Moravian Brethren, simple-minded men, 
endeavoring to get access to this people—a 
people who did not desire their presence, and 
who seemed determined to have nothing to 
do with them except in the way of begging 
or stealing. The language must be mas- 
tered, but these newcomers have never seen 
a grammar. Natives steal the manuscripts 
which had been written out with wearisome 
pains, and instead of entering into conversa- 
tion ask if they are not going away soon.”’ 

Thus graphically are portrayed the circum- 
stances under which a typical mission among 
a barbarous .people was inaugurated. We 
have not space to describe the methods by 
which worthy, energizing thoughts first found 
lodgment in the minds of these Eskimos, but 
that their sensibilities have been educated 
by the power of the gospel of Christ is evi- 
denced by the results. The Greenlanders as 
a body have risen from the condition of wild, 
filthy savages to that of a docile, civilized 
and nominally Christian people. 

A greater contrast could hardly be imagined 
than that between the conditions of mi’sion- 
ary work in Greenland among its simple, 
rude, primitive inhabitants and in Asia in 
contact with its ‘‘compact, elaborate, vener- 
able, defiant nationalities, civilizations and 
religions.” In China we find a mission 
field which best represents evangelistic en- 
terprise in the midst of an ancient and con- 
servative civilization almost wholly uninflu- 
enced by outside forces. Customs and insti- 
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tutions fixed for them twenty-four centuries 
ago have a hold on the people which only in- 
creases with age. No other country presents 
such an invincible front to Christianity as 
China, and therefore it has been well said 
that in that land more than anywhere else in 
the world, perhaps, the missionary must sim- 
ply fall back on the sovereignty of God and 
the omnipotent love of Christ. 

After reading a book like Dr. Arthur 
Smith’s Chinese Characteristics, one gains a 
new insight into the peculiar difficulties 
which confront the missionary among the 
Chinese—their national pride, their patriot- 
ism, conservatism, their unreligious nature, 
unresponsive to the spiritual appeals of Chris- 
tianity, their self-righteousness, their mer- 
cenary spirit, their absence of sincerity. 
What they lack is not intellectual ability, 
patience, practicality nor cheerfulness, but 
character and conscience. So vast are these 
obstacles, and so small, comparatively, have 
been the actual visible conquests of Chris- 
tianity that some pessimistic individuals 
think that the missionary effort in China has 
been a failure. No more convincing evidence 
to the contrary, however, is needed than the 
hearty testimonies of such eminent govern- 
ment officials as Minister Denby and Rear- 
Admiral George E. Belknap, U.S. N., while 
the new university at Tientsin and a reform 
movement in Peking are indications that 
even conservative China is moving. 

In India, also, Christianity encounters a 
conservative civilization and an ancient and 
elaborate religious system, but under the 
qualifying influences exerted by European 
government. Theconditions of mission work 
are intricate and peculiarly difficult on ac- 
count of the heterogeneousness of India, di- 
vided naturally by its numerous races and 
dialects and religions and artificially by its 
strange system of caste, but British rule is an 
integrating force which is rapidly unifying 
these diversive, discordant and mutually re- 
pellent elements, until the idea of one coun- 
try, one people and one common life is more 
and more possessing the minds of men. Ina 
recent article, Rev. E. S. Hume, referring to 
the advantages of British rule in India, de- 
clares that it has given the country a strong 
and stable government as well as the price- 
less boon of education; the interests of the 
natives are considered and cared for and In- 
dians are being taught the meaning of justice 
and honesty. New legal codes are gradually 
demolishing old, cruel, degrading practices, 
creating new moral sentiments and impress- 
ing Christian ideals. 

While owning that there is much in the 
Indian annals of England which may cause 
her friends to blush, we believe that Rev. E. 
A. Lawrence is right in saying: ‘“‘It is true 
that more and more, as time has gone on, her 
voice has spoken Christianity, that her rep- 
resentatives in India, whether through the 
pressure of public sentiment at home or 
through the purpose of their own hearts, have 
done Christian deeds and exerted a Christian 
influence.”” The introduction of European 
learning, customs and ideas is accompanied 
by peculiar dangers and problems which the 
missionaries cannot meet without abundart 
knowledge, tact and faith. But, unlike the 
Chinese, the Indians are essentially a reli- 
gious people who, in spite of the dangers of 
Western skepticism and the attractions of 
new eclectic systems, partly Christian and 
partly heathen, are or must become pecul- 
iarly open to the living gospel of Jesus 
Christ. 

Sources of Information, 


Moravian Missions and Protestant Missions, by 
Dr. A. C. Thompson. 

Amid Greenland Snows, by Jesse Page. 

Modern Missions in the East, by Rev. E. A. Law- 
rence. 

Chinese Characteristics, by Dr. Arthur Smith. 

The Conversion of India, by Dr. George Smith. 

Life and Light for March, 1896. 





A child’s needless tear is a blood blot on 
the earth.—Cardinal Manning. 
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Literature 


CRITICISM AND FORETELLING. 

The French critic, La Bruyére, said in 
reproof of the criticism of his time that 
the surest test of a man’s critical power 
was his judgment of contemporaries, Too 
much criticism is echo rather than opinion. 
To like what everybody has agreed to like 
is but a slight test of discrimination, but 
to decisively like what has not yet won its 
way to public esteem and to say so with 
good courage is the real and prophetic 
office ef criticism. The worst enemies of 
good authors and the blindest guides of 
the public are those critics who take their 
opinions ready-made from publishers’ cir- 
culars, or wait until they have read what 
the leading critical journals say in order to 
repeat their dictum with judicious varia- 
tions. Unless the critic thinks for himself, 
and has the materiai for wide comparison 
as well as an honest purpose of impartial 
seeing and clear statement, his opinions 
are of little worth. Let him be content 
with stating clearly what the book claims 
for itself so that his readers may read and 
decide for themselves, unless he can give 
that time and undivided attention which 
alone makes judgment valuable. 

It does not follow from this prophetic 
office of criticism that there is any infalli- 
ble authority in the newspaper offices. 
Prophecy is not always true foretelling. 
Its office is rather that of calling men to 
thought. 

The history of modern criticism abounds 
with delightfully amusing instances of false 
judgments and predictions. We all know 
what was said of Byron by the Edinburgh, 
of Keats by the Quarterly and of Tennyson 
by nearly the whole chorus of reviewers of 
his earliest work. A more striking modern 
instance is that of the present poet laureate 
of England, from whose book, The Poetry 
of the Period, published about 1870, The 
Bookman quotes the following opinion of 
his predecessor, Tennyson. He says: 

What I wish to emphasize is that his (Ten- 
nyson’s) — @ great ee is now regarded 
as an established tact. am going, not only 
to challenge, but to deny it altogevner, and to 
implore the age, while there is yet time, to 
save itself, by a seasonable recantation, from 
posthumous ridicule andcontempt. My prop- 
osition is that Mr. Tennyson is not a great 
poet, unquestionably not a poet of the front 
rank, all but unquestionably not a poet of the 
second rank, and probably, though no con- 
temporary perhaps can settle that, not even 
at the head of poets of the third rank, among 
whom he must inevitably take his place. The 
prevailing and universal expression is that he 
i8 a great poet, a very great poet, perhaps as 
great a poet as ever lived. This is the opin- 
ion I challenge and denounce, the opinion 
that will make posterity shriek with laughter 
and flout us to scorn. Let not the age make 
itself the laughimg stock of an irreverent pos- 
terity. We laugh at the contemporaries of 
Hayley. Do we want to be laughed at by our 
grandchildren? Mr. Tennyson is much more 
of a poet than Hayley, no doubt, but then 
Hayley was never belauded as Mr. Tennyson 
is by us. 

This was honest criticism, doubtless—no 
sane man would otherwise have made it at 
the very hight of Tennyson’s activity and 
fame—and it is more wholesome than mere 
echo of laudation, but it is at once a wit- 
ness to the limitations of taste in its author 
and to the vagaries of opinion into which 
even honesty may sometimes fall. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 

JOAN OF ARC. 
By Francis C. Lowell. The providential 
ordering which has made a peasant girl of 
nineteen the national hero and saint of 
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France finds a full and careful chronicler 
in the author of this book. It is well that 
the story should be told again in modern 
form and here in America, for Joan is more 
than a national possession—she is one of 
the most striking figures of the world’s his- 
tory, and with too many her real person 
and life have been hidden in a mist of 
legend. No one now believes her to have 
been guilty of the crimes for which she 
was condemned, but her recent beatifica- 
tion by church and people tends to obscure 
her real human character, and this is well 
brought out by Mr. Lowell. 

In another respect, too, this careful study 
is of interest. Joan was condemned at 
last mainly by an illegitimate use of the 
dilemma which every one who in earnest 
considers the question of obedience to the 
Roman Catholic Church has to consider. 
Being fully assured in long experience that 
her voices were from God, she was asked 
whether she would submit the question of 
their validity to the church, If she re- 
fused, she would be condemned for con- 
tumacy. If she agreed, the church, as 
represented by her judges and accusers, 
would immediately decide that the voices 
were from beneath and not from above. 
In a word, she was essentially a Protestant 
in having shaped her life by the direct 
voice of God in heart and conscience, and 
she met with the fate that all Protestants 
who were within reach a century later met 
when they chose to listen to God rather 
than men. 

Mr. Lowell states, without deciding, the 
question of the nature of the voices, rightly 
saying that there are only two theories to 
be considered, that of the modern denial 
of all supernaturalism and that of the 
mediwval and modern belief in the activity 
of God in the affairs of mens We commend 
the appendix upon this matter and the 
other which compares Joan with Catharine 
of Siena to the attention of students of 
the spiritual manifestations of the ages. 
Joan of Arc’s case is a crucial case, we be- 
lieve, in the impending conflict between 
the materialistic and spiritualistic concep- 
tions of man’s life. [Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $2.00.) 

BIBLICAL STUDY. 

Books are multiplying which result from 
approach to the Bible, not for the purpose 
of finding material with which to fortify a 
system of theology already adopted, but 
simply with the inquiry as to what the 
Bible teaches. The Theology of the Old Tes 
tament, by Prof. W. H. Bennett of Hackney 
College, London, is a book of this class, 
It is a condensed manual, summarizing the 
teachings of the Old Testament in para- 
graphs, under such chapter headings as 
Israel in History, The Ideal Israel, and Is- 
rael as the People of Jehovah. The author 
holds that a revelation was made to Israel 
of which the Old Testament is a record, that 
Israel receiving this revelation represents 
mankind and that the relation between the 
nation and God is a type of the relation 
which should exist between God and man. 
Professor Bennett accepts the dates which 
recent criticism has assigned to the books 
of the Old Testament, and it is interesting 
to see the modifications of interpretation 
which are made by associating the circum- 
stances of these later periods with the writ- 
ings, historic, poetic and prophetic, as com- 
pared with meanings which have commonly 
been deduced from these utterances by those 
who supposed them to have been written 
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centuries earlier. This manual furnishes 
valuable material for studying Old Testa- 
ment theology and often points to lines of 
study which the reader is glad to pursue 
further. [T. Whittaker. 75 cents.] 

The Great Meaning of Metanoia, an Un- 
developed Chapter in the Life and Teach- 
ing of Christ, a New Edition with a Sup- 
plementary Essay, by Treadwell Walden. 
This is a striking and valuable book which 
we are glad to see in an enlarged edition. 
It is devoted to the study of a single Greek 
word, but one which is, perhaps, the most 
central and important in the New Testa- 
ment, and also one whose meaning is much 
hidden by the English equivalent chosen by 
the first translators and retained against 
their wish in lieu of a better by the revis- 
ers. All Greek scholars know that the 
word used by our Lord when he began his 
ministry, ‘‘ Repent, for the kingdom of God 
is at hand,’’ means more than sorrow for 
sin. It is a call to a change of view be- 
cause of new conditions. ‘‘The world is 
changed by the coming of the Son of God, 
change with it that you may be partaker of 
its spirit and its work!’”’ To many this 
thought, so fully set forth by the author of 
this book, would bring a wholly new con- 
ception of the work of Christianity. There 
is nothing in the book, in spite of its some- 
what forbidding title, beyond the grasp of 
any one who understands only English, and 
we hope it may have the widest reading. 
[Thomas Whittaker. $1.00.] 

Volume IX. of The Lutheran Commentary 
contains Annotations on the Epistles of Paul 
to the Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians and 
Thessalonians, by E. T. Horn, D. D., and 
A. G. Voigt, D.D. These are fresh and 
reverent comments on the letters of the 
apostle and fully sustain their place in the 
series of which theyare a part. [The Chris- 
tian Literature Co. $2.50.] 

STORIES, 

The artists have a saying in regard to a 
certain kind of picture that it howls. Some- 
thing of the kind must be said, we fear, 
about A Lady of Quality, Mrs. Frances 
Hodgson Burnett’s latest novel. It is a 
book of indubitable strength, full of fierce 
life and violent contrasts. No man of the 
greater sort, certainly neither Steele nor 
Addison, could have written with the un- 
deniable coarseness which makes the ear- 
lier part of the book painful reading. It is 
not the situation but the manner of describ- 
ing it which we have in mind. The Isaac 
Bickerstaff of the title could never have 
been the chivalrous Sir Richard Steele. He 
might, in some morose and reckless mood, 
have been Dean Jonathan Swift, by whom 
the pseudonym of Bickerstaff was first in- 
vented, The historical machinery of the 
book indeed is like the scenery of a coun- 
try theater which is labeled this or that for 
the occasion. Except for some details of 
costume and tags of style the scene might 
be anywhere. 

The real value of the book is in its 
passionate depiction of a strong woman’s 
ideal of a stronger woman than herself— 
a woman strangely tried and heavily bur- 
dened, too much like a man at first, but 
thoroughly womanly at last in a strong, 
proud womanhood capable of both love 
and hate. Traces of the modern woman’s 
dissatisfaction and experiment, and of the 
discussion of her place and work in the 
world, are written large all through the 
book. The most human and admirable pic- 
ture in the whole swift moving drama is 
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that of the sister whom Clorinda adopts as 
a chaperone and a foil before she learns to 
trust her as a friend, but Clorinda herself 
grows upon us as she passes through trial 
into a woman’s noblest place and work. 

The book is certain to be widely read and 
discussed, defended by some women and 
disliked by most men (who have not yet 
learned to love women for the qualities de- 
picted in the book), but it does not, in our 
opinion, belong near the top of the long 
list of books which its author has written. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.] 

A Rescued Madonna, by Harriet A. Chee- 
ver, is a bright and interesting story for 
the Eastertime, or, indeed, for any time 
when the meaning of Christ’s death and 
resurrection for the life of every day needs 
to be brought home to human hearts. It 
is well printed and beautifully bound in 
white and gold. [Cong.S.S. & Pub. Soci- 
ety. 60 cents.] 

Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’s.striking -maga- 
zine story, The Supply at Saint Agatha’s, 
comes to us in an illustrated edition appro- 
priately bound in white and gold. [Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00.] 

George Borrow’s Lavengro is reprinted 
in an illustrated edition with an introduc- 
tion by Augustine Birrell. Genius falls 
sometimes to unconventional characters 
and is put to strange uses. Of Borrow’s 
genius there can be no question, nor of the 
fascination of its use in this rambling and 
delightful book. {Macmillan & Co, $1.25.] 

At Last, by Mrs. Maria E. Lauder, is not 
a strong book in spite of its singleness of 
aim. The author evidently believes with 
all her heart in the great moral reform to 
which the work is dedicated, and has a 
deep faith in the power of the gospel, but 
in a story these count for nothing without 
some sense of the congruous and at least 
a modicum of dramatic skill and power 
of setting character distinctly before us. 
[Cranston & Curts. 75 cents. ] 

In Macmillan’s Novelists’ Library we have 
three numbers, A Strange Elopement by 
W. Clark Russell, The Last Touches and 
other stories by Mrs. W. K. Clifford, and 
A Tale of a Lonely Parish by F. Marion 
Crawford. These are all well printed, are 
bound in buff paper and will serve admi- 
rably for summer reading. [Macmillan & 
Co. Each 50 cents. ] 

GUIDE-BOOKS AND BOOKS OF TRAVEL, 

Three Gringos in Venezuela and Central 
America, by Richard Harding Davis. The 
title reverses the order of travel and of in- 
terest in the book. Itis of Central Amer- 
ica that Mr. Davis has most to tell us. 
Gringo is a Spanish-American term of con- 
tempt for North Americans, and the au- 
thor, accepting it in fun, fully repays the 
debt of scorn in these clever magazine 
sketches of travel. They are light, too 
light for much permanent value, but they 
will be wholesome reading for all those who 
give the word republic an identical mean- 
ing under all circumstances and among all 
races. ‘‘The republics of Central Amer- 
ica,’’ the author says, ‘‘are republics in 
name only, and the movements ofa stranger 
within the boundaries of Honduras are as 
closely watched as though he were a news- 
paper correspondent in Siberia.’ The 
book would make a wholesome and agree- 
able literary diet for all Jingoes whose 
blood in connection with Venezuela or 
Nicaragua has climbed and lingers above 
fever heat. [Harper & Brothers. $1.50.] 

The twenty-fifth edition of The Satchel 
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Guide to Europe is before us. The latest 
information concerning popular routes in 
Great Britain and on the continent seems to 
have been inserted. It is about the most 
convenient and serviceable guide-book we 
know of for the large territory it covers. 
[Houghton & Mifflin. $1.50.] 

A very complete and satisfactory guide is 
the Handbook of the New Public Library in 
Boston, compiled by Herbert Small with 
contributions by C. Howard Walker and 
Lindsay Swift. The building is perhaps 
the most notable public building in the 
country outside of Washington and the 
hand-book gives a complete and scholarly 
account ofit. [Curtis & Co., Boston. Paper, 
16 cents by mail.] 

California of the South by Walter Lindley, 
M. D., and J. P. Widney, M. D., LL. D., 
with maps and numerous illustrations. 
This is the third edition of this well-known 
guide-book to Southern California and is 
rewritten and printed from new plates. 
Those who are interested in the study of 
what has been called the American Italy 
will find abundant information as to its 
advantages for travel or for residence. 
[D. Appleton & Co. $2.00.] 

Those who read French will find much 
amusement and some instruction in Auz 
Etats-Unis, by Dr. Auguste Lutand. The 
book bristles with trivial errors from cover 
to cover, but its pictures of American cities 
and life are so naive and the author’s good 
humor with himself and his entertainers so 
genuine that the book is highly readable. 
It is really a guide-book for French travel- 
ersin America, [Brentano. Paper, 88 cents; 
cloth, $1.20.] 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Those who wish to understand the Arme- 
nian question will do well to buy and read 
The Rule of the Turk, by Frederick Davis 
Greene. It is written by one who speaks of 
what he knows, and the story is one which 
would move any but a heart of stone. The 
book is illustrated and has full apparatus 
in addition to the text for the statement 
of its case. Everybody ought to read it, 
and consider what can be done. [G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. Paper, 50 cents. | 

A Silver Jubilee, Celebration of the Twen- 
ty-Fifth Anniversary of the First Congrega- 
tional Church, Montclair, N. J., and of the 
Pastorate of Amory Howe Bradford, its 
First and Only Minister. This is a model 
record of an occasion of great interest to 
the churches as well as to the church im- 
mediately concerned and its pastor, of 
which we gave a full account at the time. 
There are portraits of Dr. Bradford at the 
beginning and the end of his long pastor- 
ate, and pictures of the church and par- 
sonage, with full reports of the addresses 
delivered. [Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 
Edition limited to 300signed copies. $1.00, 
from the publishers only. ] 

Rev. Salem D. Towne of Bangor, Me., 
has arranged and published a Marriage 
Memorial and Wedding Souvenir with Mar- 
riage Ceremony and Certificate. Prefaced 
by appropriate literary selections and fol- 
lowed by blank leaves for the pictures of 
bride and. groom and the autographs of 
wedding guests, this form of certificate 
will be just the thing to be referred to as 
a souvenir of the marriage ceremony. 

The Book of a Hundred Games, by Mary 
White. In one Long Island town not long 
ago there was a club of twenty people who 
cared more for games than dancing and 
were ready to lay aside their dignity and 
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vanity for the sake of making games a suc. 
cess. Out of its experience comes this 
book, which will stimulate, we hope, both 
the enjoyment and invention of those who 
read it. The conditions which made this 
club a success must be observed by its im- 
itators, but bright and unselfish spirits 
‘‘agreeing to agree’’ will be surprised to 
find how many modifications of old favor. 
ites are possible, and what a pleasure there 
is in new combinations. [Charles Scrib. 
ner’s Sons. $1.00.) 


NOTES. 


— Professor Drummond is ill and has 
been obliged to postpone all literary work. 


— The eagerly anticipated biography of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes—which, by the way, 
is said to be largely autobiographical—is 
promised for the end of April. 


—— Lovers of travel will be interested to 
hear that.a new editicn of the late Professor 
Tyndale’s Glaciers of the Alps, which has long 
been out of print, is soon to be issued. 


— A French ecclesiastic, Abbé Gayrand, 
is about to publish a volume to prove that 
Saint Thomas Aquinas, the special intellectnal 
idol of the present Pope, was an Anti-Semite. 


—— It is hoped that the Amesbury home of 
Whittier may be preserved asa snemoriad Mal 
The women of the town have taken the matter 
in hand, so that the plan is likely to be carried 
through successfully. 


—— The April McClure’s Magazine gdduces 
testimony to show that Lincoln’s jaw partner 
and friend, Herndon, was mistaken in his 
account of Lincoln’s absenting himself on 
his first appointed wedding day. 


—— Germany is much interested in its lat 
est and suddenly discovered: poet, Johanna 
Ambrosius. She is a peasant and the wife of 
a peasant, but has spoken to the hearts of the 
German people with wonderful power and 
force. 


—— Houghton, Mifflin and Company are to 
issue in the autumn a new and complete 
edition of the works of Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. Each copy of a special limited edition 
on large paper will contain an autograph of 
the author. 


— It seems to be the age of dawning 
official recognition for literary and scientific 
merit. Professor Roentgen has just been cre- 
ated a baron by Prince-Regent, Ludwig of 
Bavaria, and also granted a decoration by 
Emperor William. 


—— The sixtieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Yale Literary Magazine, the first col- 
lege magazine in America, was celebrated in 
New Haven last week with a banquet. Among 
letters of regret which were read from invited 
guests who were unable to be present were 
those from William M. Everts and Donald G. 
Mitchell, both former editors of the magazine. 


—— It is proposed to erect a public memo- 
rial library in memory of George Eliot in her 
native town of Nuneaton and American con- 
tributions areinvited. Travelers who remem- 
ber the dreariness of the town, with its ugly 
and monotonous central streets, will be glad 
to think that there is to be some brightness 
added for those who are forced to dwell there. 


— The Japanese, while acknowledging 
that much of what is written about them in 
the British and American newspapers ‘is 
good in its own way”’ also fee) that “for a 
thorough understanding of our (Japan) coun- 
try and people it is desirable that foreigners 
should also know what the Japanese think of 
themselves and of the world at large.”’ Hence 
an English edition of The Kokumin-no-Tomo 
(The Nation’s Friend) is issued monthly. 
It is called The Far East and has for its 
contributors the leading native and foreign 
scholars and thinkers of Japan. The Koku- 
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min-no-Tomo has such a standing in Japan 
that the success of the new venture is as- 
sured. The many English-speaking people 
who wish for reliable information respecting 
the politics, commerce, industry, religion, 
science, att and literature of the far East 
will welcome this new monthly. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


A. I. Bradley & Co, Boston. 

Boys OF THE CENTRAL. ByI.T. Thurston. pp. 272. 
$1.00. 

JcpiTa, By E.E.Greene. pp. 254. $1.00. 

Ginn & Co. Boston, 

ADVENTURES OF HATIM TAI. Translated from the 
persian by Duncan Forbes. Edited by William 
R. Alger. pp. 326. 50 cents. 

Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. Boston 

Tue ILIAD OF HOMER. Books I., VI., XXII. and 

XXIV. Edited by W.J. Price. pp.173. 35 cents, 
Silver, Burdett & Co. Boston. 

HEAVEN. By Kev. RK. Montague, D.D. pp. 192. 
$1.25. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 

A MASTER SPIRIT. By Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
pp. 135. 75 cents. . 

MADAME DELPHINE. By George W. Cable. pp. 
131. 75 cents. 

A Foot OF NATURE, By Julian Hawthorne. pp. 
287. $1.25. 

Tue HOUSE. By Eugene Field. pp. 268. $1 25. 

MADAME ROLAND. By Ida M. Tarbell. pp. 328. 


1.50. 
’ Macmillan & Co. New York. 

THE ELEMENTS OF Puysics Vol [. Mechanics 
and Heat. by Edward L, Nichols and william 8. 
Franklin. pp. 28. $1.50 

THE BEATITUDFS AND OTHER SERMONS. By Alex- 
ander Maclaren, D.D. pp. 313. $1.50. 

D. Appleton & Co. New York, 

CLEG KELLEY, ARAB OF THE CITY. By S. R. 
Crockett. pp. 388. $1.50. 

VoIcE BUILDING AND TONE PLACING. Bv H. Hol- 
brook Curtis, Ph. B., M.D. pp. 215. $2.00. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 

LORENZO DE’ MEDI. By E. Armstrong. pp. 449. 
$1.50. 

E.P. Dutton & Co. New York. 

VESPERSONGS, 80 Cents. 

Tre DEUM LAUDAMOS, 80 cents, 

VIOLETS. 75 cents. 

THE GATE OF PARADISE. $1.25. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. New York. 

IN ASILENT WORLD. THE LOVE STORY OF A DEAF 
MUTE. vp. 164, 75 centa. 

DeporA Heywoop. By Gertrude Smith. pp. 152. 
75 cents. 

THE FouR TEMPERAMENTS. By Alexander Whyte, 
D.D. pp.102. 50 cents. 

THE VISIONS OF A PROPHET. By Marcus Dods, 
D.D. pp. 185. 50 cents. 

Fleming H. Revell Co. New York. 

WHERE KI1TY FOUND HER SOUL. By Mrs. J. H. 
Walworth. pp.36 15 cents. 

ONE OF THE SWEET OLD CHAPTERS. By Rose 
Porter. pp 48. 30 cents. 

RisEN WITH CHRIST. By Rev. A. J. Gordon, D.D. 
pp 32. 30 cents. 

Henry Holt & Co. New York. 

Emma Lou—HER Kook. By Mary M. Mears. pp. 
277. $100. 

J. Selwin Tait & Sons, New York. 

AN OATEN PIPE. By James B. Kenyon. pp. 131. 
$100, 

FE. B. Treat. New York. 

THE TESTIMONY OF THE LAND TO THE BOOK. By 
Rev. David Gregg, D.D. pp.52. 35 cents. 

Benziger Bros. New York. 

THE OUTLAW OF CARMARGUE. By A. De Lamothe. 
Translated by Anna T. Sadlier, pp. 313. $1.25. 
American Book Co. New York 
SCHOOL INTERESTS AND DoTIES. By R. M. King. 

pp. 336, $1.00. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. Philadelphia. 

A Ficut WITH FATE. By Mrs. Alexander. pp. 
300. $1.25. 

PAPER COVERS. 


Samuel Usher. Boston. 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO CURRENT LITERATORE. By 
W.H.S. 
Case, Lockward & Brainard Co. Hartford. 
THe HARTFORD CENTRAL ASSOCIATION AND THE 
BUSHNELL CONTROVERSY. By Edwin P. Parker, 
D.D. 


G. P. Putnam's Sons. New York. 

LITTLE JOURNEYS TO THE HOMES OF AMERICAN 
AUTHORS. Prescott. pp.122. 5 cents. 

American Academy of Political and Social 
Science. Pa. 

AN EARLY Essay ON PROPORTIONAL REPRESEN- 
TATION. By Edmund J. James, Pn. D. pp. 80. 
25 cents. 

RUDOLF VON GNEIST. By Conrad Bornhak. pp. 97. 
25 cents, 

THe MULTIPLE MONEY STANDARD. By J. Allen 
smith. pp. 60. 50 cents. 

Cnited States Dept. of Agriculture. Washington. 

ARBOR Day, ITs HISTORY AND OBSERVANCE. By 
N.H. Egleston. pp. 80. 

Flood & Vincent. Meadville. 

PICTURE Work. By Watter L. Hervey, Ph.D. pp. 
”. 30 cents. 

: Hope Publishing Co. Chicago, 

PENTECOSTAL Hymns. Selected by Henry Date. 
5 cents. 

MAGAZINES. 


February. BASIS.—CHARITIES REVIEW. 

March. LEND A HAND.—CHE FORTNIGHTLY RE- 
VIEW.—THE CONVERTED CATHOLIC. —PROGRESS 
OF THE WORLD.—THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.— 
THr WRITER. 

April. Tae PALL MALL GAZETTE.—CASSELL’S.— 
HARPER’s, 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Supply at Saint Agatha’s 

By ELIzABETH Stuart Puetps, Author of 
“A Singular Life,’ ‘*The Gates Ajar,” 
etc. Printed on deckel edge paper of 
high quality, and artistically bound in 
cloth with a distinctive cover design by 
Mrs. Whitman. With Illustrations. 
Square 12mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


This is one of the strongest, most suggestive, 
most illuminating of all the stories Miss Phelps 
has written. The setting of the story is vigorous 
and skillful, the narrative is engrossingly inter- 
esting, and the revelation of the “Supply” at once 
startles and uplifts. The book is every way artistic 
and is admirable for an Easter gift. 


George Harris. 


Moral Evolution. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 

‘The general result to which Dr. Harris conducts 
us is the reassuring conviction that in the moral and 
religions history of the world the tide bears on to 
the realization of the divine and human ideals in an 
advance on the lines of Christian ethics and toward 
the realization of Christian ideals of faith, life, and 
duty.”— The Independent, New York. 


George A. Gordon. 

The Christ of To-Day. Fourth Edition. 

12mo, $1.50 

* He discnsses the profoundest truths and mys- 
teries of nature and religion with a breadth and 
force of grasp, a just discrimination, and also a 
tender appreciation of actual human needs which 
few, even among modern leaders of thought, bave 
exhibited in an equal degree. Henceforth he must 
be conceded a high place amon g them.”— The Con- 
gregationalist. 


John H. Denison. 
Christ’s Idea of the Supernatural. 
Crown 8vo, $2 00 
“A great book, a contribution of profound and 
inspiring thought concerning some of the most 
serious problems pressiug upon the mind and heart 
of man.”’—8oston Transcript. 


Washington Gladden. 

Ruling Ideas of the Present Age. 16mo, 

$1.25 

The Lord’s Prayer. 16mo, gilt top, $1 00. 

Applied Christianity. Moral Agpests of 

Social Questions. 16mo, gilt top, @J.25. 
Who Wrote the Bible? A Book for the 
People. Tenth Edition. 16mo, $1.25. 

Tools and the Man. Property and Indus- 
try under the Christian Law. 16mo, 
$1.25. 

‘There is no religious writer of the present day 
who presents more original, stimulating, and re- 
freshing thought than Dr. Gladden. The various 
books which he has written on theological, socio- 
logical, and kindred topics have commanded a wide 


reading and been productive of much positive 
good.”’—Christian Work, New York. 


Lucy Larcom. 

The Unseen Friend. 16mo, gilt top, $1 00. 
As It Is In Heaven. Thoughts on the 
Future Life. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 
At the Beautiful Gate, and Other Songs 

of Faith. ‘16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 
Easter Gleams. 16mo, 75 cents. 
Breathings of the Better Life. New Edi 
tion, 18mo, $1.25; half calf, $2.50 
Beckonings for Every Day. A Calendar 
of Thought. Arranged by Lucy Lar- 
com. 16mo, $1.00. 
“The religious sentiment of New England never 


had a more winning and graceful interpreter.”— 
John G, Whittier. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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THE BEST FICTION 


PUBLISHED RECENTLY. 


THE DAY OF THEIR WEDDING. 
A Novel. By W. D. Howe tts. Illustrated. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25. 


DR. WARRICK’S DAUGHTERS. 
A Novel. By Resecca Harpina Davis. Illus- 
trated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 


A CLEVER WIFE. 
A Novel. By W. Petr Rings. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 25. 


THE SECOND OPPORTUNITY OF 


MR. STAPLEHURST. 
A Novel. By W. Perr RinGr. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


TOMMY TODDLES. 
By ALBert Lkx. Illustrated by Peter S. New- 
ELL. Square 1l6mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


More Volumes in the New and Uniform 
Edition of 
THOMAS HARDY. 
A LAODICEAN. 
THE HAND OF ETHELBERTA. 
THE WOODLANDERS. 
THE TRUMPET-MAJOR. 


Crown &vo, Cloth, $150 per volume. With 
Etched Frontisp:eces. 


THE APOTHEOSIS OF MR. 
TYRAWLEY. 


A Novel. By E. Livineston Prescorr. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


THE X JEWEL. 
A Scottish Romance of the Days of James VI. 
By tbe Hon. FrRepERIC MoncrerFr. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


IN SEARCH OF QUIET. 
A Country Journal, May-July. A Novel. 
3y WALTER FritH. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1.25. 


JAMES INWICK, PLOUGHIIAN 
AND ELDER. 


A Novel. By P. Hay Hunter. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00 


THE DANVERS JEWELS 


And Sir Charles tvanvers Two Stories. New 
Edition. 8vo, Clotr, Ornamental, $1.00. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 


The Mdependent. 


EASTER NUMBER, April 24, 1896. 
The Salvation Army; 
ARTICLES BY 

Gen. WILLIAM BOOTH (1,000 words by Cable). 

Commander and Mrs, BALLINGTON BOOTH, 

Commissioner EVA ©, BOOTH. 

The Immortality of the Soul; 
ARTICLES BY 

Prof. BORDEN C. BOWNE; Rev. CHAS. A. SAVAGE; 
Prof. J. MARK BALDWIN; Prof. GEORGE HARRIS, 
D. D.; DAVID GREENLEAF THOMPSON, Ph. D.; 
Prot. J. McK. CATTELL; Prof. GEORGE T. LADD, 
Prof, EK. D. COPE, and Kev. Drs, R. 8. STORRS, A. Hl. 
BRADFORD, JOHN HALL, WILLIAM HAYES WARD, 
WILLIAM t. HUNTINGTON, EDWARD JUDSON, 
and others. 

Also Easter Stories, Poems and Articles by CHAKLES 
H. PAKKHUKST, D.D., IRVING ALLEN, WAYLAND 
HOYT, D. D., and others. 

Price 10 cents, &3.00 per annum. 
120 FULTON STREET, New York. 
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Subscribers’ Wants. 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost suoscrivers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Wanted, a situation as Organist and Director of 
Music by a gentieman of large experience, Addr ss 
“Organist,” P. O. Box, 1944, Boston, 











Companion. A lady desires a position a8 companion. 
Ie = good reader and understands music and breneh. 
Upexceptionable references given and required. Ad 
dress “ Mrs. S.,” care Congregationalist. 





An Experienced Contralto Singer wishes position 
in a choir, quartet preferred. Best of references. 
Address “H.,” care Congregationasist. 








—————— 
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Send for Free Specimen Pages of 





The Book will contain 224 pages. 


Published by 
THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, 
CINCINNATI-NEW YORK~ CHICAGO, 


Webster's 
International 
Dictionary 


The One Great Standard Authority, 
So writes Hon. J. brew 
Justice U.S. St apreme Court. 
t~Send a Postal for Specimen Pages, etc. 
4) Srecessor of the 
**Unabridged.’’ 


Standard 


of the U.S. Gov't Print- 
} ing Office, the lt 

preme Court, 

Stute Supreme Courts, 

aml of nearly all the 
} Schoolbooks. 





Warmly 
Conunended 
by Sté ate Superintend- 
ents oO Se me 
other Educators almost 
mca without number 
THE BEST FOR EVERYBODY 
BECAUSE 
It is easy to find the word wanted. 
It is easy to ascertain the pronunciation. 
It is easy to trace the growth of a word. 
It is easy to learn what a word means. 


THE BEST WORK OF ITS KIND. 
The Boston Herald says :— 
No dicti onary can be final, but for the next twen- 
y-Ti ws the International must be accepted as 
ast work of its kind in the English language 


MERRIAM CO., Publishers, 
Mass., U.S.A. 


100ls, 








G. & C. 
Springfield, 








_ Educational. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U.S, 
Established, 1855. 

3 East 14TH STREBRT, N., Y. 





FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


THE 
4 Ashburton P1l., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 10)-paged 


Agency Manual free. EVERETT O, Fisk & Co. 





The Congregationalist 


Choice Books 


for 


Easter. 


Heaven. Six Sermons by Rev. 
MONTAGUE, D. D- With Memorials by Rev. 
Alvah Hovey, D.D., and Rey. ‘eo. E. Merrill, 
v.D. 12mo. With portrait. Cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 
Beautifal and effective sermons, touched with a pre- 

science of near immortality. Their eloquence appeals 

to both mind and heart. 


Through Death to Life. 
on St. Paul’s great resurrection chapter. 
REUEN THOMAS, D.D. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 
‘“‘A book to be read and prized; full of the light and 

aroma of the most precious hopes and glorious realities.’ 

—The Advance. 


Doctrine and Life. By GreorGE B. STEVENS, 
Ph D.,D.D., Yale University 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
“ The whole trend of the work is to clarify religious 
impressions, to develop strong cony ictions, and to 
inculate tolerance and candor.”—The Congregationalist. 


Christian Evidences. By EzrekireL GIL- 
MAN RoBINsON, D. D., LL. D., late President of 
Brown University. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

“ The ripe product of years of experienc sunathonahs 
and discussion, by one of the keenest minds and one 
of the greatest teachers of ourtime.”—President Taylor, 
Vassar College. 


Ezekiel Gilman Robinson. 
ography, with a supplement by H. L. WAYLAND, 
D.D., and eleveao critical estimates, Edited by 
E. H. JOHNSON, D.D. 8v0, cloth, 378 pp. 

A book of deep interest to all who knew the great 
teacher; and to those who owed him strong mental 
or moral stimulus, a memorial of rare value. Tit 110 aus 


Poems of Home and Country. By Rev. 
S.F.Smira, D.D.author of “ AMERICA,” Royal 
8vo, illus., cloth, gilt top, $1.50. Edition De Luxe, 


RICHARD 


Ten Discourses 
By 


Av Autobi- 





The only authorized complete edition, edited under 
the author’s personal supervision. 


The Vacant Chair and Other Poems. 
By HENRY 8S. WASHBURN. Il6mo, illustrated, 
cloth, gilt top, $1 25 
“Tts entice contents are flushed with the true song- 

spirit.”"—T7he /ndependent. 


For sale by leading booksellers, or sent. postpaid, 
by the publishers, on receipt of price 
SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS, 


110-112 Boylston Street, Boston. 
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ONEY AND 
BANKING 


IIlustrated by American 
History. 


BY 


HORACE WHITE. 


Cloth. 488 pages. Illustrated, 


$1 50. 


12mo. 


Professor WILLIAM G. SUMNER, Pro- 
Sessor of Political and Social Science in 
Yale University: 

‘‘T have read Mr. White’s book on ‘ Money.’ 

I am astonished that any one should have 

been able to put so auch history and theory 

into so compact a presentation. The book 
meets in a most admirable manner the great- 
est literary need of the time.”’ 


Descriptive cirewar sent postpaid lo any address, 


GINN & COMPANY, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


“ ‘It has no equal.”’ 


Tbat large remark in small space was made 
by The Educational Review, of New York, edited 
by NicHoLAS Murray BuTLErR and other emi- 
nent educators, concerning 


The HYMNAL for SCHOOLS 


anew, choice book rapidly being adopted by Private, 
Public,and Sunday Schools. The Congregationalist 
says of it: “Its a fine example of choice work It 
is a fruitof sound musical culture, but the wants of 
average pupils are well kept in mind.” 





Sample pages, or sample copies (returnable), sent by 
FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 
47 East 10th St., New York. 








After Easter 2 


Overhaul Your Sun 


day School Library. 


Replace worn volumes and add new ones to 
the extent of the funds at your disposal. 


No way so effectual as this f 
Sunday School, particularly am 


or creating new interest in the 
ong the older scholars. 


We are EXPERTS, and can help you to secure 


the best books at lowest 


prices. 





Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, 


Congregational House, Boston 


. 475 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical and | 


yractical, Also an elective 
Semitic study optional. 
Wednesday, Sept. 4. 
Bangor, Me. 


BRADFORD ACADETIIY. 
For the higher education of young women. Build- 
{ngs unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twerty- 
five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 


Address Prof. F. B. DENIO 


akating. Classical and general course of study; 
also, m age and optional. Year commences 
Sept. Iss IDA C, ALLEN, Princi 


895, Apply to 
Bradford, Mass 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON, 


WHEATON SEMINARY 
For Young Ladies. Reguiarand elective courses, 
literary, scientific, classical. Pupils also titted for 
advanced courses in leading colleges. Excellent 
advantages in art and music. Fine library, labora- 
tory, observatury, gymnasium, bowling alley; out- 
door sports, careful physical training. Perfect san- 
itary arrangements. Best home influences. Beau- 
tifully situated, 23 miles from Boston. 
6lst year. Summer term, April 9, 1896. 
trate ad wae e tus, address 
Mis STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 


For illus- 


English course. Advanced | 
Entrance examination or | 


| 


The Bible 


as Literature. 


The Literary Study of the Bible. 


An account of the Leading Forms of Literature represented in the Sacred Writings. 


Intended for English Readers. By Ric 
of Chicago. 
This book assumes that the English Bible is a 
form a part of all Itberal education. It, therefore, 


HARD G, Mouton, Ph. D., of the University 


supreme classic, the thorough study of which must 
deals with the Bible as literature, without reference 


to theological or distinctively religious matters, or to historical analysis.| 


The Congregationalist : 

am.‘ Professor Moulton in a new way has demonstrated 
the superiority of the Book of books over all other 
literature. He is peculiarly at home in discussing the 
poetry of the Bible. This volume will be most welcome 
to the minister, a work of great value for the class- 
room, and a prized companion to the Bible in multitudes 
of homes.” 


Cloth. 545 pages. 
For sale by all booksellers, or sent 


D.C. HEATH & CO., Publi 


Rev. George A. Gordon, D.D., Pastor of Old South 
Church, Boston, author of * The Christ of To-day” 
“T know of no single volume that furnishes so admi- 
rable an introduction to the literary study of the Bible.’ 
Prof, Richard Burton, of Hartford Seminary: 
“ By far the most thorough and broad treatment of 
the subject which has yet appeared; a subject destined 
to receive more and more attention in the days to come. 


Large 12moe. $2.00. 
by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, 


shers, Boston, New York, Chicago. 
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JUST READY. 
The Farmer andgThe Lord. 
By GEORGE H. HEPWORTH. 
16mo, 242 pages, cloth, 75 cents. 

‘It is the impressive story of an obstinate infidel, 
whose life is spent in tilling the soil. An unbeliever 
he remains until tribulations overwhelm him, when he 
is forced to confess that there is no solace in his barren 
philosophy, and that only in religion can a man find 
comfort in time of need. He is a strong and most 
interesting Character, and we hardly think that the 
author has portrayed any character with more skill 
or vigor. He certainly bas not written any book which 
is more deserving of popularity than this one.”—New 
York Herald. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
Hiram Golf’s Religion, 


Or, ‘The Shoemaker by the Grace of God.” 
Ivth thousand. I6mo, 134 pages, cloth, 75 cents. 


They Met in Heaven. 
ith thousand, I6mo, 216 pages, cloth, 75 cents. 
The Life Beyond. 


This Mortal must put on Immortality. 
jd thousand. I6mo, 116 pages, cloth, 75 cents. 


Herald Sermons. 
45short sermons reprinted fromthe Vew Yorks Heraid. 
I2mo, cloth, with portrait, $1.00. 


Brown Studies. 


Or, “Camp Fires and Morals.” 
itmo, 332 pages, illustrated, gilt top, $1.25. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of prices. 


E.P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
31 West 23d Street, New York. 


OUR ARMY 


NURSES. 
A BOOK OF UNTOLD TALES. 


Written by nearly One Hundred Nurses of the 
Civil War, and compeled by 
MARY A. GARDNER HOLLAND, 
who served under the direction of 
DOROTHEA L. DIX, 


Superintendent of Army Nurses. 


Introduction by Capt. JOHN G. B. ADA/IIS, of 
Massachusetts, Past Nat. Commander, G. A. R. 











Clear pica type, extra velvet finished 
paper, over five hundred and fifty pages, and 
one hundred fine half-toned engravings. 


Faull Silk Cloth, Goid Imprint - - 82.50 
Half Morocco - . eo  e 3.25 
Full Morocco SARC es ee - 3.75 


ACCENTS WANTED. 


B. WILKINS & CO., Pubs. 


93 Federal Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


A Beautiful Easter Volume 
HEAVEN. 


Six Sermons by Rev. RIOHARD MONTAGUE, D. D., late 
Pastor of the First Baptist Church, Newton, Mass., 
with Memorials Square 12mo, wide margins, bound 
in rich garnet cloth with gilt top, illustrated with 
author's portrait. Price $1.25. 

Writtev and delivered under the stress of a fatal 
illness, these Sermons have a prescience of coming 
immortality that touches toe heart with tenderness, 
while their simple, earoest eloquence appeals strongly 
to the reason. 

The six sermons are upon the following topics; * What 
is Heaven?” * Recognition in Heaven,” “Is Heaven a 
Place?” **The [Inauguration of Heaven,” “Is Heaven 
for All?” “ The Way to Heaven.” 


lor sale at the bookstores, or mailed, postpaid, on receipt of 
ce, by 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


110-112 Boylston Street, Boston. 


SONGS FOR SPRING TIME. 


HIGHEST PRAISE FOR THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 
30 per 100 copies. 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR HYMNS, for YOUNG PEOPLE. 
$30 per 100 copies. 


Do not substitute inferior books because of lower 
price. The best are cheapest!! 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 











in every 12 calls’’; ** #5 to $10 profit every day ”’; 
130 orders in 33 days.” Terms free. Outfit 


S00 ORDERS in Three Weeks’”’; ‘10 orders 
e 
30 cents. JAS. H. EARLE, Pablisher, Boston. 
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NEW BOOKS.: 


Cooper’s Works. 


The * Mobawk Edition,” to be issued in 32 vol- 
umes. Printed from new plates, and bound 
in the general style of the new Hudson 
Edition of Irving’s works. The edition will 
be sold in sets, or in separate volumes, ac- 
cording to the convenience of the buyer. 
Cloth extra, with frontispiece, per volume, 
$1.25; perset, $40.00. First group now ready, 
comprising ‘‘ The Deerslayer,”’ ‘* Last of the 
Mohicans.” “The Patbfinder,’’ ‘‘ The Pio- 
neers,’”’ ‘‘ The Prairie,”’ “‘ The Spy.” 


Books and their Makers 


During the Middle Ages. A study of the con- 
ditions of the production and distribution of 
literature from the fall of the Roman Empire 
to the closeof the Seventeenth Century. By 
Gro. HAVEN Putnam, author of ‘‘ Authors 
and their Pabliciu Aucient Times,” etc. 2 
vols., sold separately. 8vo, each $250. 
Vol. I. now ready. 


The Question of Copyright. 


Comprising the text of the Copyright Law of 
the United States, and <« Summary of the 
Copyright Laws at present in force in the 
Chief Countries of the World. Compiled by 
Gro. HAVEN PutnaM, A. M., Secretary of the 
American Publishers’ Copyright League. 
Second edition, revised, with Additions, and 
with the Record of Legislation brought 
down to March, 1896. 8vo, gilt top, $1.75. 


St. Paul the Traveller 


And the Roman Citizen. By Prof. W. M. 
RAMSAY, author of ‘*The Church in the 
Roman Empire, A. D. 64-170." With map, 
8vo, $3.00. 


" 


A Princess of the Gutter. 


A Novel of the East Eadof London. ByL. T. 

MEADE. 12m0, cloth, $1.25. 

“Certain aspects of the life of ‘the submerged tenth ’ 
in the east of London are here sketched by a strong 
hand. The story is very powerful and convincing. The 
story of the heroine’s service and her influence upon 
her friends and associates is full of striking and sig- 
nificant incidents. The story better deserves to be 
classed among the more useful and thoughtful studies 
of social life than any work of fiction which we have 
seen in recent days.”—Christian Work. 


Lorenzo de’ [ledici 


And Florence during the Fifteenth Century. 
By EpwarpD ARMSTRONG, M.A., Fellow of 
Queen’s College, Oxford. (Being No. 16 in 
the Heroes of the Nations Series.) With 
upward of 30 Illustrations. 12n0, cloth, 
$150; half leather, gilt top, $1.75. 


*,* Notes on New Books,” a quarterly bulletin, and list 
of successful fictionsentonapplication. Putnam's Portrait 
Catalogue sent on receipt of 10 cents. 


G. P. PUTNAII’S SONS, 


NEW YORK AND LONDON. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


ASPECTS OF HEAVEN. By Rev. BuRDETr! 

HART, D. D. 255 pp., l6mo, gilt top, 75 cents. 

“A very reverent study of the ‘Aspects of Heaven, 
based on the Word of God... . It shows us heaven asa 
lace, the ‘ Father's House,’ the ‘City’ where we are to 
ve with the Father and the angels, and meet and recog- 
nize dear ones gone before.’”’— Christian Observer. 


A HARMONY OF THE LIFE OF ST. 
PAUL. According to the Acts of the Apostles and 
the Pauline Epistles. By the Rev. FRANK J. Goop 
WIN. 240 pp., 8vo, $1.75. 

“ This book will henceforth be indispensable to every 
Biblical student.”’— Western Recorder. 

“As a book of reference and a thorough exposition 
and harmony of the Life of St. Paul it excels anything 
we have yet seen.""—Christian Work. 

“The student of the New Testament will find the 
book of great value.’’—J/nter-Ocean. 

HEROES OF THE SOUTH SEAS. By 
MARTHA BURR BANKS. With 22 full-page half-tone 
illustrations, 220 pp., 12mo, 1.25, 

The story of Williams, Hunt, Geddie, Selwyn, Patte 
son, Paton and other stalwart beroes of the Pacific, is 
here told ia a most entertaining way. The illustrations 
add much to its beauty and interest. 


THE THREE FISHING BOATS, and other 
Talks to Children. sy the Rev. J. C. LAMBERT, of 
Glasgow. 186 pp., l6mo, 60 cents. 

“ Most excellent specimens of addresses to children, 
brief, interesting. lucid, a treasure for parents anc 
teachers.”’—Vetroit Christian Herald. 

THE BOW IN THE CLOUD and the First 
Bereavement. By the Rev. J. R. MACDUFF,D.D. A 
fine pocket edition from new plates. 32mo, cloth, 
50 cents; white cloth, gilt, 75cents; calf, #1. A delight 
ful book of consolation for the afflicted by an accom 
plished writer. Send it to sorrowing friends. 


THE BIBLE TEXT-BOOK. Cheap edition. 
Ismo, net, 25 cents. 
A most important help to Bible study. 


RECENT BOOKS. 


THE ISLANDS OF THE PACIFIC. From 
the Old to the New. Rev. J. M. ALEXANDER 
515 pp., 85 half-tone cuts, 8vo0, cloth, #2 
* Nowhere has the gospel met with swifter and more 

sweeping triumphs than among the people of the inter 

esting lands described in this fascinating volume.” 

Herald and Presbyter. 


THE TWO ST. JOHNS. By JAMES STALKER 
D. D. 12mo, 2i1 pp., #1. 

“A very delightful book.”—J. C. Presbyterian. 

A LADY OF ENGLAND. The Life and Letters 
of Charlotte Maria Tucker (A. L,O. E.). By AGNES 
GIBERNE, 519 pp., 8vo, #175. 

Four editions have been printed in England. 


DR.MACDUFF’S NEW BOOKS 


TALES OF THE WARRIOR KING, or 
Life and Times of David. vo, 356 pp., #2. 


THOUGHTS FOR THE QUIET HOUR. 
l6mo, 272 pp., #1. A devotional classic. 





S nd for our Illustrated Cutalogue. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 
10 East 23d Street, New York. 
Boston,54 Bromfield St. Philadelphia, 1512 Chestnut St. 


Rochester, 93 State St. Chicago, 167,169 Wabash Ave. 
Cincinnati, 420 Elm St. San Francisco, 735 Market St. 
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TWO GREAT: FEATURES IN | 
$00,000 Revi 
THE MURDERER 
Pe] a LARGD. 






“Four Lincoln Conspiracies.” | go. 


A graphic account of the three conspiracies to kill ara 


Mason, of the U.S. War Department, who has made a 
careful study of the 
subject and unearthed 


made by special permission of the Secretary of War, of 
Lincoln relics in the possession of the War Department and 


“The Old Olympic Games” 


is the title of an article by Allan Marquand, Professor of 
Archeology « i 
the revival of the games at Athens during the present month. 
The illustrations are “ restorations ’’ of famous games, by the 

artist Castaigne —a striking series of pictures, with views of > 
The Chariot Race, The Wrestling Match, The Warriors’ Race. 

The Victor Going to the Temple of Zeus, 
The Start — The Victor in the Temple — The Finish, etc. 


Sold Everywhere. 
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the public and never before photographed. 


at Princeton, of espevial timeliness in view of 


hed by THE CENTURY CoO. 
Price, 35 Cents. 
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The Only Sarsaparilla .« « 


Awarded a medal at the World’s Fair, 
Chicago, 1893, was... 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla # # #& & 
The medal medicine is the model medicine. It is 
the great blood purifier of the age. Use no other. 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come. 


BosTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, April 
6,10 4. M.. Address by Mr. Flemming Osgood on the Use 
of the Voice. 

FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Board of Missions in Pilgrim 
Hall, Congregational House, every Friday at ll a. M. 

UNnI0Ou BIBLE CLASS, conducted by Kev. Alfred A. 
Wright, D. D., Bromfield Street Church, Boston, Satur- 
day,3 P.M. 

CONFERENCE FOR MINISTERS AND CHRISTIAN 
WoRKERS at Chicago during the month of April. Spe- 
cial lectures by Superintendent Torrey, Prof. W. W. 
White and Dr. W. J. Erdman. All who desire to avail 
themselves of this special conference and stopping at 
the Institute at the reduced price for board and room 
of #5 per week should make application early of Supt. 
R. A. Torrey, 80 Institute Place, Chicago, Ill. 


SPRING STATE MEETINGS, 


jzona, Tempe, Wednesday, April 8. 
Texas, Cleburne, Thursday, April 9. 
New Mexico, Albuquerque, Wednesday, April 15. 
New Jersey, Newark, Tuesday, — 21. 
Oklahoma, Kingfisher, Thursday, April 30. 
Missouri, Lamar, Tuesday, May 5. 
Kansas, Lawrence, Thursday, ot ° 
Ohio, Marietta, Tuesday, May 12. 
Indiana, Michigan City, Tuesday, May 12. 
Iinois, Aurora, Monday, May 18. 
Iowa, Davenport, Tuesday, May 19, 
Massachusetts, Fall River, Tuesday, May 19. 
Michigan, Greenville, ‘Tuesday, May 19. 
New York, Canandaigua, Tuesday, May 19. 
South Dakota, Pierre, Tuesday, May 19. 


Ridgway, Tuesday, May 26. 


nsylvania, 
Pode Tuesday, May 26. 


Rhode Island, Westerly, 
Vermont, Bradford, Tuesday, June 9. 
Connecticut Asso., Hartford, Tuesday, June 16, 


Benevolent Societies. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
ts represented in Massachusetts by the MASSAGHU- 
sETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Josbua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WomAn’s HoM@ MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9to5. An- 
nual membership. $1.00; life membership, $20.00 Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman, Treasurer, 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
Missions, Congregational House, No | Somerset Street, 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Assistant Treasurer; Charles 
£. Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

WomANn’s BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms | and 2 Con- 
gregational House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 
Miss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 

regational House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle Street.; 
Cleveland office, ¥. M. C. A. Building, Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bibie House, New York City. 

THECONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Church and non ar a pean 4 Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tioual House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Includ- 
ing work of former New West Commission.) Aids four 
hundred students for the ministry, eight home mis- 
sionary colleges, twenty academies in the West and 
South, ten free Christian schools in Utah and New 
Mexico. 8. F. Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congre- 
gational House, Boston, 151 Washington St., Chicago, 
fll, Address, 10 Congregational House, Boston. 

“ONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D.D, Secretary; . A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
arer, Congregational House, Boston. 

“MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Roston, Address applications to Rev A. H. Quint, D. D., 
Congregational Library, | Somerset Street, Boston. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its pesmanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62, Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8S. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. Form of a bequest: I bequeath to the “ Trus- 
tees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States ” (a body corporate char- 
tered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) (here 
insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of Min- 
isterial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the Na- 
tional Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
United States at its session held in Chicago in October, 
886, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SupP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associ- 
ation, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
pulpit supplies. Careful attention is given to applica- 
tions from without the State. Room 22A, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston. Rev. Charles B. Rice, Sec. 

THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-reom, 287 Hanover St., Boston. 
Open day and evening. Sailors and landsmen welcome. 
Daily prayer meeting, 11 A.M., Bible study, 3 P.M. Sun- 
day services, usual hours. Meetings every evening ex- 
on Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyard Haven. Is 
a Congregational society and appeals to all Congrega- 
tional churches for support. Send donations of money 
to B. S. Snow, Corresponding tr yee Room 22, Con- 
gregational House, Boston. Send clothing, comfort 
bags, reading, etc., to Capt. S. S. Nickerson, chaplain, 
287 Hanover St. Bequests should read: “I give and be- 
queath to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society the sum 
of 8—., to be applied to the charitable uses and pur- 
poses of said society.” Rev. Alexander McKenzie, 

. D., President; George Gould, Treasurer. 


PASSING COMMENT. 

That is the way to pay debts, as the women 
of a New Hampshire church went atit. They 
are partially ready in advance for the next 
emergency. 

As an unbiased opinion of the late Syracuse 
declaration of unity that of the new church in 
an interior State, speaking through its pastor, 
is inspiring: ‘ The grandest ecclesiastical de- 
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liverance ofourday.” This church has obeyed 
its convictions and others of its previous faith, 
we believe, are following its lead. 

The wiping out or large reduction of achurch 
debt often marks an epoch, not only in the 
organization itself, but in the community. A 
heroic effort in a struggling church in Penn- 
Sylvania has stimulated such an interest in 
the formerly indifferent neighborhood that 
greater spiritual and numerical growth may 
now be looked for. 

For a city now supporting so many of our 
churches as Worcester, Mass., as seen in the 
annual report this week, the increase of their 
number has been extraordinary. That a cen- 
tury and more should have elapsed between 
the fouuding cf the first and second church 
shows how strong and rapid a growth of Con- 
gregationalism, this century, has made up for 
the last and placed the city about seventh in 
the rank of the strongholds of the denomina- 
tion. On the other hand, Chicago, which 
leads with nearly seventy churches, has or- 
ganized them all in less than half a century. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 

Inp.—Central Association held a meeting in 
Brightwood, March 17. The topics were: The Spirit- 
ual Quickening of Our Churches, Claims of Our Be- 
nevolent Societies, Weak Places in Our Churchesand 
Sunday Schools and How They May Be Strength- 
ened, and American Congregationalism, Its History 
and Polity. The attendance was large and included 
three graduating members of the Bible School of 
Butler College, the Christian institution located at 
Indianapolis. Three new churches were received. 

Kan.—Central Association met at Dover, March 
17-19. The general topic was The Place of the Cen- 
tral Association in the Kingdom. Rev. C. M. Shel- 
don preached the sermon. 


CLUBS. 

VtT.—The Club of Western Vermont met with the 
College Street Church, Burlington, March 24. The 
topic was Foreign Missions in the Light of Recent 
Events. Papers were read on Discouragements in 
China, Japan and Turkey and A New Forward Move- 
ment. Addresses were made by Dr. G. W. Phillips 
on The Recent Debt and Its Lessons and by Sec. J. 
L. Barton on Christianity and New Japan. 

MINN.—The March meeting of the MinnesotaClub 
in Minneapolis was well attended and strong papers 
were given on the Future of Congregationalism, Its 
Unity, Its Democracy, Advantages and Disadvan- 
tages, and Its Undeveloped Resources. 

Wn.—The Puget Sound Club met in Tacoma, 
March 18, The first address by Pres. M. W. Harring- 
ton of the State University was on Arbitration, 
which the speaker believed to be the next step in 
civilization to be taken in the near future. Resolu- 
tions favoring universal arbitration were adopted 
and ordered sent to the representatives in Wash- 
ington. Other addresses were on Armenia and 
Hawaii. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 

West SOMERVILLE —Day Street. The church 
has voted $8,000 for repairs the coming summer. 
The edifice will be remodeled throughout and a 
new organ will be put in. Rev. Peter MacQueen is 
pastor. 

MARSHFIELD HILLs.— The meeting house is 
closed for repairs. Memorial windows, painting, 
papering, a new pulpit set and a new carpet are 
contemplated. Part of the funds are raised by the 
Ladies’ Circle and the Y. P. S.C. E. 

MANSFIELD.—Last week Wednesday the church 
celebrated quietly the 40th anniversary of the be- 
ginning of Rev. Jacob I[de’s pastorate. This period 
has been marked by unusual unanimity and pros- 
perity. A number of short addresses bore testi- 
mony to the esteem in which the pastor is held and 
a purse of $140 was presented him. Only four mem- 
bers now living were connected with the church 
at the beginning of this period. 

HAVERHILL.—North. Rev. G. H. Reed has been 
given a vacation of three months and a purse of 
$250 in gold and a generous parishioner takes him 
to Europe. This church unites with the Center and 

Jnion Churches in Passion Week services, with 
preaching by Rev. Messrs. Shipman of Andover, 
Page of Lawrence and Reid of Newburyport. 

Dracut.—First. The pastor, Rev. E. L. Baker, 
preached last Sunday a sermon commemorative of 
the 175th anniversary of the church. 
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LOWELL.—John Street has again successfully re- 
sisted the application of a persistent liquor dealer 
to establish a liquor shop upon the corner of the 
street passed by a majority of the worshipers on 
their way to church. This is the third year that 
the contest has been carried on, and the church 
has prevented the granting of the license each 
year.—Highland is observing Passion Week with 
special services, having for consideration the seven 
utterances of Christ upon the cross.—VFirst. The 
adherents of the pastor, who are in the majority in 
the church but in the minority in the society, are 
greatly pleased that the committee of the legisla- 
ture voted nine to two to report in favor of a bill 
compelling the society to admit to its membership 
such church members as have paid six months’ 
pew rent and are of legal age. The House promptly 
passed the bill to a third reading. This action, if 
completed by the Senate and governor’s consent, 
will bring into the society all whose application 
for membership was refused in the early winter. 
The annual meeting of the society will be held 
next Monday evening, when it is hoped that some 
method of settling the long continued controversy 
may be accepted. 

WORCESTER.—The statistics of the city for 1895 
report 18 churches. The latest, the Second Swedish, 
organized the past year, bas over 90 members. The 
Old South is the largest with a membership of 852; 
the Armenian the smallest, with 43 members. All 
but four show an increase in membership, the Old 
South Jeading with 70 additions and a total gain of 
50. The additions in all the churches numbered on 
confession 228, by letter 184. The total ehurch 
membership is 5,449, of Sunday schools 5,852 and of 
the C. E. Societies 1,400. The gifts to foreign mis- 
sions were $5,596, other benevolences $38,415, home 
expenses $53,234. The growth of the churches in 
this conference is noteworthy. Of the 13 in the 
conference, outside of the city, all but two were or- 
ganized before the year 1800 and of those in the city 
only one, the Old South, was organized previous to 
1800.——Sunday evening of last week group rally 
meetings were held in the interest of Welcome Mis- 
sion. All the Baptist, Methodist, Unitarian, Uni- 
versalist and Congregational churches united in 
commending this excellent work. Contributions of 
$576 were received for the work, The mission is 
well organized, It hasa board and lodging house and 
woodyard where the needy may work for their liv- 
ing. Gospel meetings are held every night. About 
280 men have begun a Christian life here in the last 
10 months. 


The First and South Churches of Pittsfield are 
holding union services during Holy Week with 
preaching every evening. Also the churches in 
Dalton and Hinsdale are holding special evening 
services with sermons by neighboring preachers. 


Maine, 


SouTH GARDINER.—A large accession to the 
church has gladdened all hearts—nine on confession 
and one by letter; mary of them were heads of fam- 
ilies. At a recent meeting three deaconesses were 
added to the board of church officers. 


East MACHIAS.—Rev, Messrs. H. F. Harding and 
C. E, Andrews have been holding special meetings 
on Clark’s Island, which have been blessed with 
many hopeful conversions. 

BIDDEFORD.—Second. A legacy of $1,000 is left 
this church by the late Hon. J. L. Adams, who died 
recently. 

New Hampshire. 

KEENE.—VFirst. A reception was given, March 
19, to Mrs. Rosena Shelley, for a half-century a 
member of this church, in honor of her 100th birth- 
day. The esteem and good will of the church was 
tendered her by a neatly written testimonial bear- 
ing several appropriate Scripture selections and 
the signatures of the standing committee. The 
young people, who have in charge a mission Sun- 
day school, have lately celebrated its secord anni- 
versary. The school is held in a dwelling house 
rented for the purpose, a weekly prayer meeting 
is sustained, a sewing class and a kindergarten are 
held fortnightly and occasional entertainments are 
given. Rev. W. G. Poor is pastor. 

EXETER.—Second, Rev. G. E. Street preached 
his 25th anniversary sermon last Sunday. Monday 
evening a public reception was tendered the pastor 
and his wife. The pastorate has been prosperous 
and has increased the church membership from 79 
to 198. The parish includes 150 families. 

ConcorD.—The churches have united in special 
services for a week, under the direction of the 
Evangelistic Association. The services have quick 
ened the Christian life of all the city. Rev. Drs. 
Baker, Little and Allbright of Boston and Rev. C. 
I. Scofield of Northfield have assisted. 

NasHvuA.—Pilgrim. The women have recently 
held a successfal fair, the proceeds of which were 
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nearly $400, making up the amount, $2,000, which 
they had promised to raise for the chufch debt. 
They have left $118 in the treasury. 

SANBORNTON.—During the past year the church 
has contributed $116 to foreign missions, $71 to 
home missions, making with other gifts a total of 
$207 from a membership of less than 100. Rev. N. 
P. Pbilbrook is pastor. 

Lisson.—The society has recently voted to be- 
come self-sustaining, and in the future, as far as 
able, it will help other feeble missionary churches 
to the same position, 

Rye.—Rev. J. K. Aldrich has just finished his 
second pastorate of four years. He was previously 
acting pastor from 1873 to 1876. 


Vermont. 

WEst RUTLAND.—The thirteen new members all 
joining on confession have come as the result of a 
quiet work during the past months. The annual 
church reunion, held some weeks ago, was unusu- 
ally successful. 

The society at Morrisville has voted to build a 
new church edifice and will soon adopt plans for it. 


Rhode Island. 

EAST PROVIDENCE.— (United. Stereopticon illus- 
tration of sermons is one of Rev. Henry Crane’s 
methods and the congregations appreciate it. The 
church was surprised on a recent Sunday morning 
by an upright piano in place and ready for use, 
a memorial gift from Mr.and Mrs. McCausland to 
their only son, Robert L., whose death was greatly 
lamented by the young people of the congregation. 

PROVIDENCE.—Union. The 25th anniversary of 
this church was observed last Sunday. An illus- 
trated souvenir volume has been issued as a memo- 
rial of the event. 

Connecticut. 

New HAveN.—The New Haven Primary Union 
was favored last Thursday with an illustrated lec- 
ture on A Bird’s-eye View of the Life of Christ, by 
Rev. J. N. Earle of Philadelphia.—/P/ymouth. A 
series of popular entertainments, which has been 
running through the season, came to a successful 
close last week. The church is thriving in its new 
location in a growing part of the city.—— United. 
The observance of the 10th anniversary of the 
Y. P. 8. ©. E. oxcurred last week. Rev. Erastus 
Blakeslee of Boston gave the address on Sunday 
evening. 

NEw BRITAIN.—The new organ is one of the finest 
in the State. It has full electrical action through- 
out and cost about $18,000, being largely the pift of 
Hon. Phillip Corbin ——The Rescue Mission, which 
was recently started under the united auspices of 
all the churches, is now ia successful opération. 

WILLIMANTIC.—The women of the church fur- 
nished a counter attraction to an infidel lecture 
last week in the form of a birthday party, features 
of which were a literary and musical program and 
a collation, It was well attended and successful. 

East HARTFORD.—The organ used by this church 
was purchased 25 years ago and has done excellent 
service. It bas recently been remodeled, and the 
work is about completed. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New Jersey. 

PLAINFIELD —The church is in a prosperous con- 
dition, over $1,200 having been given for benevolent 
purposes the past year. It holds special Passion 
Week services this week. The Sunday school en- 
roliment has been enlarged by a home department 
of 28 members. The Young People’s Society is 
growing hopefully. 

The 35 churches of the State made a net gain of 
180 members last year, 551 having been received, 
The total beneficence was $34,098, a small decrease 
from the former year. The home expenditures of 
the churches amounted to $94,518, an increase over 
last year of $3,532, and an average for each church 
of $2,625. The Young People’s Societies number 
two more than last year and have added 379 to their 
membership. 

Pennsylvania. 

PiITTSBURG.—A union meeting of the churches in 
this vicinity was held with the First Church March 
2. Among the subjects were: Missionary Work, 
The Church and Prayer, Tendencies of the Age, 
Aggressive Christianity, Religion and Reading, 
Spiritual Culture. A special period was devoted 
to the young people. The collation was bountifully 
prepared, Unusually good music was furnished by 
the Swedish Church of Lawrenceville. It is hoped 
to hold this union meeting annually. 


Forest Crry.—Revival interest has been appar- 
entinthis church. At the last communion 15 new 
members were received. Rev. J.G. Evans is pastor 
here and at Vandling. These fields are compara- 
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tively new and furnish opportunity for pioneer 
work. 

NANTICOKE.—Bethel. The friends here have ral- 
lied and by earnest and constant efforts have 
pledged $3,000 to reduce a burdensome debt to 
$2,000. 

The women of Tabernacle Church, Scranton, have 
added $200 to the building fund.——The church in 
Guys Mills has been holding evangelistic meetings 
with the Methodist church, and there have been 
several conversions. 


THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 

SPRINGFIELD. — First. While waiting for the 
coming of the new pastor, Rey. E. A. Steiner, the 
church has been busy in the work of preparation. 
Special services have been held and spiritual fervor 
and enthusiasm have been manifest. The interior 
of the edifice has been cleansed throughout to cor- 
respond with the beautiful exterior. 

Illinois. 

ALTO PASss.—The church is greatly encouraged by 
a series of meetings conducted by the pastor, Rev. 
D. M. Brown, aided by Evangelist Purdue. Thirty- 
one persons have been received into membership, 
and many prominent citizens have become more 
deeply interested in the religious welfare of the 
community. 

ROCKFORD.—The late Horatio Stone left, among 
other public gifts, $3,000 to the C. H. M.S. and 
$2,000 each to the American Board, the A, M. A. 
and the C.C. B.S. 

Indiana. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—Southside. This new church was 
received into fellowship by a large council, March 
16. It was formerly connected with tbe Christian 
denomination. Under the lead of Rev. G. E. Hicks, 
the pastor, it made careful preparations for the 
event and united on the Syracuse declaration of 
unity of 1895 without a dissenting voice. The ser- 
mon was by Rey. J. H. Crum, D. D.—A council 
met at Broad Ripple school, March 14, and organ- 
ized a church of 18 members, the outgrowth of a 
C.E Society, which began meetings last year. At 
the recognition service Kev. N. A. Hyde preached 
the sermon and Rev. J. W. Wilson offered the 
prayer. 

FORT WAYNE.— South, Rev. E. E. Frame, pastor. 
The meeting house, which bas recently undergone 
extensive repairs, was reopened for public worship 
March 22. Plymouth Church closed its house and 
joined in the service. There was a collection of 
$112 toward the improvement fund. The interior is 
DOW an attractive place. 

DUNKIRK.—/lymouth, Rev. W. A. Thomas, the 
pastor, has a Bible school which is quite a marvel of 
suceess. It is located in a new gas town with many 
incoming wage-workers, and the new homes have 
been thoroughly canvassed. A new and larger hall 
has been secured for the present. 

WuitTiInGc.—Evangelist W. B. Culliss is assisting 
Rev. L. A. Townsend in a series of meetings. A 
specia) effort is made to reach non-church-goers. A 
stereopticon is used and the illustrated sermons are 
attractive. The church began with 11 members 
three years ago and now has 60. 

The church at Elkhart gave $50 for the American 
Board debt, Plymouth, Fort Wayne, gave $25, and 
Mayflower, Indianapolis, $55. Terre Haute friends 
gave $25 and others smaller amounts. 

THE WEST. 
lowa. 

REINBECK.—At the March communion there were 
32 accessions to the membership, 23 on confession. 
These are the result of special meetings, in which 
the Congregational and Methodist churches united 
and in which 75 conversions are reported. Rev. H. 
E. Warner is pastor 

CLARION.—The Sunday school membership is the 
largest in its history. The C. E, Society is also 
doing well. The‘ two cents a week” plan of rais- 
ing money for missions has been adopted. Rey. 
Edwin Ewell is pastor. 

SILVER CREEK AND KECK —Revy. E. P. Marvin, 
D.D., of Lockport, N. Y., assisted the pastor, Rev. 
W.R. Smith, in two weeks of special meetings at 
each of these points. Thirty conversions resulted, 
and the churches are strengthened and encour- 
aged, 

NEwrTon.—Rev. C. C. Harrah has received 46 
members since Jan. 1, 40 on confession. Of these 
37 united at the March communion. 

Rev. H. C. Rosenberger is holding a series of 
special meetings at College Springs. 

Minnesota. 

St. PauL.—Pacific. Farewell services in recog- 

nition of the departure of Rev. E. A. Steiner were 
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held. March 22, that in the evening being partici. 
pated in by the Arlington Hills Presbyterian Church, 
which has voted to unite with Pacific when its edj- 
fice shall have been moved to a mutually conven. 
ient site. Mr. Steiner’s untiring labora during his 
pastorate of more than three years in this difficuit 
field, among a widely scattered people, have greatly 
endeared him to them, aod their earnest prayers 
will follow him in his new work at Springfield, 0, 

MANTORVILLE.—During the two years’ pastorate 
of Rey. Howard Madie this weak enterprise, threat- 
ened with extinction, has developed into a strong 
church, exercising commanding influence in the 
town and the farming community. Nearly 50 per- 
sons united with the church on confession Jast 
Sunday, and other accessions are expected, This 
ingathering was largely the result of a revivaleffort, 
Mr. Mudie has brought the church to assured self. 
support, and it asks no further aid of the Home 
Missionary Society. 

LITTLE FALLS.—During the four years’ pastorate 
of Rey. William Moore the church has increased 
from 54 members to 184 and has become established 
as one of the strongest in the State. A new meet- 
ing house has been built. A revival has added 
greatly to the strength of the church and increased 
its spiritual power in the community. Mr. Moore 
leaves, to the great regret of the people. 

NEw ULM.—During the three years’ ministry of 
Rev. J. P. Campbell the church has increased 
largely in membership, chiefly as the result of a 
revival, bas enlarged its meeting house and strongly 
affected public opinion in this German community 
along the lines of education and spiritual Chris- 
tianity. 

GRANITE FALLS —Mr, J. H. Hjetland, a Norwe- 
gian graduate of Yale Seminary, is laboring here 
with acceptance. The church has been dep!eted by 
removals and a Scandinavian population has come 
in upon whom it is hoped that a Norwegian minis- 
ter will gain some hold. 

STAPLES.—Rey. D. W. Cram bas completeda year's 
work and is invited to remain. A portion of the 
debt paid, collections for missions, a profitable 
series of union meetings, an out station opened 
in a new field where there are eager listeners, are 
some hopeful symptoms. . 

WINnoNA.—Second. By the coming of Rev. W.L. 
Dibble this church, pastorless for a year but regu- 
larly supplied with preaching, is greatly encour- 
aged, Congregations and Sunday school attend- 
ance have iacreased and the outlook is bright. 

BARNESVILLE.—Rev. L.C. Frost is preaching here 
for thtee months with view to permanence. The 
edifice has been enlarged, chiefly on account of the 
Sunday school, which has outgrown it. 


BiG LAKE.—The church is being supplied by 
neighboring ministers, the salary going to Mrs. 
Evans, widuw of the former pastor. The citizens 
have purchased a lot and are building a house for 
her. A pastor is expected in May. 

SHERBURNE,.—The addition of five members asa 
result of a recent revival,and well-attended evan- 
gelistic services at the out-station, Lake Belt, are 
encouraging features. 

The work of our Sunday Sehool Society is well 
illustrated by the report of its superintendent for 
Minnesota, Rev. R. P. Herrick, who has occupied 
that office in the State for the last eight years. 
These results, as he states them, of course include 
the labors of many individuals and churches who 
have been assisted by him and stimulated to deeper 
interest: 

In 1888 we had 144 Sunday schools on our list, but 
in 1896 there are 351, a net increase of 206 Sunday 
schools. The membership reported in 1888 was 
about 14,000, but the report in 1896 shows a total of 
28,583 as our present enrollment, more than doub- 
ling the membership enrollment in eight years. 
The standard of Sunday school work in the estab- 
lished schools has constantly improved, as is shown 
by the efforts to secure the conversion of the schol- 
firs and their training in Christian life, as well a8 
in the establishment of the home department, 
graded schools and other improved methods of 
work. The annual gifts to the Sunday Schoo! So- 
ciety increased from $600 to $1,4€0. in these eight 
years, while a marked effort has been made in help- 
ing all lines of missionary work through the con- 
tributions of our Sunday schools. 


Kansas. 

NEWTON.—The people have paid $300 on the 
church building during the past year, placing it 
entirely out of debt. Spiritual life and benevo- 
lences are increasing. The pastor preaches on al- 
ternate Sunday afternoons in a country district, 
which recently contributed $14 to missions. 

CouNCcIL GROVE —Rev. W. R. Bair of Dunlap has 
recently assisted the pastor in extra meetings with 
excellent results. Ten psrsons have since been re- 
ceived into membership, among them the mayor 
of the city and a former member of the State 
Senate. 
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parsons.—Sixteen new members joined on con- 
fession March 8. Evangelist Robert Layfield and 
Rey. H. D. Herr have been efficiently assisting the 
pastor and much religious interest has been awak- 
ened. The church is greatly encouraged, 

The churches at Alton, Brookville, Muscotah, 
Neosho Falls and Valeda all report revivals result- 
ing in the quickening of Christians and conver- 
sions 

Nebraska. 

AvRORA.—State Evangelist Billings closed a suc- 
cessful series of meetings, March 22, with some 
hopeful conversions. The pastor, Rev. 8. I. Han- 
ford, had made thorough preparation and thechurch 
was greatly helped and strengthened. Mr. Billings 
went at once to begin a series of meetings at Dodge. 


CREIGHTON.—This churcb, Rev. G. W. James, 
pastor, has purchased a fine organ which is of great 
help in the public services. March 22 was home 
missionary rally day and all departments made of- 
ferings. The out-station at Salem also contributed 
on the same day. There is already prospect of a 
meeting house there. 


OGALALLA.—Special services under the lead of 
the pastor, Rev. W.S. Hampton, resulted in a num- 
ber of conversions, among them some of the promi- 
nent business men of the town, Several persons 
were welcomed to fellowship March 22. 

IRVINGTON AND BENNINGTON — Rev. B. O. Snow, 
the pastor, bas been holding special meetings at 
Jennington, and five persons, all adults, united 
with the church on confession March 15. 

WALLACE.—Rev. C. G. Murphy has held a three 
weeks’ special service at one of his out-stations and 
39 persons have pledged themselves to the service 
of Christ. 

South Dakota. 

Four men were added to the new church at Hol- 
abird March 19. Other candidates were prevented 
by sickness from uniting.—— Stone bas been hauled 
for the foundation of the new church building at 
Tyndall, 

Colorado. 

SILVERTON, —The pastor, Rev. W. T. Jordar, is 
working earnestly to attract the interest of the peo- 
ple in the midst of many discouragements. He 
would be much aided by fresh, bright Christian lit- 
erature, English, Swedish, Italian or Chinese. 


PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 

San Jose.—VFirst. A fine new pipe organ was 
dedicated March 15. Three years ago the Ladies’ 
Aid Society began active efforts to this end. Mr. 
William Carter, a member of the church, became 
greatly interested, and the organ is his personal 
gift in memory of a son and daughter who have 
entered into rest. 

SAN FRANcISCO.— First, The case of Dr. C. O. 
Brown against Mrs. Mary A. Davidson for black- 
wail has been dismissed by the court and the de- 
fendant aequitted, Dr. Brown having testified that 
he was not prompted by fear to pay the woman the 
money, 

Washington. 

SPOKANE.—Rey. J. H. Elliott, assisted by Mr. 
B. F. Butts as singer, conducted a series of revival 
meetings in this city during parts of February and 
March, They were doubtless the most successful 
effort of the kind ever attempted here. Careful 
preparations were made by the Jocal C. E. union 
representing eight churches. A choir of over 100 
voices was trained. The preacher emphasized the 
necessity of the work of the Holy Spirit. He proved 
himself judicious in his methods. Fundamental 
truths were preached clearly and convincingly. In 
less than a week all the evangelical churches and 
pastors were united in the work and recognized 
that God had visited the city. The meetings in- 
creased in interest and large congregations assem- 
bled in the afternoons, and the largest meeting 
house in the city, with a seating capacity of nearly 
2.000, was erowded every evening. One day fora 
time stores were cloged and it was a memorable day. 
A large number of cottage prayer meetings were 
held all over the city at9.A4.M. Hundreds of Chris- 
‘aus were revived and many others were hopefully 
converted, About 1,200 persons signed cards,—— 
Pilgrim dedicated a house of worship March 22, the 
second erected in the parish of Rev. Jonathan Ed- 
wards within two years. A third, to cost $1,200, 
will be built in the near future at Pleasant Prairie, 
Where a lot has already been secured. 

BELLEVUE.—The gathering of this new church is 
largely the result of the labors of Rev. Horatio 
Alling, late pastor at Kirkland, but now of New 
Whatcom, who during the former pastorate gave to 
these people a semi monthly service on Sunday be- 
side much pastoral care during the week. This has 
been followed up by Mr. W. J. Faulkner, a licenti- 
ite of Seattle Asgociation, with the result of a 
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church of 26 members, all but five coming on con- 
fession, though several of the others had been mem- 
bers of churches of various denominations. The 
Kirkland church having two communion sets, 
loaned to the new organization the set which be- 
longed to the old Houghton church consolidated 
with Kirkland two years ago. This was originally 
a gift from ladies of the Eliot and Central Churches, 
Boston, who were old friends of the motherof Rev. 
Samuel Greene, the organizer and for eight years 
the pastor of the church at Houghton. 

FAIRHAVEN.—Rev. J.C. Wright, the first pastor, 
has been with thischurchuntil now. He has gained 
the esteem of the community as well as of his 
church, and all will be sorry to lose him, but he 
feels that his health will not permit him to con- 
tinue much longer in this place. 

MEDICAL LAKE.—Tbe pastor, Rev. J. D. Jones, 
received 19 persons to membership last year, 16 on 
confession. Special meetings were held in January, 
Rev. T W. Walters and others assistirg. By way 
of reciprocating Mr. Jones has aided in special 
work in other churches with good results. 

DEER PARK consecrated an edifice March 24, 
having built it without asking outside aid. Rev.J. 
J. Hancock, the pastor, has been holding cottage 
prayer meetings at Kennewick, resulting in several 
accessions to his church. 

NEW WHATCcOM.—Rev. Horatio Alling finds the 
audience-room too small for the growing congrega- 
tions. The people contemplate enlarging the edi- 
fice. 

TAacomMA.—The people expect in two weeks to wel- 
come home their pastor, Dr. L. I. Hallock, whose 
rest in California has wonderfully helped him. 


———— 


A student in the American School of 
Arcbe>logy has recently been so fortunate 
as to bring to a suecessful issue a task which 
involved both personal daring and scholarly 
ability. The inscription on the Parthenon 
had long been the despair of arch ologists. 
The origioal bronze letters were gone and 
only the holes of the nails which held them 
in place remained. By climbing to the top 
cf the building and lowering himself by a rope 
ladder, Mr Andrews has succeeded in making 
casts of these nail holes and, by studying their 
relative position, bas restored the whole in- 
scription with the exception of asingle proper 
name. 





A SLIGHT COLD, if neglected, often attacks the 
lungs. ‘‘ Brown’s Bronchial Troches” give immedi- 
ate and effectual relief. 


GOING RAPIDLY AHEAD.—The year 1896 bears 
witness tosome really greatimprovements in library 
tables. In another part of this paper is an engrav- 
ing of one of the new styles now on sale at the 
Paine warerooms, on Canal Street. The furniture 
of this present year is, in many important respects, 
a long stride ahead of anything heretofore known. 
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oman’s 
ork 


Is never done, and it is especially wearing 
and wearisome to those whose blood is 
impure and unfit properly to tone, suse 
tain, and renew the wasting of nerve, 
muscle and tissue. It is more because o 
this condition of the blood that women 
are run down, 
Tired. Weak, Nervous, 

Than because of the work itself. Every 
physician says so, and that the only rem- 
edy is in building up by taking a good 
nerve tonic, blood purifier and vitalizer 


like Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Forthe troubles 
Peculiar to Women at change of season 
climate or life, or resulting from hard 
work, nervousness, and impure blood, 
thousands have found relief and cure in 


Floods 


Sarsaparilla 


The One True Blood Purifier. $1 per bottle. 
Prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 

’ ‘ are the only nills to take 
Hood Ss Pills with Hoou’s Svrsaparilla. 
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Made in frock or sack 
suits in the latest styles, 
equal to any elothier’s 


ALL WOOL 


$12 garments. Higher a 
priced suits equally as 
cheap. We do not ask 
you to buy a “blind pig” 


but will send samples of 
the leading spring and 
summer cloths, measure 
95 irent biank and tape line \ || | 
g@ampfree. Agents Wanted. \ \ 
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B.JOUN QUINCY &£CO. a 


104-106 Weat Quincy St., Chieago, I. 
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A NEW-COMER. 


Do you recall the story of the woman who 
bought eggs for 24 cents a dozen, and sold them 
3 cents a dozen? People didn’t understand 
it and asked how it was possible to do such a 
thing as that. ‘* JWell,’’ said she, “‘you see I do 


foe 


We do business as large as the combined business «f six ordinary furniture 
stores. This is why we can afford to carry in stock 190 different styles in Library 
Tables and Desks, including at least 50 private patterns of cur own, Elsewhere you 


see about 35 styles. 


Here is a novel design in mahogany, with closets and drawers on all four sides. 
The end drawers are just what is needed for maps, photographs, engravings, etc. The 
center recess is wide enough for extreme comfort, with two persons working at opposite 


sides. 


The curves and rounded edges of the design are full of beauty. There are 


carved corner posts and carved claw feet. 
order. 


The Table is finished in oil, as if built to 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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Not a Fatent 
Medicine. 


Nervous 


Headache 


few escape. It is one of the penal- 
ties of the age. Our grandparents 
er had it. They had nerve but 
not nerves. In their day more 

e physicians were not 


than half th 
prescribing 


Freligh’s Tonic 


A Phosphorized Cerebro-Spinant 


as a nerve sedative, as they are to- 





day. Contains no opiate of any 
kind. Perfectly safe. Prompt re- 
lief. Builds up and strengthens the 


whole system. 


Regular bottle, § 10, 100 doses. All druggists. 
Sample by 


rmula, 






npt, pow 


Concentratec ] 
Descriptive pamphlet { 





mai! 25 cents. 














testimonials, etc., mailed to any addre 
I. O. Woodruff & Co., 
Manufaciuring Chemists, 
106-108 Futton Street, New Yorx City, 
Formula on 
; Every Bottle. 
Financial. 


Guaranty TrustCo. 
of New York. 


Formerly New York Guaranty and Indemnity Oo. 
Mutual Life Building, 

65 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 
CAPITAL, 82,000,000 
SURPLUS, - $2,000,000 

ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, 
EXECUTOR AND ADMINISTRAIOR., TAKES 
ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL 
ESTATES. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 

subject to check or on certificate. 
WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 
J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas, and See. 

DIRECTORS. 

Samuel D. Babcock, Adrian Iselin, Jr., 
George F. Baker, Augustus D. Juilliard, 
George 8S. Bowdoin, James N. Jarvie, 
Frederic C:omwell, Richard A, McCurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, Walver G. Oakman, 
Alexander E. Orr, 
Henry H. Rogers, 
Henry W.Smith, 


@liver Harriman, 

R. Somers Hayes, H. McK. Twombly, 

Charles R. Henterson, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
Wiliiam C, Whitney. 





Doh Moorrgnaear 
On sowytoued \ Md og. 
a Bend Xox  * 
Wises rnastanintts ace 42hawn Yor wkiwe 


Oemnty wow one, 
Fox owes wt Khe«, 
Cwowrrd. Ceew Mare. & Uw 
W200 D macs 9 Bagoo 
\ooo ) seas” 0% 3400 
2400 ) ayes =o % Shoo 
HOO yey 4M \booe 
7°00 b vy’ 5% 39000 


HAO. OXoue & Ue. 
50 La alle OX. 
Gilobe Investment Company 
MORTCACES 


Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston. 


Chrcary 


The Congregationalist 


THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The general trade of the country continues 
unsatisfactory. It is apathetic, and commer- 
cial failures are of sufficient magnitude to add 
disquietude. The cause of the present condi- 
tion of affairs is difficult to explain, except 
that a constant display of jingoism in Con- 
gress has unsettled confidence and brovugbt 
about the withdrawal of large amountst of 
capital. 

The business situation may be likened to 
something that would float, were it not fora 
weight, not its own, which keeps it under 
water. That weight is Congress, and it is 


turers that when itis definitely known when 
that body will adjourn the relief felt will be 
reflected in more active trade. 

Mercantile collections continue slow, and 
this is one of the most unfavorable factors 
confronting wholesalers. It is stated that 
many Boston houses have practically been 
carrying their Western customers for several 
months. This is one of the influences which 
has reduced deposits in Boston banks so 
sharply during the past year. However, in 
looking at things broadly, it can be stated 
that the better weather has created an im- 
proved feeling in nearly all directions. 

Wheat, corn and Bessemer pig iron ad- 
vanced somewhat last week and were about 
the only favorable features. The shoe trade 
seems to be in the best condition, but wool 
and cotton cloths are practically at a stand- 
still, especially the woolen trade. At auction 
sales of ginghams recently very low prices 
were obtained. White cotton goods are said 
to be accumulating at a rapid rate, and stocks 
of print cloths at Fall River are so heavy that 
their very low price of two and one-half cents 
is expected to be still lower. 

The stagnancy of trade througbout the 
country is reflected in the bank clearings for 
last week, which were the smallest for some 
time, the total being $897,000,000, or eight per 
cent. less than last week, and only ove per 
cent. larger than for the fourth week of March 
last year. The stock market is excessively 
dull. 


7 PER CENT. NET. 
Mortgage Loans on Improved Farms 
in the Wonderfullv Fertile 


Red River Valley 


and in North Dakotaand Minnesota. 20 years of experi- 
ence in the business, and an actual residence of over 
8 years in the Red River Valley and of over 22 in Minne- 
sota and North Dakota. A personal knowledge of lands 
and values. Loans only made to industrious, thrifty 
farmers, on well improved farms. I give my personal 
supervision to the business. Loans made in your name 
and interest coupon-notes and mortgages and applica- 
tions sent to you and held by you. Interest collected by 
me and forwarded to you by New York Check. Funds 
pow earning you only 2,3,or4 per cent. in Savings Banks 
will here earn you 7 per cent.—about doubling your in- 
Remit funds for investment by New York or 








First 


come. 
Boston Draft, or by personal check payable to my 
order. Address 


E. P. CATES, 
2628 Portland Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn., 


lowa Loan & Trust Co., 


of Des Moines, lowa. 


Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $335,000. 
This old and reliable company bas been in successful 
business operation for over 23 years, and has always 
met every obligation promptly at maturity. 
Its Surplus is now larger than ever before, and the 


company continues under the same careful manage- 
ment. 8 Debenture Konds are ampiy secured by 
FIRST MORTGAGES ON REAL ESTATE, 


#105,000 of such mortgages being deposited forthe 
security of each series of 100,000 Bonds. 
Bonds in sums of 8200, 300, 2500 and $1,000 for sale by 


FREEMAN A. SMITH, 

Ex-Treasurer American Baptist Missionary Union, 

Office, 31 Milk St., Room 22, 
Correspondence solicited. 


YOU | 
SELL 


WE 





Boston 





DO YOU WANT TO SELL A 
Waostern Mortgase 
or Western Land— avoid foreclosure costs—stop se 
good money after ta good 5% investment in 

State exact|ocation, condition oftitle, and your low. 
rice, Over $2 000,000 in Western securities succe: 
andled by the present management of this corporation 


THE BOSTON REALTY, INDEMNITY AND TRUST CO 





BUY 


Send for our Bond List, 98 Equitable Building, Boston 


good opinion among merchants and manufac- | 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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(My mamma used Wool Soap) (1 wish mine had) 


WOOLENS WILL NOT SHRINK 


if Wool Soap is used in the laundry. In 
the cleansing of winter blankets.tlannels and 
all wool fabrics before storing for the season. 
The value of 


WOOL SOAP 


is inestimable. Washes silks, laces and al! 
summer fabrics without ety. Equally 
valuable for bath. household and general 
.tundry purposes. Sold by all dealers. 


Raworth, Schodde & Co., Makers, Chicago. 
New York Office,63 Leonard St. Boston, 3 Chathams* 
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Endorse Fibre Chamois as 
the best support for puffed 
sleeves and flare skirts in 
the market. 
CAUTION—Beware of imita- 
tions. The genuine article 
is plainly stamped 


Fibre Chamois 


fe) All dry goods stores. Three weights. 
DOOOQDOOQOOOOCQOOODOOQOOQODO® 


















Religious Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





PRESIDENT STEPHEN B. L. PENROSE of Whitman 
College will be in the East until June 1, and desires 
opportunity to tell the patriotic story of Marcus Whit 
man before churches, societies, etc. Address 182 Che! 
ten Avenue, Germantown, Pa. 

Norice.—A clergyman, who has recently resigr 
large church in the city of Brooklyn, N. Y., will, 
account of temporary ill-health in his wife. take 
country or village Congregationalist church, at a very 
moderate salary, besides use of parsonage. Apply at 
once to “*Reverend M.,” 123 Cross Street, Somerville, 
Mass. High class references given. 

THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION has been 
at work seventy-one years for the retired rural districts. 
Its union methods specially commend it to communities 
of sparse populations divided in religious sentiments 
Its missionaries visit families, distribute religious liter- 
ature, hold evangelistic meetings and organize Sunday 
Schools. Probably no evangel 1} egoucy has larger 
results for the amount expended. 11,000,000 children are 

et out of Sunday School. Will you help to save them! 

md to Rey. Addison P. Foster, D. D., New England 
Secretary, | Beacon St., Room 4(, Boston. 
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BRECK’S SEEDS PRODUCE PRIZE CROPS 


Because they are raised by specialists who ex- 
ercise more care in growing and selecting than 
is usual; forthis reason they cost the retail 
merchant a trifle more and therefore not 
always to be obtained locally. Our method of 
Free Delivery is equivalent to having Breck’s 
store in Your Town ; promptness in filling 
orders and due consideration of customers’ 
wishes, without the fatigue of shopping, are 
features that enhance its value. Full particu 
lars in ourillustrated Indexed Catalogue 
170 pages.) Italso contains news about novel 
ties and_ standard varieties of Flowers, 
Bulbs, Plants and Vegetables, approved 
agricultural and horticultural implements, 
valuable cultural directions, information how 
to prevent and destroy pent pests, and par- 
ticulars of our unique offer to duplicate first 
prizes offered by all agricultural and horticult- 
ural societies in the United States. We Mai 
It Free, and with it to those who mention this 
paper, either of the following selections for 
15 cts., or the two for 2 ets. 

(1.) 102. Breck’s Boston Mixture Sweet Pea 
(60 varieties). 1 pkt. Harvard Sweet Peas. the 
fashionable crimson. 1 pkt. Blushing Bride 
Sweet Peas, lovely pink and white. (2.) 1 pkt. 
Wild Garden Seed,a genuine surprise. 1pkt. 
Mixed Cosmos, Autumn’s Queen. 1 pkt. Shir- 
ley poppies, new shades. 

Everything for Farm, Garden’and Lawn, 


Jos. Breck & Sons, Boston, Mass, 














The Lawton Simplex 
gg Printer 


% saves time 
and labor ; 
money too— 
100 letters, 
postal cards 
copies of music, drawings, or typewritte! 
copy, in almost no time, and exact copies 
at that, by using the Lawton Simplex. 
Requires no washing or cleaning, and 
saves its cost over and again in sending 
out notices. Costs but little ($3 to $10). 


Caution.— Other ¢hings are being made and called 
Simplex Printers. The only way to be sure of get- 
ting the genuine is to see that yours is the Lawton 
Simplex Printer. Send for circulars. Agents wanted 


LAWTON & CO.., 20 Vesey St., New York 















_ The 
Modern 
‘\, Health 
Food 


made from cocoanut oil; 
guaranteed to contain no 
animal fats. 


Cocoanut 
Butter 


is the purest, most wholesome and palatable shorten- 
ing. One half to two thirds the quantity will do more 
than any other shortening. Never becomes rancid. 
We also make all grades of tabie butter from the un- 
adulterated oi! of the cocoanut. 
AT ALL GROCERS. 
Send for descriptive pamphlet to 


The Pure FoodProduct Co. 
544 N. Water St., Chicago, III. 


McLELLAN, BRIGHAM CO., 
50 Chatham St., Boston, Mass. 
CAMPBELL & SHIPMAN 
304 Greenwich St., New York City. 
[RON CITY PRODUCE (¢ Pittsburg, Pa 









. 


chewenLIGHT 
’ for electric, gas or 
Serene oil, give the most 
REFLECTORS powertul, suftest, 
L 0 cheapest and best 
light known for churches, hallsand 
ublic buildings. Send size of room. 
Book of light and estimate free. 
* Don’t be deceived by cheap imita- 


ad tions. 
I, P. FRINK, 
551 Vearl Streei, New York. 








Established 1867, 
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WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MARCH 27. 


The leader for the morning was Mrs. Wol- 
cott Calkins, who read Mark 12: 28-31, the 
two great commandments, also other passages 
from the gospels and epistles showing that 
God is love and that love is of God, which 
Tolstoi discovered to be the spirit of the 
gospel as soon as he gave his attention to 
the study of it, and which he henceforth made 
the prominent factor in his life. 

The ‘‘ weary and over-burdened workers” 
mentioned in the calendar were commended 
to sympathetic hearts with the exhortation, 
‘Pray and do something for them,’’ and were 
then earnestly committed by Mrs. Capron and 
Mrs. Snow to the God who moves hearts and 
opens hands. Mrs. Capron spoke of one as- 
pect of weary workers as the agony of seeing 
helpers who have labored with the missiona- 
ries dismissed’ for lack of funds. She said: 
* Suppo-ing word had gone out that all salaries 
must be withheld, the missionaries would then 
have no means of support and must return 
to this country; what indignation would be 
awakened here! As it is, many a missionary 
goes back from mission meeting to his sta- 
tion, gathers his preachers, teachers and cat- 
echists about him and tells them he can no 
longer supply even the small remuneration 
for their work, dealing what scems a deatb- 
blow to the hopes and encouragements which 
have taken years to grow. What can he do?” 

Mrs. Miron Winslow said she went to India 
at a time something like the present, when 
schools bad been shut up, and she longed for 
the little sums with which it was possible to 
accomplish much. As sbe told of ber efforts 
at present in scattering information and try- 
ing to get new subscribers for Life and Light, 
she furnished an example better than precept. 

Mrs Schneider went back just forty years 
t» the day when Dr. Schneider preached the 
sermon at the ordination of Pastor Krikor 
over ths First Church, Aintab. He was sub- 
sequently transferred to the Second Church 
in the same city and is still its pastor, with 
Rev M. Papazian, formerly of Rowley, as his 
asscciate. Pastor Krikor is now in prison 
under accusation for preaching that the dark- 
ness was passing away and the light dawn- 
ing. Mrs. Schneider also spoke of Miss Shat- 
tuck, who years ago, after a sojourn at Colo. 
rado Springs, was not considered physically 
able to resume missionary work, and yet who 
begged so hard to be allowed to return to 
Turkey and spend her remaining days in the 
beloved service that the permission was 
granted. Of late stationed at Oorfa without 
another wissionary associate, she has gone 
through the horrors of the recent massacres 
there. She reports 107 church members killed 
and at present has under her special care 150 
women, who are sufferers from these terrible 
experiences, and says, ‘‘ I feel like a mother 
with several hundred orphans on my bands.” 





take the 


law in your own hands, ladies, 
when you ask for 


RES 
Bias Velveteen Skirt Binding 
and don’t get it. Sentence such a 
store to the loss of your trade and 
give it to merchants who are will- 
ing to sell what you demand. 
Look for «*S.H. & M.,’’ on the Label, 
and take no other. 


If your dealer will not supply you we 
will. 


Send for samples, showing labels and materiz'- 
tothe S. H. & M.Co, P.O. Box 699, New York C:.7 
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Fashion’s 
Newest 
Millinery 


ee 
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¢ 

* 

* 

$ The one voice of the visitors to 
# our opening exhibition last week 
e was that this is the most beautiful 
* and interesting display of Millinery 
é ever made in Boston. 

a Hundreds of Hats and Bonnets 
¢ —exclusive in design, artistically 
‘ trimmed and very stylish—and the 
$ prices are a third to a half less than 
¢ you’ve been accustomed to pay 
r elsewhere. 

All the correct shapes in Un- 
trimmed Straw Hats and a pro- 
fusion of the choicest Flowers— 
truly a wonderful exhibition. You'll 
marvel, too, at the low prices 

One Flower quotation—order dy 
mail: 

Velvet Forget-me-nots in Pink and Blue, 


é 
4 
é 
# 
? 
? 
é 
25 cents per bunch of six dozen. 
} 
é 
é 
4 
é 
a 





Wm. S. Butler & Co., 


The Leading Millinery House, 
'TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
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COMBINED WITH ITS FAMOUS 
DUST PROOF BEARINGS 


Sf AND OTHER INIMITABLE POINTS OF PER~ —) 
\ FECTION ARE CHARACTERISTIC OF 4 
} >—— ~ — 


TAE WARWICK 
THE WHEEL THATS “BUILT ON HONOR” 
"96 MODELS FULLY DESCRIBED 
N CATALOGU ARILED FREE 


WARWICK CYCLE MFG CO, sprincrisio | 





245 Columbus Ave., Boston, and 34 Union Sq., N.Y. 








OX OLOLOKOLOXOLOIOLORGIOION 
IS REQUIRED WITH 


WHITMAN'S 
INSTANTANEOUS a 
2 CHOCOLATES 


Delicious in flavor—Best® 

in pay f Requires now 
boiling. Put up in pounds 
and half pound tins. 
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Sole Mfrs. Philadelphia, 


LAVOR 








REX BRAND 
Extract of BEEF 


Sample, 4 cents. Book free, 
OUDAHY -- SO.OMAHA 





ix kinds choicest pedigree 


€ 6 stock. Raised by expert on 
Have a Canada Line. Lowest price 


in New England. Elegant 


POT A TO DY Catalogue. 
> E. J. RANSLOW, Swanton, Vt. 
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Additions to the Churches, 


Conf..Tot Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA. NEBRASKA, 
Los Angeles, East, 2 10 Bennington, 6 6 
Mentone, 2 3 Fremont, 12 14 
Mill Valley, — 16 Hastings, — 4 
ILLINOIS OKLAHOMA. 
ila aes ‘ Arapahoe — 3 
Chicago, Brighton Pe hoe taw,” Cae 
nan 7a Cle — I4 
agp Par’ 3 
Bo Fark, - 13 Tangston, Liberty 
: es Schoolhouse, — 36 
INDIANA, Tabor, 1 
Alexandria, 4 16 Tecumseh, =e 
Indianapolis, Broad SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Ripple, — 18 Reresford, 3 
Solsberry, 6 6 DeSmet, — 4 
Whiting, 5 6 Fort Yates, 15 15 
IOWA Meckling, 8 8 
Newton, 37.) O37 VERMONT. 
Ovawa, 91 105 Brandon, 44 
Reinbeck, 23 32 Greensboro, : ¢ 
West Rutland, 3 13 
<ANSAS. 
famtenta B an eg 10 10 WASHINGTON. 
€ C ove 
owns. . 14 J4 Seattle, Plymouth, 3 12 
Jetmore, 11 11 Spokane, Pilgrim, 10 13 
Kansas City, Bethel, 3 3 _ Westminster, i373 
Lawrence, Plymouth, ‘ 5 Sultan, 3.3 
peborne, ; 3 OTHER CHURCHES. 
Stafford, f " Berea, O 20 26 
Valley Falls, ll il Curtiss, Wis ° eile « 
MARYLAND. Greeley, Col., — 2 
Baltimore, Second 4 6 Sherburne, Minn., 5 5 
Fourth, - * § & So. Gardiner, Me 9 10 
: St. Louis, Mo., Olive 
MICHIGAN. Branch, 4 6 
Cheboygan, 22 23 Churches with one or 
Wolverine, 15 15 wo, 16 23 


Conf., 623; Tot., 819. 


Total since Jan.1. Comf., 6,813; Tot., 11,076 


Calls. 


BROOKS, Wm. E., Muscatine, Io., to Benton Harbor, 

i 

CONRAD, Geo. A., 
Kingsley, lo. 

CORNWELL, Stanton A., New Lyme, O., to Cortland. 

CUTLER, Te mple, Esse x, Mass., to West Gloue ester. 


Ac 
DICK ERY MAN, Josiah P., Forest Heights Ch., Minneap- 
olis, Minn, accepts call to Fairmont and has begun 


work, 
DICKSON, Jno. W., Oakdale, Ct., 
0. Has begun work, 
DOHNER, Jacob, to Bethel and Zion, Okl. 
EMBREE, Jno. it., Linwood, Kan., to Brookville. Ac- 


cepts. 

ENL Ow, Chas. E., Edmond, Okl., 
Has begun work, 

FINDLAY, Jno. J. 
to Vernondale. 

HOULDING, Horace W., Kl Paso, Tex., to be State 
evangelist in Washington under the C. H, M.8. 
cepts, and has begun work. 

a? 4 TOM Frank L., Leadville, Col., 
tion, I 

KELSE y, Wm., Okarche, Okl., 
ker and Otter. 

KEVAN, Jas. H., Forman, N. D., to Custer, 8. D. 

MCCLAIN, Jno, E., Dover, Kan., to North Topeka. Ac- 

cepts, and has begun work. 
MERRI K, Solomon G., Gaines, N. Y., 
ass. Accepts, and he a's begun work, 

MILLE R, Chas. G., Valencia, Kan., to Dover and Wa- 

aay Valley. Accepts, to begin work April 1. 

=a HY, J.8.,to remain another year at Okarche, 


RANNEY, Wm. W., Phillips, Me., to Park Ch., Hart- 

ore 

SMITH, Mrs. Esther, Wadena, Minn, to Park Rapids. 

VROOMAN, Frank B , Cambridge, Mass., accepts call 
to Kenwood (Pres.) ry h., C hicago, lil. 

WEITZEL, Chas. T., to be pastor’s assistant in Plym- 
outh Ch., Brookiyn, N. Y., where he has been labor- 


Toledo, O., to 


Lake Preston, S. D., accepts call to 


to Croton and Lock, 


to Crystal Lake, Ill. 


, Bethlehem Ch., Los Angeles, Cal., 


to Valley Junc- 


to Alpha, Pisgah, Par- 


to Duxbury, 


ng. 

WOODRUFF, Alfred E., Plymouth Ch., 
Lagonda Ave. Ch., Springfield. 

OUrdinations and Installations. 

CARTER, Chas. F., i. Haneock Ch., Lexington, Mass., 
March 26, Sermon, Dr. G, A. Gordon; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. J. W. Churchill, 8. C. Bushnell, E. G. 
Porter, Ne hemis ah Boynton, D. D. 

MCCALL IK, {. 8.,0. p. East L ake Ch., Chattanooga, 
Tenn., March 26. Se rmon, Rey, Dr. T. H. McCallie, 
father of the minister-elect; other parts, Rev, Messrs. 

_B.R J. KE. Smith, kb. A. Berry, D. D. 





I ie te Ds Morris. lli.; March 24. Ser- 
mon, Rey. Dr. Ande coon of Chieago; other parts, Rev, 
Messrs, J. W. Fox and J, H. George, D. D, 
Seattle 
ALDRICH, Jere. K., Rye, N. H., after a second pastor- 
ate of four years. 
BROWN. FURR, Geo. W., Detroit C ity, beatin 
Jno. P., New U im, Min 
.F inis E. aie adiyme, Ct. 
FI . Jas, P.. Amity, Mo., to take effect April 30. 
FULLER, ieo., Str atford, Ont., to accept a call to Lon- 
c 





, Alex., Verndale, Minn., to return to 
wo. oe Lu ittle Falls, Minn. 

Wm. N., New Duluth, Minn. 

to take effect July 1. 


RE, 
MOORE. 
SHAW, Gilbert A., Clayton, M. Ke, 


Dismissions. 


GOODRICH, Lincoln B., 
MORTON, W. 
March 13. 


Broad Brook, N. J., March 17+ 
Henry, No. Madison and Unionville, O.» 


Churches Organized. 
ALEXANDRIA, Id., 24 March, 16 members, 
CHICAGO, Ill, Brighton Park, Union Cong’l Ch., 

March, y members. 
CURTISS, Wis. German, rec. 18 March, 40 members. 
INDIANAP OLIS, Ind., Broad Ripple, 14 March, 18 
members 
LANGSTON, OKL, 
members. 
MILL VALLEY, Cal, 14 March, 16 members. 


Miscellaneous. 


BUXTON, Wilson R., and his wife, just entering upon 
their third year in ‘South Acton, Mass , received from 
their parishioners a purse of #28. 

DAVIES, Jno. F., of Parsons, Pa., was tendered a fare- 
well reception prior to his departure for Ohio. Reso- 
lutions of hearty commendation were passed, ad- 
dresses made and salutations sent to the brethren of 
his new field. 

MULNIX, A. H., of Tyndall, 8. D., has been absent 
two months in Portland, Me., at the bedside of his 
father, who died March 15. President Warren of 
Yankton College supplied his pulpit March 15 and 22. 

SMITH, Rev. L. Adams, of Christopher, Wn., is to take 


Liberty Schoolhouse, 1 March, 36 
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charge of the Leavenworth Ch. until a pastor can be 
securec 

TENNEY, H. Melville, pastor of First Ch., San José, 
Cal., was recently elected for the sixth time president 
of the University Extension Club of that city, one of 
the most successful of its kind in the country 

WELLMAN, Fred. C., closed bis pastorate at South Enid, 
Okl1., March 23, to enter a fore gn field. 

Wood, Fred. C., on his Pg ee sh March 22, received 
from the Cong’! and M.E,. churches of Mancelona, 
Mich., a handsome oak arm- chair, a rocker and six 
dining- room chairs. 
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OHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


Ata recent celebration of an Indiana society the 
titles of the addresses were Lift Up, Pay Up, Build 
Up, Read Up, Talk Up, Sing Up, Clean Up. Hunt 
Up, Give Up. 

The British National Council of Christian En- 
deavor, by a unanimous vote, has sent to the United 
Society a formal invitation to hold the World’s 
Christian Endeavor Convention in London in 1900. 

The Vermont Juniors have been doing good work 
in the campaign in regard to the repeal of the pro- 
hibitory law by circulating a petition drawn up by 
one of their own number and asking in their behalf 
that the law be net changed except to make it 
stronger. 

The first society in [taly has been formed in the 
Scotch Presbyterian Church at Florence through 
the agency of a member of a Pennsylvania society. 
The new organization reports an average attendance 
of eighteen. Another society has also been organ- 
ized in a Baptist church. 

In the hospitals of Calcutta more than 2,000 
bunches of flowers,accompanied by Scripture texts, 
have been distributed by the young women of a 
C.E, Society, while services at the almshouse, the 
medical college and the Railway Institute were 
sustained by the young men. 

The young people in southern California took 
active part in the preparations for the convention 
at Los Angeles for the treatment of religious topics 
and for deepening the spiritual life. A prayer chain 
was formed among the societies of the vicinity to 
ask for a special blessing on the meetings. 
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SCIENTIFIC 
BICYCLE MAKING) 


The ball bearings of a bicycle must be 
very hard. But they must not be brittle, : 
or they will break easily. The CoLuMBIA ; 
method is 
right. Soft, 
tough steel 
is forged to 
the shape 
required, 
machined down to exact size, case hard- ; 
ened to diamond density on its surface, | 
and then polished. Such bearings rarely 
break, while they give the matchless ease 
of running that makes 














Standard of the World 


to all alike 
Columbias in construction and quality are 
in a class by themselves. 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO., Hartford, Conn, 





Columbia Art Catalogue gives full informa- 
tion of Columbias; also of Hartford bicycles, 
next best, $80, $60, $50. Free from the Colum- 
bia agent or mailed for two 2-cent stamps. 











NeW MAMMOTH POULTRY 


UIDE showing colored plate of chickens 
= go colors. Finest book ever pub- 
lished. Almost 10) paces Tells all about 
Poultry for Profit or Pleasure, Price only lic, 
JOHN BAUSCHER, JR.. Box262. Freeport, Ils, 





Souvenir China 
Views of Old Boston and the New 





We have just landed views engraved from etchings of HI R. Blaney, by J >siah 
Wedgwood & Sons (exclusively for us), including the fot which are appropriately 
inscribed at the back of each plate, under the glazs, vz. 

The Old Feather Store, North and Ann Sts., 1680 to 1868. 

Site of Adams House, 1845. Lamb Tavern, 1746. 

Old South Church, Washington and Milk Sts. Tea Party met here, 1773. 

Old North Church, Salem St. Paul Revere’s lanterns were displayed here, 1776. 

Old Boston Theatre, corner Federal and Franklin Sts., 1794. 

Faneuil Hall, Cradle of Liberty; built 1742. 


State Street and Old State House, 1888. 
Boston Common and State House, 1836. 


Old Sun Tavern, 1690 to 1895. Faneuil Hall Square. 


View of Boston in 1768. 
State House, Bulfinch Front, 1896. 
Old State House, State Street. 


The above views of old Boston, done in genuine old blue Wedgwood on plaque shape 
plates and in sepia brown, constitute a dozen of interesting subjects superbly engraved, 


with matched borders, costing $ 


$5.00 per dozen, or may be had separately. 


We have also had done by the same artist the Adams Lean to Houses, Quincy. 


Washington’s Home, Mount Vernon. 
Trinity Church, Boston. 


Longfellow House, Cambridge. 


The Public Library, Boston, and Independence Hall, Philadelphia, ete. 


We have also souvenir pieces in the Wurtemburg pottery. 


Trays with pictures of 


Trinity Church, Public Garden, Old South, Phillips Brooks, larvard College, etc. 
English Parian busts of Gov. Andrew, Sumner, Phillips, Grant, Lincoln, Gladstone, 


Cobden, Bright, Disraeli, Cleveland, etc. 


Visitors will find a superb exhibit of Easter vases. 


In the Art Pottery Rooms will 


be seen an importation of Japanese Bronzes and Cloisenné pieces, adapted to bridal gifts. 
In the glass department is the new American diamond finish cut crystal glass, 
which is not excelled in brilliancy or skillful cutting by any foreign or domestic cut glass, 
and of which we are the sole distributors in Boston. 
New importation of Plant Pots and Pedestals, from the ordinary to the large and 


very large Palm Pots. 


INSPECTION 


INVITED. 





Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co., 


China, Glass and Lamps, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


(20 Franklin, cor. Federal. 
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1896 
THEOLOGIOAL SFMINARIES. 


Bangor. 

The Penobseot Ministerial Association has con- 
sented to approbate the students to preach, the 
professors having, for good reasons, withdrawn 
from participation in the matter. The meeting for 
the purpose will probably be held the last of April. 
___-mr. E. P. Lyon of the Senior Class has accepted 
a call to the Baptist church in Westford, Vt —— 
prof. L. L. Paine pleasantly entertained the stu- 
dents and several friends of the seminary at his 
home last Friday evening 

Andover. 
The spring recess of four days closed March 30. 
prof. G. F. Moore examined his class in Old 
Testament theology last week, thus ending his 
course. ——Prof. J. M. English’s last lecture in hom- 
jletics was the occasion of a vote of thanks from the 
senior Class, Dr. Mackenzie, who succeeds Pro- 
fessor English, will begin his course at once.— 
Rev. J. K. Browne, the returned missionary from 
Harpoot, spoke on missions at the church prayer 
meeting last week under the auspices of the Society 
of Inquiry. 4 number of students attended the 
recent meeting of the Lnter-Seminary Missionary 
Alliance at the Episcopal Divinity School] in Cam- 
bridge. 





Yale. 

Reviews were given before the class in system- 
atic theology last week on Dale’s Atonement and 
McLeod Campbell’s Nature of the Atonement._— 
Nearly all the members of the Middle Class will 
meet the New Haven Central Association for ap- 
probation to preach, April 7. Additional require- 
ments this year are a written statement of doc- 
trinal belief, to be not leas than 10 minutes in 
reading, and a written sermon.—Among the spe- 
cial lectures of the week was one on Social Life in 
England by Mr. G. W. Smalley.——At the public 
meeting of the Leonard Bacon Club last week the 
question was, Resolved, That the so-called American 
Unitarian Movement was more beneficial than 
detrimental ——Professor Brastow gave a helpful 
talk on Church Councils last Thursday, basing his 
remarks on the recent trial at Madison. Professor 
Fisher also spoke on the Nature and Function of 
Councils before his class in church history.-— 
Among the lecturers already engaged for next 
year, besides Rev. John Watson, are Professor Gar- 
man of Amherst and Edward J. Phelps, ex-minister 
to England.——The chief event of interest during 
April will be Dr. Henry Van Dyke’s Lyraan Beecher 
Jectures on The Gospel for an Age of Doubt.—— 
Mr. H. W. Johnson of the graduate class is supply- 
ing the pulpit of the church at Bethany. 

Chicago. 

Professor Mackenzie is engaged to occupy the 
pulpit of the late Dr. Allon in London three Sun- 
days next summer.—Mr. A. N. Fox, an instructor 
in the German department, will take the summer 
semester at the Univer ity of Halle. 





YOUNG mothers should early learn the necessity 
of keeping on banda supply of Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk for nursing babies as well 
is for general cooking, It has stood the test for 
30 years, and its value is recognized. 


THE Cloisonné and Japanese brouze exhibits at 
Jones, MeDuffee & Stratton’s the past week have 
been discussed by groups of connoisseurs from Bos- 
ton and neighboring cities The Wedgwood plates, 
having old Boston views, will interest many who 
prizejsuch treasures. 


ALWAYs Usk Hoop’s,—* The paver dolls which were 
sent for one trade-mark from Hood’s Pills and ten cents 
in stamps are very beautiful. [always use Hood’s Pills 
and like them better than any others. They do not 
cause the eriping pain which I have found others to 
do.” Mrs. P, Gebaner, 6 Jess St., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 





Hoop’s PILLs act harmoniously with Hood’s Sarsa- 
war lla, 








Deaths. 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 

BARTON—In Hyde Park, March 29, Rev. Walter Bar- 
ton, a retired clergyman, aged 62 yrs., 8 mos., 24 dys. 
CUSHMAN—In Newtonville, March 28, Anna A., eldest 

daughter of the late James H. Cushman. 

DWIGHT—In Roxbury, March 27, Mrs. Sally A., swinew 
of Rey. John Dwight, aged $0 yrs., 4 mos., 26 dy 

FELT—In Winchester, Annie E. B. Felt, aged 7 Fate: 

WORRELL—In Chicago, March 17, Rev. B. F. Worrell, 
one of the founders and first deacon of the First | 

Church, aged 74 yrs. He was an active temperance 

worker and did eminent service in the Christian 

Commission during the Civil War. 
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This plain, honest statement from the Mayor of Trenton, N. J., needs 
no embellishment — it carries conviction. 


Booth’s “Hyomei 
Pocket Inhaler Outtit 


is sent by mail for $1.00. It is the new and wonderful Australian ‘‘ Dry- 
Air’’ treatment of Asthma, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Coughs, Rose Colds, Hay 
Fever, Loss of Voice, and similar diseases. Plain statements, usolictted, 
from men of such prominence, cannot be bought; you must believe them. 


Me May ort bbe 
! g tmton, Mew, _ 
ae, ££ Gj 





















Emory: N Yard 

Meg 
R. T. Booth Esa., 

25 East 20th St... New York. 
Dear Sir: -- 

My absence fram the city for the pAst two days prevented 
my answering your telegram of yesterday. You have my pérmission to say, 
that IT believe "“HYOMEI® to be one of the most wonderful cures for Catarrh 
and. Throat trouble that. has ever been diseovered. It my case ths effect 
has been marvelous: (and I have not been as persistent in the use of the 
‘Inhaler as T should have been to have received the best results.) T ens, 
close you Money Order for $2.00 for two Pocket Inhaler Outfits for 
friends of mine, to whom {~ have recommended it, and who F am anxtous 


shall have the benefit of this most remarkable panacea 


(GR. 


What more can be said, except to aad that hundreds of letters come 
to us every day bearing witness to positive and permanent cures of Asthma, 
3ronchitis, Catarrh, Loss of Voice, and similar diseases. 


Hyomei Cures by Inhalation. 


It is a purely vegetable antiseptic, and destroys the germs and microbes which cause diseases 
of the respiratory organs, 
The air, thoroughly charged with Hyomei, is inhaled through the Pocket Inhaler at the 


mouth, and, after permeating “the minutest <': lis, is slowly exhaled through the nose. It is 
aromatic, delightful to inhale, and gives iz:: diate "relief. It stops all spasmodic coughing in 
stantly, clears the voice, e Gants the lungs, and increases the breathing capacity 

Pocket Inhaler Outfit, Complete, by Mail, $1. 00, consisting of pocket inhaler (made 
of deodorized hard rubber, beautifully polished), a bottle of Hyomei, a dropper, and full directions 
for using. If you are s¢7// skeptical, send me your address, and my pam phiet hall prove that 


Hyomei does cure. Consultation free at my offic € 
Myomet | Balm. ~An antiseptic skin fo 


rost bites, eczema, etc, Mashing 3 Tueata over 


Pr : by mal!, so cents 
‘ R. T. BOOTH, 23 East 20th St., New York. 
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1 for weak chests, burns, scalds, chapped lips, rough 
j Fact t nrnoses named 








@c=eetiis BELLS 


HE 
Le OL. FIRK ALAP PG } Steel Alloy Church & School Bells. s@-Send for 
E | Catalogue. The U.S, BELL CO., Hillsboro, O. 


° 
Coralogus win Spy Scue Prices and terms 











Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
| Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimee 
of Copper and Tin. Address 





“IMPROVED 


Cathedral Tubular Bells, 
CHIMES AND PEALS ‘Uircnec.as* 


U.S. Tubular Bell (Co. Sole Mfrs., Methuen, Mass. 


Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820. 


BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 





ad L. 









HURCH 
ARPETS prices. 658 yassincrox st: BOSTON. 






atmanu: JOHN H. Pray, Sons & Co., 
FACTURERS’ “CARPETS amD UPHOLSTERY, 
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BIOGRAPHIOAL, 


REV. JOSHUA SANDERS GAY. 

Mr. Gay, the eldest son of Rev. Ebenezer Gay, was 
born in Stoughton, Feb.7,1819. Hegraduated from 
Amherst College in 1841 and Andover Seminary in 
1845, going immediately to Milltown and St. Ste- 
phens, N. B,, where for several months he engaged 
in work preliminary to the formation of the Con- 
gregational church. He supplied the churches at 
Biddeford and Andover, Me., for a brief period and 
later engaged in missionary work in Winslow, Ben- 
ton and Dexter, Me. In 1852 he was installed pas- 
tor at Pittston, Me. He also held pastorates at 
Stoddard and Chichester, N.H., Byfield, Mass., 
Brookfield, Vt., Auburn and Center Harbor, N.H. 
Of late he has resided at Biddeford, Me., where he 
died, March 22. 


JEREMIAH EVARTS CORNELIUS, 


Whose death was recently noticed in our columns, 
was the son of the late Rev. Dr. Elias Cornelius, 
who in 1831 succeeded Jeremiah Evarts as secretary 
of the American Board. He was a descendant of 
Jonathan Edwards and of Thomas Hooker, and bore 
the impress of that godly ancestry in his Christian 
character. His last days were filled with joyful an- 
ticipation of the things which God hath prepared 
for them that love him. 


REV. ISRAEL BROWN, 


Who diedin York, Neb., March 12, at the age of fifty- 
two, was graduated from Wheaton College and Ober- 
linSeminary. Aftersuccessful pastorates in several 
places in [llinois and Iowa, he accepted a call last 
summer to York, where he had endeared himself to 
the people by his unselfish life and earnest preach- 
ing. He leaves a wife and four children. 


REV. HALL. 


Mr. Hall of Nebraska City, Neb., had not beenin 
his usual health for some little time before he un- 
dertook recent evangelistic work. He went home 
from the service March 15 with what seemed to be 
an attack of grip. This developed into pneumonia, 
from which he died March 25. His loss will be 
mourned by a large circle of friends in Nebraska 
and in Oregon, where he was pastor at Astoria for 
several years. He was ordained in 1885 and called 
to Nebraska City in 1892. 


_— — 


THE ATONEMENT, 


If preachers are taking in these times to 
a sublimated system of Christian ethics, if 
they have practically discarded the whole 
Christian revelation except the Sermon on 
the Mount, the Church may still live, for 
there is such virtue in Christ that even to 
touch the hem of his garmentis to be healed. 
But the life will be languid and low. And 
wherever the atonement is not declared as 
the central glory and gladness of the Chris- 
tian faith, it will hauot the background as 
a thing of fear, for St. Paul’s judgment can- 
not be disputed, if righteousness come by 
the law, then Christ died in vain; the death 
which is the hope and peace of the world 
takes rank as its worst horror and tragedy. 
—British Weekly. 


“1847 


GEORGE C. 










. sure of 
'é the “tS” 
if you wish 
the genuine 
original Rog- 
ers Silverware. 


Meriden 
Britannia 
Company 


MERIDEN, CONN. 
208 Fifth Ave, NEW YOR? 


Silver Plate 
that Wears 






Book of Illustrations Free. 
Please mention this publication, 
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COOKING EASY. 
THREE GOLD MEDALs. 


WEIR STOVE COMPANY, TAUNTON, MASS. 


Agents ir All Prominent Cities and 
Towns In New England. 


600 Ministers 


ENDORSE 


Warren’s Wild Cherry and Sarsaparilla 
Troches. 


Rev. 2. H. Howard, Millbury, Mass. : ‘“‘ I cannot keep house without them.” 

Rev. Jos. Greenleaf, New Canaan, Ct.: ‘ Have never failed of removing an annoying cough,” 

Rev. H. S. Parmalee, EB. Canaan, N. H : “ Superior to anything 1 ever used.’ 

Rev. W. H. Dowden, Ww. Hanover, Mass.: “One of the best remedies for eves prevailing influenza.” 

Rev. C. P. Nash, Camden. Me.: “ Nothing I ever used did me so much good 

Rev. E. A. Reed, Needham, Mass.: ‘‘I have never found anything to compare with them.” 

Rev. E. Curtis, Pleasant Valley, Ct.: “The very best ever made.” 

tev. John Spinney, Stark, Me.: “In legs than two minutes after taking one of Dr. Warren’ s Wild 
Cherry and Sarsaparilla Troches I was relieved of my hoarseness and tickling in my throat. 


DR. WARREN’S WILD CHERRY AND SARSAPARILLA TROCHES 


for sale by druggists generally. 














Dr. 


Box sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents by the 


AMERICAN MEDICINE CO., Manchester, N. H. 





If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 
limbs, use an 


Allcock’s 


Porous 
Plaster 


BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host or counterfeits and imita- 
tions. is as good.as the genuine. 





| PLEASURE CARRIAGES, LADIES” PHAETONS, 


at Factory Prices. All goods guaranteed as represented and sent on ap- 

ee) proval anywhe rite at once for our 18% beautifully [lus. Catalogue 

showing all the latest stylesand mew designs in large variety, froma bicycle catalog 

$10 cart to the most stylish Pleasure Vehicles. Prices in plain figures and sent free. 

ws tirade. 60.00 Testimonials from every state, sent free to all who mention this paper, Wheels from $25 ap. 
Manufacturers. ALLEANCE CARRIAGE CO., N. Court St., Cincinnati, O. | £stablished 1838, 


CURE 
WITHOUT 
MEDICINE. 
A SIMPLE HOME TREATMENT OF UNEQUALED VALUE, 


Administered by attaching an instrument to the flesh, which aids the system to take 
on Oxygen from the Atmosphere, to the utmost amount the system can use. 


IT IS A TREATMENT OF THE BLOOD, 3.2%? °Noings7oWatizing, and loading 
DISEASE, 4 removing its causes. It applies of necessity to all diseases as no other Sea 
ment ever has. 


THE OXYGEN COSTS NOTHING the price of the instrument being all the expense 
| y necessary for years. It can be used by the entire 
family. 

**T sought the aid of a dozen of the best physicians I could find, but they helped me very little. I also | 
Compound Oxygen thoroughly, and the Electric battery, but they helped me very little. On Dec. 17, 1891, I 
commenced using the Electropoise, and continued it about four months, During this time my disabilities were 
greatly removed. In the course of a year from the time I commenced using it I enjoyed almost perfect health, 
which has continued to this date. I have great faith in it.’’ Rev. J Hf Mamnmin, Athol, Mass. 






















ew And Eitundreds More. 
NO HOME SHOULD BE WITHOUT IT. 
Call or send for Free Illustrated Circular, with Testimonials, Price List, etc. 


L. A. BOSWORTH, 36 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
GENERAL AGENT FOR THE NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
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PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REV. ISAAC O. BANKIN, 





Topic, April 12-18, Will Our Excuses Stand ? 
Acts 26: 19-28. : 

Paul had been speaking to Festus, the 
Roman governor, and Agrippa, the half Ro- 
man, half Jewish, king, and in each case we 
have the excuse or evasion by which they 
turned aside the message. The governor 
cries out in sincere amazement that the ayos- 
tleis mad. The proud and guilty king with 


ironical scorn reminds him of the difference | 


between their social positions and of the ab- 
surdity of trying to make him a Christian by 
the utterance of a few words of warning and 
persuasion. 

Can these excuses stand? When Christ 
asks us to take a new and larger view of life, 
shall we be excused if we refuse to do so be- 
cause his view contradicts cur present way 
of thinking? Suppose Christ is right and we 
are wropg? The madman is the man who 
shuts his eyes when he is asked to look, and 
not the man who opens his eyes wide to see 
new truth. Because Christ loved the poor 
and made them welcome in his kingdom, 
shall we fear to lose caste by entering the 
brotherhood of bis disciples? If Paul bad 
gathered an army and conquered a kingdom, 
Agrippa would not have been sarcastic. Shall 
we look down from our hight of social con- 
tent and despise other men? Shall we say, 
when Christ speaks to us and tells us to fol- 
low him, ‘* With a very little thou thinkest to 
persuade me’? Shall we be frightened out 
of sincere beliefs by a few sarcastic words? 

God’s judgment upon excuses is not some- 
thing postponed. It is real today and every 
day. It is only the publication of the judg- 
ment which istocome. We must test our ex. 
cuses by the thought of that day which shall 
declare every man’s work cf what sort it is, 
but Christ passes upon them at the very mo- 
ment they are invented. 

Excuses, like sins, are of two kinds, for sins 
committed and for good neglected. All will 
agree that no excuses for deliberate sins will 
stand, but the question of excuses for neglect 
of duty is a wider and more troublesome one. 
It is exceedingly important, too, because it is 
upon sins of omission that Christ lays the em- 
phasis of bis judgment. ‘Inasmuch as ye 
did it not’ is the word of condemnation. It 
isat this point that we shall do well to test 
our motives. ‘‘ We were too much occupied 
for Christian duty.’’ Had we any right to be? 
“We were too tired.’’ [low did we come to 
be so tired when work for Christ was a part 
of the day’s plan and should have been pro- 
Vided for? ‘* Other matters had the right of 
way.” Has anything a right of way before 
the Master ? 

It is to Christ that our excuses must sooner 
or later be made, as our pledge expresses in 
that clause of it which relates to the consecra- 
tion meeting. His loving justice must piss 
upon them. Why not bring them tohim now, 
before we ourselves accept them for our ac- 
tion, instead of waiting for the judgment dec- 
laration when their failure may bring us 
Shame? Prayer for knowledge of Christ’s 
thought and will is the best and readiest test 
for excuses, and there is no excuse for not ap- 
plying itin time. 

Parallel verses: 1 Cor. 3: 11-15; Matt. 25: 
41-46; Luke 14: 16-24; Ps. 139: 1-12. 


<—_ 


Ifit be true that man is beckoned onward 
and with a sovereign gesture by his higher 
genius, and that he is at once faithless and 
defeated if he do not obey the call; if it be 
true, also, that man must make for himself 
@ ground of honorable community as the 
foundation and sustenance of personal wel- 
fare; then it is indeed true that God is a 
party to the commonwealth; in other words, 
that all highest duty is implicated in politi- 
cal duty.—David A. Wasson. 
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O MANY PEOPLE HAVE PRAISED 


painting done with Pure White Lead 


DAVIS-CHAMBERS : 
; Pittsburgh that we scarcely need to; but the fact 
FAHNESTOCK ‘ ° > = 
Pittsbureh. | remains that Pure White Lead and Pure Lin 
ANCHOR ) | } : 
ecesres SO" | seed Oil make the best—the most perma- 
ATLANTIC | ‘nent and satisfactory —paint. To secure 
vaspeseoed ‘this make sure that the brand of 
BROOKLYN ‘ 
New York. 
JEWETT 


= Pure White Lead 


SOUTHERN , 
» Chicago. 
SHIPMAN ! $e . ( 1j = 
- re > ~pe - 4 ° . . = 
enna jis genuine (see list). OF colors, tne 
M=ssoURI | ) National Leap Co.'s Tinting Colors are 
> St. Louis. { ‘ - e e m1 
RED SEAL | | especially prepared for tinting Pure White 
SOUTHERN | ; a J cs r ° 
; Lead to any shade required. 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS.CO ; 
Philadelphia. { Pamphlet giving valuable information and card showing samples 
MORLEY Cleveland of colors free; also cards showing pictures of tweive houses of different 
SALEM designs painted in various styles or combinations of shades forwarded 
CORNELL pg upon application to those aster to paint 
XENTUCKY Buffalo. NAT IONAL LEAD Cco., 
Louisyil'e 1 Broadway, New York. 





What 

Rudyard Kipling 
Thinks of the 
Pocket Kodak. 


‘I can only say that | am amazed at the 
excellence of the little Kodak’s work.”’ 


Booklet free, tells all about it, 


Pocket 

Kodak 
loaded for 
12 pictures, 
14x 2 in. 


$5.00, 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 





Nursery Cloth. 


An absolute necessity for every modern 
nursery. Made of bleached muslin on both 
sides, with white wadding between, firmly 
quilted, and 34 inches wide. Highly rec 
ommended by physicians for bed pads. 
Thoroughly absorbent and easily washed. 

MATTRESS PROTECTORS 
made of it are indispensable, absolutely 
preventing damage from stains, etc. Made 
for any size bed, bound and ready for use. 

3oth articles kept by leading dry goods houses, 
If your dealer don’t keep them, write for sample 


Excelsior Quilting Co., Laight St., New York. 








STEREOPTICONS, 


MAGIC LANTERNS & 
ACCESSORIES. 


SCIENTIFIC PROJECTIONS 


A PRIVATE USE. 


[1ectRNC FOCUSING AMPS 


ravers, Stage Lihlin El 








WELL DRESSED MEN 


wear only tuct bant tailor nade cioth 


A Tailor-Made 
Suit For 
$10.00 


We'll make to your measurea Frock 
r Sack Suit of 
ALL WOOL GOODS 

equal to any tailors 818 garment for 
#10. Other Suits and Trousers just 
as cheap. We save 30 per cent by 
buying big lots of woolens direct from 
the mills -that accounts for it 

All goods sent C.O. D.. with privilege 
of examination and try on befere pay 
ingexpressagent. We pay express 
charces. Send for samples of cloth 
tape line and full particulars, Free, 


LUUIS |. VEHON, Tailor, 155 W.Jackson St. Chicago. 
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THE 
EARNS 


TORONTO, ONT. 











.SYRACUS 
___SAN FRANCI 























HALE PLUM, TRIUMPH PEACH, BOUNCER STRAWBERRY 


and al] other best fruits from Hale, who makes more money in fruit culture than any man in 
America, Free book, tells whole story, no secrets. Address HAL 


E, South Glastonbury,CONN. 
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It 
Never 
Fails — 


to cure the most severe Coughs and all 
forms of Throat and Lung Troubles, It 
has stood the test of public opinion for 
thirty years and the continued and in- 
creased demand proves its value and 
popularity. 


ADAMSON’S 


Botanic 
Cough Balsam 


More than 10,000 Testimonials 


have been voluntarily sent, showing 
spontaneous and heartfelt gratitude for 
the miraculous cures it has effected. 


Prices, 35 and 75¢. a Bottle. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
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Grand National Prize of 
{6,600 FRANCS at Paris 


UINA- 
u AROCHE 


» Possesses in the highest de- 
gree the entire active properties 
Bark. Endorsed 
by the medical faculty as the 


of Peruvian 
best remedy for Frver AND 
AGuE, 


THE BLoov, GENERAL 


Macarta, Poorness OF 
Desiuity 
In. 


and Wastinc Diseases; 


P currcemennapaas 0 


ronanen Dom CREASES THE APPETITE, STRENG- 


a, THENS THE Nerves and builds 
§ € @ up the entire system. 
Paris: 22 Rue Drouot 
New York: 
E. FOUGERA & CO., 
26-30 N. Wiiliam St. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 
The celebrated and effectual English Cure without 

internal mecicine. Proprietors, W. LDWARD & Son, 

London, England. 

E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N. ¥. 





















FLOUR 
Ba a By Flour. 


Europe. 


ples Free. 
n, N.Y., U.S, Ae 











Also Gluten Dys 
and Patent Bis 
Unrivaleg 
Pamphlets g 


Write Farwell 





DIRECTIONS for us- 
ing CREAM BALM.— 
Apply a particle of the 


Balm directly into the nos- 
trils, After a moment draw 
strong breath through the 
nose. Use three times a day, 
after meals preferred, and 
before retiring. 


CATARRH 


ELY’S CREAM BALM Opens and cleanses the 
Nasal Passages, Allays Pain and Inflammation, Heals 
the Sores, Protects the Membrane from colds, Restores 
the Senses of Taste and Smell. The Balm is quickly 
absorbed and gives relief at once. 





A particle is applied to each nostril and is agreeable. 
Price ) cents at Druggists or by mail. 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren Street, New York. 
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THE INTER-SEMINARY ALLIANOE.* 


The annual convention of the Boston Ia- 
ter-Seminary Missionary Alliance was held, 
March 26, at the Episcopal Theological School 
at Cambridge, delegates being present to rep- 
resent six institutions—Andover, Harvard, 
Newton, Tufts, Cambridge and Boston Uni- 
versity. 

The morning session opened with devo- 
tional exercises led by L. H. Roots of the 
Episcopal Theological School, after which 
Rev. Dr. H. 8S. Nash, on bebalf of the Cam- 
bridge men, welcomed the visiting delegates, 
and urged that the discussions assume the 
most outspoken candor from the first, for 
nothing could be gained by hiding differences 
of opinion. A paper was then read by R. 
L. Hartt of Andover on The Institutional 
Church, a Social Product, defending this new 
development of church work by showing it to 
be a direct response to the needs of the times. 
The next paper was on The Modern Preacher 
and Foreign Missions, by B. A. Jenkins of 
the Harvard Divinity School Mr. Jenkins 
made a plea for a broal humanitarianism, 
backed by a broad understanding of the reli- 
gious life of the sc-called heathen nations. 
Particularly happy was his suggestion that a 
minister might better sper his vacations in 
visiting the mission field and getting first- 
hand information in regard to missionary en- 
terprises than in traveling only in Europe. 
The paper called out considerable discussion 
and widely differing views found expression. 

At the afternoon session R. T. Capen of the 
Newton theological institution read a paper 
on Seminary Missionaries, urging the impor- 
tance of active Christian work on the part of 
young men who are still engaged in theologi- 
cal studies. The next paper was by F. M. 
Bissell of Tufts on The Place for Emphasis 
in Christian Missions, that place being, in his 
opinion, the example of the life led by the 
missionary himself before the eyes of the 
people he seeks to convert. 

At the evening session of the convention 
tev. E. Winchester Donald, D. D., of Trinity 
Church, Boston, delivered a fine address on 
missions, claiming for the foreign missionary 
movement the same sanction as for the home 
ministry. 

The value of such a convention as this lies 
in the broad catholicity of its spirit. Much is 
gained by an exchange of ideas, but much 
more is gained by a friendly clasp of hands. 
Congregationalists, Baptists, Universalists, 
Unitarians and Methodists met on an equal 
footing, looked their differences full in the 
face and learned to understand each other. 

R. L. H. 
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here is... 


no virtue in 

the nasty taste of 
cod-liver oil. 

Then why take 


it clear? 


breaks the oil in- 
to drops so small 
that you can 
hardly taste it. 


wre 


32-Freezing. A Cold? 
TRY 


Madame 
Porter’s 


BALSAM A safe, sure and 
pleasant way to 
getrid of acold, cough, tickling or 
hoarseness in the throat. The best 

way for60 years, Two sizes,25 and 

50cts. All druggists,or by mail for 

the price, if you mention this 

O=Zero, Publication. Address, HALL & 
* RuCKEL, Proprietors, New York. 
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THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER. 


The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849. 
Published every Thursday. 

PER Copy, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANCE, $3.00. 
Two YEARS IN ADVANCE, $5.00; FIVE YEARS, $10.00. 
If PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR. 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00. 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 
On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 Cents. 








RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
of expiration following the subscriber’s address, us 
printed _— the paper. Ifa special receipt is wanted 
a stamp should be sent with remittance. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are con- 
tinued until there is a specifie order to stop. In con- 
nection with such an order all arrearages must be 
paid. An order of discontinuance can be given at any 
os to take effect at the expiration of the subscrip- 

on, 

ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch; 11} inches to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per 
line, each insertion, net. 


W.L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 








Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd. 
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An Institution for the Scientific Treatment of 


CANCER 


Tumors, and ail forms of Malignant Growths, 


WITHOUT THE USE OF THE KNIFE. 
We have never failed to effect a permanent cure 
where we have had a reasonable opportunity. 


Book and circulars giving description of Sanatorium, 
Treatment, Terms, and References, free. 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, XOPRH'"* 


MASS. 
DENT’S 
TOOTHACHE GUM 
STOPS TOOTHACHE INSTANTLY. 


i Ask for DENT’S; take no other. 

+ Sold everywhere, or by mail 15 cts. 
& C. S. Dent & Co., DETROIT, MICH. 
iT. 


Dent's Corn Gum Cures Corns, Bunions, Warts. 
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THE MISSION OF THE PROPHET: 
WHAT I8 IT? 


Rev. Dr. George A. Gordon’s two recent 
lectures on this subject, before the students 
of Yale Divinity Sshool, were as inspiring and 
suggestive as those delivered last year, which 
have since been incorporated in his Christ of 
Today. He defines the prophet as one who 
is to ascertain and reveal the thoughts of God 
cncerning the world, an interpreter between 
the divine and the human. His problem is to 
gain access to the thoughts of God that he 
may bring them to his fellowmen. His mis- 
sion is to look upon the world from the divine 
point of view. The basal assumption under- 
lying the effort of the prophetis that is is pos- 
sible for the spirit of man to abandon its own 
point of view and rise to the divine outlook. 
Faith, with the prophet, is not a substitute 
for knowledge. His faith is the immediate 
sense of the divine, the certain intuition of 
the moral order of society and the vision of 
God. God t> him is the ultimate rational 
universal, the ultimate ethical universal and 
the ultimate soc al universal. 

Also the prophetic consciousness reveals 
the social ideal, gains a vision of what human 
life should be and expresses this in a concep- 
tion of the kingdom of God, and always with 
an ultimate optimism that sees down through 
all the iniquity and woe of human society the 
eternal promise of light beyond. The pro- 
phet’s inspiration is through the power of 
ascertained divine reality and is the purifica- 
tion and extension of vision, the elevation of 
feeling, the enthronement, of moral purpose, 
the rapture of reason under the attack and 
invasion of God. In the teaching of the 
church, the kingly and priestly oftices of 
Christ have received undus treatment. 

C. 8. M. 


cece 


EDUOATION. 


—~~ Plans for a new five-story dormitory at 
Yale, to cost $100,000, have just been com- 
pleted. 

— Prof. James Seth of Brown University 
has been appointed professor of ethics in the 
Sage School of Pahilos»phy, Cornell Univer- 
sity. 

— Rev. Stephen T. Livingston, pastor of 
the Congregational Church at Sou:h Egre- 
mon:, has been elected instructor in rhetoric 
and elocution at Williams College. 


—— The faculty of Williams Colleg2 have 
adopted the ‘ honor system ”’ recently accepted 
by the students, and the institution hereafter 
will conduct its examinations in accordance 
with the new code. 

— It is announced that Yale University 
is to receive $200,000, which is both a bequest 
and a gift. Mr. T. C. Sloane, who died four 
years ago, left $200,000 to his widow, with 
the proviso that if she should marry again 
the money should go to Yale. Mrs. Sloane 
now surrenders the bequest, thus showing 
that she values the husband she i3 about to 
take more than money and that she appreci- 
ates als) the importance of promoting higher 
education, Not often does one have an op- 
portunity to do s9 many good things at the 
same time with a single sum. 

— The Nsw England Assembly at Lake- 
view offers many attractions for next sum- 
mer’s session from July 20 to Aug.1. Among 
those who will preach or lecture are D. L. 
Moody, Dr. Russell H. Conwell, Dr. G. A. 
Gordon, Booker T. Washington, Prof E. S. 
Morse and Rev. W. H. Milbura, the bliod 
chaplain of the United States Senate. There 
Will be special days for the rallying of na- 
tional religious organizations as of yore, and 
the program, as already arranged, is full of 
persuasive invitations to those who enjoy 
congenial associations under the trees and by 
the lakeside in July. 

— Ahtanum Academy, near North Ya- 
kima, Wn., rejoices in the many friends who 
have come to its relief in time of embarrass- 
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ment. Ever since the erection of its building 
four years ago it has carried a burdensome 
debt of over $6,000. Last fall the Education 
Society offered to contribute $1,000 if $2,500 
could be raised. The latter sum has now 
been secured through the canvass of Rev. 
D. W. Wise, president of the trustees, and 
the large gifts of Deacon F. B. Woodcock, 
which havestimulated a hundred other givers. 
The remainder of the debt will now be funded 
at a low rate of interest until the way is open 
for its entire liquidation. 

—— The proposal to admit women to the 
Bachelor of Arts degree came before the 
Congregation of Oxford University recently. 
The following resolution was debated and 
defeated. 

That it is desirable, subject to certain 
conditions, toadmittothe B A. degree women 
who have kept residence at Oxford for twelve 
terms in a place of residence approved by the 
university, aud who have passed (under the 
same regulations as apply to undergraduates) 
all the examinations required for the degree 
of B. A. 

And Cambridge University likewise has re- 
fused to grant the petition of the friends of 


woman’s higher education. 
ht LEE ON es 


The reason why large numbers of persons 
who constantly attend Christian worship 
never really live a Christian life is this: they 
have never by a deliberate act, in which they 
have concentrated the whole energy of their 
conscience and their heart, put faith in Christ. 
—R. W. Dale. 





Is your Brain Tired? 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. T. D. CROTHERS, Supt. Walnut Lodge Asylum, 
Hartford, Ct., says: ** It isa remedy of great value 


ONE POUND oss 
EQUAL TO 
TWO OF ANY 
OTHER KIND 


Y Beard sleys 


4 SHREDDED 
(odfish 
10¢Box 


A Superior ‘‘ Picked up’’ Codfish, 
Is unequalled in quality, economy, and con- 
venience. 

Fish Balls and Fish Cream are prepared by 
its use in 10 to 1§ minutes. 

It requires no boiling or soaking, there- 
fore creates NO ODOR. 

Order a box from your grocer and try it. 
You see it don’t cost much. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


J. W. Beardsley’s Sons, 


179 & 180 West St., New York. 





Makers of the Celebrated Acme Sliced Smoked Beef. 





in building up functional energy and brain force.” 
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“Your sink, 


basins, tubs, etc , 


never become clogged 


- picid with grease, if the washing that’s done 
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in them is done with Pearline. 

A small matter, perhaps—but 
remember that Pearline saves 
trouble and 


annoyance in a 


vreat many just such small matters. 
And the truth is that these little 


things 





alone ought to be enough to 


lead any quick-witted person to 

use Pearline—even without taking into 

account the big things, the saving in work, 
and wear and ot Th and time, and money. 478 


Wilhons Pearline 








- Chureh Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 
Ostermoor } } 116 Ehcadeth Sts 


New York, N.Y. 















LARGEST MANUFACTUPERS 
IN THE WORLD 





ia 
ZB C 
OMMmMmunion — 
= Cups, Cabinets and Tables, adapted to the cus 
HA toms and usages of all branches of — ( oy ian 
church. Illustrated descriptive catalogue free. 
FURNITURE) GLOBE FURNITURE CO., Northville, Mich. 
MPANY | Manufacturers of Furniture for Ct marek, Chapel, Sunday 
Schools and Assembly Rooms. 
oxi cone MICH. 


CHURCH REMODELING. 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, Church Architect, 
10 Park Square, Boston. 
Mr. Silloway’s long practice in building or remodeling 


over 400 church editices evables him to stave and utilize 
all the valuable parts. and for a comparatively small 
outlay pescoee § a building preferable to a new one o 
mucli greater cost. He proposes to continue the work 
of remodeling as a@ speciu/ty, and tencers bis servi gp to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are Jimited. 
le LLL 





Individual 
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“TO SAVE TIME IS 520 
LENGTHEN LIFE.” 
YOU VALUE LIFE 
_ THEN USE 
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CLARK’S EXCURSIONS 


TO EUROPE THE HOLY 
LAND, AND ARUUND 
THE WORLD. 


All Traveling Expenses Included. 


A series of high class excursions to Europe will 
leave New York during May, June and July. Pro- 
grams now ready. 


Vacation Excursion sails July 4, per “City of 
Rome,” accompanied from New York by F. C. Clark. 


North Cape and Russia Party sails July 4. $550, 
$00, $900, Limited to 15 passengers. 


Fall Holy Land Party starts Sept. 5. 

Round the World Party starts Oct. 8. 

«ther parties to Europe at frequent intervals. 
Ocean tickets by all lines. Choice berths. 


Send for Clark’s Tourist Gazette, containing full 
particulars, with maps. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Tourist Agent, 111 Broadway, 
7 Es Official Ticket Agent Pennsylvania and Erie 
.R., ete. 


Sele Agout for (new) Anglo-American Nile 
Ss. 8S. Co. 
VACATION EU ()P 
TOURS 
H. CAZE & SONS, 52d Year. 
All expenses—${75 to $800—all expenses. 
HIGH CLASS ARRANGEMENTS. 
Spring and ) 


Thirty Tours, ranging in price from 


Summer #175 to 200, visiting Englana, Ire- 
Vacation land, Scotland, France, Holland, 
Tours, Rhine, Germany, Italy, Switzerland, 
Europe. Danuve, Austria ete.‘ 


North Cape and Russia Party, June 27. 
Annual Round the Worid Party, Sept. 
Holy Land Party (Ezypt and the Nite)— 
Spring and Autumn—Four tours annually 
Independent tickets for any desired tour in Europe, 
with or without hotel coupo 1s. Estimates furnished. 
Agents all lines steamers. Choice rooms secured. 
Gaze’s Tourist Gazette free, gives particulars, 


"new york,” H, Gaze & Sons, Ltd., ’scvashinater 














As fragrant and re- 
freshing as the flowers, 
Sozopont is a favorite ff 
witn the beautiful and 
refined women of Amer- 
ica, gentlemen of culti- 
vated tastes demand it and 


children always want it. Peet 
The test.of halfa century [Xe 
reveals Sozodont the most [Oi 


wholesome of all dentifrices. 


A sample by mail it you send three cents 
for postage and mention this publication ty 
4 Address the Proprietors of SozoponT, 
Hacy & Rucke., New York. 











































CRUISE OF THE AMERICAN BUILT 
STEAMER “‘ OHIO.” 


The largest and finest yacht steamer in the world. 
Dining rvom holds 200 persons, and only this number 
will be taken on the cruise. 

June 27th to August 27th. Cruise to Russia, Sweden, 
Norway and the Midnight Sun, and the total eclipse 
of the sun, visible August 8th. Rate, $475 upwards. 

June 6th, July Istand sth, Kuropean Tours. Send for 
descriptive catalogues, 

THOMAS FOREIGN TOURIST CO., 1715 
Chestnut st,, Philadelphia, or Leon L. Collver, 
New England Agent, 306 Washington Street, 
Boston. 


EUROPE 


Application (with references) may now be made for 
membership in President Capen’s (Tufts College) 
Party, and in the Harvard and Brown Univer- 
sities’ Parties to vivit the Mistorical, Literary, 
and Art Centers of Europe. Cards of Member- 
ship $265 to $630. Address 
LEON L. COLLVER, N. E. Agent Clark’s Tours, 

306 Washington St., Boston. 








Cook’s Tours to Europe. 


All Traveling Expenses Included. 

Our Annual May Party, the first of our high-class 
parties to Europe, will sail by the White Star Line SS. 
‘Majestic’ on May 6. Succeeding departures May 16, 
23, 28, June 10, 17, 27. All the arrangements for these 
parties are in every respect first-class. 

Illustrated programs tree. Railroad and steamship 
tickets for individual travelers everywhere. 


THOS. COOK & SON, 
261 and 1225 Broadway, New York. 








} Going 


Going FUROPE? 


H.Gaze & Sons f 


The Universal Tourist Agts. ( Est. 1844) willsend ont » 


67 Escorted Parties } 


of the highest-class. Write forthe details. Individ- q 
ual Tours Everywhere, and choicest berths on all 
steamship lines. Tourist GAZETTE—PosT FREE. 

1st Broadciwayn, N.Y- 
or 201 Washington Ft., Boston; 220 So. Clark St., 
Chicago; 185 So, Fifth St., Philadelphia. 
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IN OCOBRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
by announcements in our ADVERTISING OOLUMNS, 
please mention that the advertisement was seen in 
The Congregationalist 
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o EUROPEAN TOURS. 


l4th Year. Personally conducted by Dr. and 
Mrs. Paine. Limited party. Terms reasonable. 
Address H.S. PAINE, M.D., Glens Falls, N.Y. 


oo%* 





85 DAYS IN EUROPE. 


Few vacancies in limited party to visit England, 
France, Germany, Beigium, Switzerland, Italy, Gi 
braltar. Personally conducted by Prof. Camille Thur- 
wanger, 31 Pierce Building, Boston, Mass. 





KIMBALL’S TOURS 


n Europe (8vh season). Limited party sails June 24, on 
“St. Louis.” Moderate price, comprehensive route. 
EDWIN C. KIMBALL, 56 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


DR. CHENEY’S PARTY 


TO EUROPE. (9th season.) Conducted by 0. ) 
Cheney, M. D., and wife, of Haverhill, Mass. Limited 
tu 25. 78days. Cunard steamer “ Cephalonia,” June 2. 
E U R oO GC E for 67 days, or less, starting 

June 27. Finest Tour going; 


includes coaching trip. Economical. Write for circu- 
lars to Box F., Plainfield, N. J. 


EU ROPE __A small family party is bei’ ¢ 

= organized for spending tlie 
summer in European travel. Leave June 17, return in 
September. Route to include Belgium, Holland, the 
Rhine, Germany, Switzerland, Italian Lakes, Ituly, 
France, England. Price $600. References exchanged. 
Mrs. L. E. Schmeider, 138 W. 4th St., Mount Vernon, N.Y. 














Boys’ SUMMER CAMP. 
WHITE MOUNTAINS. 
Manhannock Islan¢c, “ake Winnepesaukee. N. H. 


Equipped with entertainment and dining hall, nicely 
floored tents, with cots; steam launch, ten oared barges, 
row bvats; tennis courts, baseball and athletic grounds; 
bathing beach. Tutoring in all branches (option al 
References: President Dwight of Yale, Governor Coffil: 
of Connecticut, Hon. Chauncey M. Depew, Rev. Philip 
8S. Moxom, D. D. Opens July Ist. Illustrated prospectus 
free. Address Rev. John M. Dick, B. D. (Yale), New 


Haven, Ct. 
SPECIAL Mr. Dick goes abroad in September fo! 
* five months and will take a few boys !0! 


all or part of the time. Wheeling tour in Engla! \; 
Scotland, and France in September and October. css 


THE CHRISTIAN INDUSTRIAL LEAGUE. 


An organization for men inside the church, with re- 
ligious, social, business, sickness and death benefits. 
Send for printed matter to the Christian Industria! 
League, Springfield, Mass. 
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PILGRIMAGE 10 ENGLAND AND HOLLAND 


Jie Congregationalist’s Pilgrimage sails June 4, 1896, by Hamburg-American Express Steamer Columbia, landing at PLYM- 
QUTH, ENGLAND, returning August 1 by the same Line. The Itinerary includes Cologne, the Rhine, Lucerne, Paris, etc. 


Ic IMPORTANT NOTICE.—Assignments of staterooms on the “Columbia ”’ Pe 
are now being made, and the membership of the party, which is strictly 
limited, will soon be completed. Applications must be sent at once in 

I< order to secure favorable consideration. We are holding the very best rls 
accommodations on the “Columbia” for our party, and the rush of ocean 
travel for June is such that we cannot secure a single berth outside of 

}. those engaged by us months ago. ofa 


A unique brochure. Besides 
the full daily Itinerary and 
all necessary details and 
directio:s, much space is 
NEW WORLD piven to “ English and Dutch 
PILGRIMS AT Notes,” which treat of the 
OLD WORLD historic and architectural 
SHRINES... features of the tour, and 
particularly of points of 
Pilgrim interest. 42 IL- 
LUSTRATIONS. Price 
of the Itinerary, 10 cents. 





CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 


Address PILGRIMAGE, Office of THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston, 


or HENRY GAZE & SONS, Ltd., ine ser oan Che af fn ag j Business Managers of the Tour. 


The Congregationalist 12 Weeks for 25 Cents and ‘‘The Bonnie Brier Bush”? FREE. 


Only 1000 More Names 


Will be accepted in connection with this offer. The offer must then be withdrawn. All, therefore, who desire to secure 12 copies of the paper, including 
the anniversary number and The Bonnie Brier Bush, for their friends should send the order at once. 


The Paper for 12 Weeks a 
& The Bonnie Brier Bush for 5 Cts. 


(Uf the book is to be sent by mail add five cents for postage.) 














For the purposes of our special offer we have purchased an edition of this remarkable classic by Ian Maclaren 
from the authorized publishers, Messrs. Dopp, MEAD & Co. Itisa reprint from new plates of the complete copyrighted 
edition, which is issued at $1.25; making a dainty volume, cabinet size, bound in cloth, with a unique cover design. 


, : 
Why We Do This. 
WE WISsH to signalize the completion of our 80th year by introducing the paper to a multitude of new readers. 
WE BELIEVE that our old subscribers will appreciate this unusual offer and will recognize in it an attempt on our 
part to show our appreciation of any effort they may now make in our behalf as well as their past interest in the paper. 
The response to the announcements during the past five or six weeks has been most generous. Our expecta- 
tions have been fully realized. 
Wer ARE WILLING to send the paper for 12 weeks at a loss, believing that twelve such arguments presented 
weekly will convince the most skeptical. 





CONDITIONS—THESE ONLY: 


0@= The ‘12 Weeks for 25 Cents’’ subscriptions must be for bona fide new names of persons able 
to subscribe for a religious paper on their own account. The new subscribers must be sent by a present 
subscriber of the paper, but the former may in their turn send other new names. 

1@™ We deliver “The Bonnie Brier Bush” at our office in fulfillment of this offer; or we will send copies, postpaid, to any address for 
ents additional—3z0 cents for the paper, the book and postage on the latter.. An old subscriber sending us trial subscriptions in accordance 
ith this offer has the privilege of ordering ONE additional copy (not more) of ‘‘ The Bonnie Brier Bush”’ at 20 cents, which price includes 
postage on the book. 

2@= Send stamps, silver or bills at our risk. Packages of books will be sent by express, if desired, at the expense of the person 
ordering. We expect to fill all orders within two weeks of the date of their receipt. 





I@> Offer will be withdrawn as soon as the above limit is reached, probably before April 10. 


Address “TRIAL SUBSCRIPTIONS,” 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 
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Royal Baking Powder is an absolutely 
pure cream of tartar powder, analyzed and 
recommended by the Health Officers of 
London, New York, Boston, Chicago, 
etc., who praise it highly for its marvelous 
purity and leavening strength. Its use is 


a safeguard against the alum baking pow- 


ders of which the market is full and which 


are known to make dangerously unwhole- 
some food. Royal Baking Powder makes 
finest flavored, lightest, sweetest and most 
delicious food, and imparts to it positively 


anti-dyspeptic qualities. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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SEE HOW FLEXIBLE! 


New style, No. 224, at $1.00, extra long waist. For young girls’ 
needs—for study, gymnastics, for everyday wear—there is no 
Waist so yielding, so free from undue pressure and restraint, 
affording such support to the figure and imparting sych grace 


of contour as the 


FERRIS sixsr 


for Misses. 


CORSET WAIST 


Made in all sizes for Women and Children also. 
Long or short waist, high or low bust. Children’s 25¢. to 50c. 
Misses’ 50c. to$l. Ladies $1 to $2. For sale by all retailers, 


SOME OF THE NEW GOODS: 


| Louis XIV. Coats. 
Black Camel’s Hair Suits. 


Black Crepon Gowns. 


Silk and Chiffon Waists 


(FOR EVENING WEAR). 
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BOSTON. 


Garment Department. 


There has been an entire revolution in this department. | 


Fig. Taffeta Silk Gowns. 
Imported Capes. : 


New Emb. Madras Shirt Waists. 
Bicycle Suits. . 
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Mixed Homespun Suits. \ 


R.H.STEARNS & (0. 


Tremont Street and Temple Place, 








